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PART  I. 

POLITICAL  AND  SECURITY  AFFAIRS 
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The  UN  Charter  gives  both  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council  authority  to  consider  in- 
ternational problems  concerned  with  political  and 
security  matters.     The  Assembly  and  Council,  in 
turn,  have  established  a  number  of  subordinate 
bodies  to  carry  out  many  of  their  responsibilities. 

The  15-member  Security  Council,  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  Charter  to  be  organized  so  that  it 
can  function  continuously,  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security.     A  special  role  within  the  Council  is 
assigned  to  its  five  permanent  members China , 
France,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States--in 
that  each  has  the  authority  to  veto  proposed  deci- 
sions on  all  but  procedural  matters.     The  Charter 
specifically  empowers  the  Security  Council  to  take 
various  types  of  action  in  connection  with  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes   (Chapter  VIJ  and 
with  threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  acts  of  aggression  (Chapter  VII}.     With  respect 
to  issues  considered  under  Chapter  VI,   the  Council 
may  only  recommend  action,  but  when  it  considers 
matters  under  Chapter  VII  it  can  take  decisions, 
including  the  imposition  of  sanctions  against  a 
state,   that  are  binding  on  all  UN  members. 

Among  the  more  important  bodies  established  by 
the  Security  Council  in  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities are  the  UN  Force  in  Cyprus,   the  Rhodesian 
Sanctions  Committee,  and  the  two  peacekeeping  forces 
established  to  monitor  the  cease-fires  following  the 
1973  war  in  the  Middle  East- -the  UN  Emergency  Force 
(which  operates  between  Egypt  and  Israel)   and  the 
UN  Disengagement  Observer  Force   (which  operates  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria] .     The  Cyprus  and  Middle 
East  peacekeeping  forces  were  established  after  con- 
sultations with  the  parties,  who  consented  to  the 
presence  of  the  forces  in  the  area. 

The  Security  Council  held  113  meetings  in 
1976--more  than^in  any  year  since  1948  and  almost 
twice  as  many  as  in  1975.     Well  over  a  third  (44) 
were  devoted  to  various  aspects  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute,   including  consideration  of  the  situation 
in  Palestine  and  the  occupied  territories,   the  im- 
plications of  the  Israeli  rescue  raid  on  Entebbe 
airport  in  Uganda  following  the  June  hijacking  of 
an  Air  France  plane,   and  renewals  of  the  two  peace- 
keeping forces.     An  additional  five  meetings  were 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  mandate  of  the 
peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus. 
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Slightly  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  meetings 
(27)  were  related  to  problems  of  decolonization  in 
Namibia,   Southern  Rhodesia,   and  Timor.      (These  are 
discussed  in  Part  III  of  this  report.) 

In  other  meetings  the  Council  recommended  that 
Kurt  Waldheim- -whose  term  as  UN  Secretary  General 
was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  year- -be  appointed 
to  a  second  5-year  term;   took  action  on  applications 
from  four  states  for  UN  membership,  recommending 
that  three  be  admitted  by  the  General  Assembly;  and 
considered  some  half  dozen  bilateral  disputes  be- 
tween states,  as  well  as  the  situation  in  South 
Africa  following  riots  in  Soweto. 

Aspects  of  many  of  these  same  international 
problems  were  also  considered  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, which  may  consider  any  matter  within  the  scope 
of  the  UN  Charter,  although  it  may  not  make  recom- 
mendations on  disputes  or  situations  under  active 
consideration  in  the  Security  Council  unless  the 
Council  asks  it  to. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council, 
the  Assembly  by  acclamation  reappointed  Secretary' 
General  Waldheim.     Also  on  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tion, the  Assembly  voted  to  admit  Seychelles, 
Angola,   and  Western  Samoa  to  the  organization, 
raising  total  UN  membership  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  147.     Further,  the  Assembly  requested  the  Council 
to  consider  again  the  application  of  Vietnam,  which 
had  not  been  recommended  for  membership  because  of 
a  U.S.  veto . 

The  General  Assembly,   in  which  all  members  are 
represented,  meets  at  least  annually.     Its  31st 
regular  session  opened  September  21,   1976,  and  was 
suspended  on  December  22.     Although  some  of  the 
items  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  are  considered 
directly  in  plenary,  most  of  the  sessional  work  is 
carried  out,   in  the  first  instance,   in  seven  main 
committees  of  the  whole.     Political  and  security 
questions  are  generally  considered  in  the  First  Com- 
mittee or  in  the  Special  Political  Committee.  The 
Assembly  has  also  established  numerous  subsidiary 
bodies  that  meet  between  Assembly  sessions,  and 
their  reports  provide  the  basis  for  much  of  the 
Assembly's  work.     These  include,   in  the  political 
area,   the  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,   the  Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Opera- 
tions,  the  Special  Committee  against  Apartheid,  the 
Committee  on  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalienable  Rights 
of  the  Palestinian  People,  and  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  on  the 
Strengthening  of  the  Role  of  the  Organization.  The 
31-member  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment is  not  formally  a  part  of  the  UN  system. 
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but  it  reports  each  year  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  it  conducts  much  of  its  work  in  response  to 
General  Assembly  requests.     Its  report,   in  turn, 
forms  a  basis  for  many  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  United  Nations  on  disarmament  matters. 

Most  of  the  political  items  on  the  31st  Assem- 
bly's agenda  were  carried  over  from  previous  years. 
There  were  18  separate  items  relating  to  disarmament, 
which  occupied  fully  half  the  time  of  the  First  Com- 
mittee.    Although  many  of  the  resulting  resolutions 
essentially  reiterated  views  and  actions  of  previous 
Assembly  sessions,  there  were  two  significant  new 
developments.     One  requested  the  Secretary  General 
to  open  for  signature  the  Environmental  Modification 
Convention- -which  had  been  negotiated  in  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament- -and  the  other 
called  for  the  convening  in  1978  of  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  devoted  to  the  question 
of  disarmament. 

Two  other  questions  considered  at  length  were 
the  various  aspects  of  the  Middle  East  problem  and 
the  situation  resulting  from  South  Africa's  policies 
of  apartheid.     This  year,  at  the  request  of  the 
African  states,   the  latter  was  considered  directly 
in  plenary  rather  than  in  the  Special  Political 
Committee . 

Other  topics  considered  were  the  peaceful  uses 
of  outer  space  and  the  general  questions  of  strength- 
ening peacekeeping  operations,  strengthening  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations,  and  strengthening  inter- 
national security.     Unlike  most  years,  however,  the 
Assembly  did  not  consider  the  question  of  Korea. 
Although  two  competing  items  had  been  proposed  for 
the  agenda,  both  were  withdrawn  before  the  Assembly 
convened . 

All  of  these  subjects  are  discussed  in  the 
pages  that  follow. 
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PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 


MIDDLE  EAST 

Security  Council  Consideration 

Partly  as  a  result  of  Arab  and  nonaligned  ef- 
forts to  engage  the  Security  Council  more  fully  in 
the  search  for  a  peace  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East,   the  Council  held  nine  series  of  meetings  dur- 
ing 1976  on  Middle  East-related  issues. 

General  Debate  on  the  Middle  East 

The  Council  met  on  January  12  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  a  compromise  worked  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  adoption  on  November  30,   1975,   of  a 
Security  Council  resolution  extending  for  6  months 
the  mandate  of  UNDOF   (UN  Disengagement  Observer 
Force) .     That  resolution  included  a  paragraph  stat- 
ing that  the  Security  Council  would  "reconvene  on 
12  January  1976,   to  continue  the  debate  on  the 
Middle  East  problem  including  the  Palestinian  ques- 
tion,  taking  into  account  all  relevant  United  Na- 
tions resolutions."     At  the  same  time,   the  Council 
President  made  a  statement  that  it  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  majority  of  the  Security  Council 
that  when  it  reconvened  on  January  12  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  would  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  de- 
bate . 

Opening  the  debate  on  January  12,   the  Council 
President   (Tanzania)  proposed  that  representatives 
of  the  PLO  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  debate 
with  the  same  rights  as  were  conferred  when  a  mem- 
ber state  was  invited  to  participate  under  rule  37 
of  the  Council's  provisional  rules  of  procedure. 
(The  normal  procedure  would  have  been  under  rule  39, 
which  provides  for  individuals   to  be  invited  to 
make  statements  and  then  withdraw.)     The  procedural 
proposal,  which  was  not  subject  to  the  veto,  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1   (U.S.),  with  3  absten- 
tions   (France,   Italy,  U.K.).     The  precedent  for 
this  procedure  had  been  set  in  December  1975  during 
the  Council's  debate  on  the  Israeli  attack  on  Pal- 
estinian camps  in  Lebanon.     As  he  had  on  that  occa- 
sion, U.S.  Ambassador  Daniel  P.   Moynihan  objected 
strongly  to  this  ad  hoc  procedure,   arguing  that 
what  was  at  stake  was  not  a  question  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Palestinian  people  in  the  matter  under 
consideration,   but  the  integrity  of  Security 
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Council  procedures.il/ 

The  Council  met  10  times  between  January  12 
and  26.     Israel  did  not  participate  in  these  meet- 
ings, because  of  its  unwillingness  to  join  the  PLO 
at  the  Council  table.     The  first  speaker  on  the 
substance  was  the  PLO  Representative  who  attacked 
Security  Council  resolutions  242^/ and  338^/ for  hav- 
ing ignored  the  Palestine  question  and  the  national 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  to  independence 
and  sovereignty.     Despite  Ambassador  Moynihan's 
warning  that  the  Council  should  not  take  any  action 
which  would  alter  the  agreed,   balanced  framework 
for  negotiations  in  resolutions  242  and  338,  Benin, 
Guyana,   Pakistan,   Panama,   Romania,   and  Tanzania 
submitted  a  draft  resolution  which  was  clearly  de- 
signed to  do  just  that.     The  draft  laid  out  four 
principles  which  were  to  be  taken  fully  into  ac- 
count in  all  future  negotiations.     These  were  that: 
[1)   the  Palestinian  people  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination,   including  the  right  to  establish  an 


V  The  question  of  inviting  the  PLO  to  participate  in 
the  Council's  debate  with  essentially  the  rights  of  a  member 
state  came  up  four  more  times  in  1976:     in  March,  May,  and 
November  in  connection  with  the  situation  in  the  occupied 
territories,  and  in  June  in  connection  with  the  report  of 
the  Palestine  Rights  Committee.     Each  time  the  invitation  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1  (U.S.),  with  3  abstentions 
(France,  Italy,  U.K.). 

y  Resolution  242  of  Nov.   22,  1967,  affirmed  that  the 
establishment  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
"should  include  the  application  of  both  the  following  princi- 
ples:   (i)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces  from  territories 
occupied  in  the  recent  conflict;    (ii)  Termination  of  all 
claims  or  states  of  belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity  and  poli- 
tical independence  of  every  state  in  the  area  and  their  right 
to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  boundaries  free 
from  threats  or  acts  of  force."     It  also  affirmed  tha  neces- 
sity for  guaranteeing  freedom  of  navigation  through  inter- 
national waterways  in  the  area;  achieving  a  just  settlement 
of  the  refugee  problem;  and  guaranteeing  the  territorial 
inviolability  and  political  independence  of  every  state  in 
the  area,  through  measures  including  the  establishment  of 
demilitarized  zones. 

V  Resolution  338  of  Oct.   22,  1973,  established  the 
cease-fire,  called  for  implementation  of  resolution  242  in  all 
its  parts,  and  called  for  negotiations  between  the  parties 
under  appropriate  auspices  aimed  at  establishing  a  just  and 
durable  peace  in  the  Middle  East.     This  resolution  led  to  the 
opening  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Conference  at  Geneva  in  De- 
cember 1973  with  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.   serving  as  co-chair- 
men.    The  Conference  has  been  in  recess  since  January  1974. 
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independent  state  in  Palestine;    (2)   the  Palestinian 
refugees  have  the  right  to  return  to  their  homes  or 
be  compensated  for  their  property;    (3)   Israel  should 
withdraw  from  all  Arab  territories  occupied  since 
1967;  and  (4)   guarantees  should  be  provided  for  all 
states  in  the  area  to  live  in  peace  within  secure 
and  recognized  borders. 

On  January  26  the  draft  resolution  was  defeat- 
ed as  the  result  of  a  U.S.  veto.     The  vote  was  9  to 
1   (U.S.),  with  3  abstentions   (Italy,  Sweden,  U.K.), 
and  Libya  and  China  not  participating.     The  vote 
demonstrated  somewhat  less  support  for  the  draft 
resolution  than  expected  and  resulted  from  a  Brit- 
ish initiative  to  introduce  an  additional  paragraph 
which  would  have  specifically  reaffirmed  resolu- 
tions 242  and  338  and  declared  that  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  draft  resolution  did  not  supersede 
them.     It  became  clear  in  the  course  of  discussing 
the  British  amendment  that  some  members  supported 
the  six-power  draft  on  the  assumption  that  it  did 
not  supersede  resolutions  242  and  338.     After  the 
British  amendment  failed  of  adoption  by  a  vote  of  4 
to  2,  with  9  abstentions   [U.S.)--nine  affirmative 
votes  are  required  for  adoption- -  Italy  and  Sweden 
joined  the  United  Kingdom  in  abstaining  on  the  over- 
all draft  resolution. 

Following  this  vote,  the  Department  of  State 
issued  a  statement  summarizing  the  negotiating  prog- 
ress already  achieved  within  the  framework  of  res- 
olutions 242  and  338  and  expressing  the  view  that, 
whatever  its  imperfections,  this  framework  repre- 
sented the  only  agreed  basis  for  negotiations.  The 
statement  made  the  further  point  that  the  framework 
was  sufficiently  flexible  to  provide  the  basis  for 
negotiating  fair  and  durable  solutions  to  all  the 
issues  involved.     Finally,   it  affirmed  U.S.  recog- 
nition that  there  would  be  no  permanent  peace  un- 
less it  included  arrangements  taking  into  account 
the  legitimate  interests  and  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinian  people. 

Situation  in  the  Occupied  Territories 

The  Council  held  three  series  of  meetings  in 
1976  to  consider  the  situation  in  the  occupied  Arab 
territories . 

March  Debate.     At  the  request  of  Libya  and 
Pakistan,   the  Council  met  seven  times  between  March 
22  and  25.     This  was  the  first  time  that  both  Israel 
and  the  PLO  took  part  in  a  Council  debate. 

The  request  for  the  meetings  was  triggered  by 
an  Israeli  lower  court  ruling  which  implied  that 
Jews  had  the  right  to  pray  on  the  Temple  Mount,  or 
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Haram  as-Shari£,  a  site  sacred  to  both  Jews  and  Mos- 
lems.    The  Government  of  Israel,  which  has  since 
1967  prevented  Jewish  prayer  in  this  area  because  o£ 
the  danger  of  disrupting  public  order,  appealed  the 
decision.     The  Supreme  Court,   in  a  similar  case,  in 
effect  sustained  the  Government  ban  on  March  21,  the 
day  before  the  Council  debate  began.  (Subsequently, 
the  Jerusalem  District  Court  on  June  30  overturned 
the  Magistrate's  decision  which  had  touched  off  the 
controversy.)     Meanwhile,  riots  and  demonstrations 
resulting  in  the  deaths  of  three  Arabs  occurred 
throughout  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem.     These  were 
fanned  by  Palestinian  fears  of  increasing  Israeli 
settlements  in  the  occupied  territories  and  by  what 
the  Arabs  believed  to  be  overly  rough  Israeli  hand- 
ling of  youthful  demonstrators. 

On  March  23,  Ambassador  William  W.   Scranton  re- 
stated the  long-standing  U.S.  policy  on  Israeli  oc- 
cupation of  Arab  territories.     He  reaffirmed  that 
the  part  of  Jerusalem  captured  by  Israel  was  "occu- 
pied territory  and  hence  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  international  law  governing  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  an  occupying  power"  and  that  unilateral 
attempts  to  predetermine  its  future  have  no  standing. 
He  said,  however,   that  Israel's  "punctilious  admini- 
stration" of  the  holy  places  in  Jerusalem  had  great- 
ly minimized  the  tensions  inherent  in  the  situation. 
Finally,  he  declared  that  substantial  resettlement 
of  Israeli  civilian  population  into  the  occupied 
territories,   including  East  Jerusalem,  was  illegal 
under  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention^/ and  "an  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  negotiations  for  a  just  and 
final  peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors."  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  United  States  would 
apply  three  tests  to  any  proposed  Council  action: 

"First,  do  the  facts  and  judgment  on  which 
the  resolution  is  based  correspond  to  the  ac- 
tual situation? 

"Second,  will  the  Council's  action  in 
practice  advance  the  proper  administration  of 
the  areas  involved? 

"And  most  important  of  all,  will  the  Coun- 
cil's action  help  or  hinder  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement process,   the  framework  for  which  was 
established  by  Security  Council  resolutions 
242  and  338?" 

On  March  25  the  United  States  vetoed  a  draft 
resolution  which  was  sponsored  by  Benin,  Guyana, 


^/  1949  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Protection  of 
Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War. 
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Pakistan,  Panama,  and  Tanzania,     All  other  Council 
members  voted  for  the  draft  which  would  have,  among 
other  things,   expressed  concern  at  Israeli  measures 
aimed  at  changing  the  physical,   cultural,  and  reli- 
gious character  of  the  occupied  territories  or 
otherwise  violating  the  human  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; deplored  Israel's  failure  to  halt  actions 
tending  to  change  the  status  of  Jerusalem;  and  call- 
ed on  it,  pending  the  speedy  termination  of  its  oc- 
cupation,  to  refrain  from  all  measures  against  the 
Arab  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territories.  Am- 
bassador Scranton  explained  before  the  vote  that 
the  United  States  would  vote  against  the  draft  be- 
cause it  did  not  meet  the  criteria  set  out  in  his 
earlier  statement.     The  United  States  believed  that 
references  to  Israeli  efforts  to  change  the  reli- 
gious character  of  Jerusalem  and  to  Israeli  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  in  the  occupied  territories 
were  not  justified  by  the  actual  situation  in  the 
area.     Furthermore,   the  United  States  had  concluded 
that  the  resolution  would  not  help  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  process. 

May  Debate.     In  response  to  a  May  3  Egyptian 
request,   the  Council  met  seven  times  between  May  4 
and  26  to  consider  the  situation  again.     The  Egyp- 
tian letter  of  request  referred  to  "popular  upris- 
ings" in  the  occupied  territories  and  complained 
that  the  situation  had  deteriorated  as  a  result  of 
a  "violent  terrorist  campaign"  waged  by  Israel  in 
the  territories.     In  the  course  of  the  debate,  how- 
ever,  Israel  charged,   on  the  other  hand,  that 
Egypt's  request  was  merely  part  of  an  intra-Arab 
political  struggle  in  which  Egypt  was  indulging  in 
"a  game  of  one-upmanship"  with  Syria. 

No  formal  resolution  was  put  before  the  Coun- 
cil.    In  informal  consultations,   the  members  focus- 
ed on  working  out  the  text  for  an  agreed  statement. 
The  Council  President   (France)   on  May  26  read  a 
statement  for  the  majority  that   (1)   affirmed  that 
the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  was  applicable  to  the 
occupied  territories  and  called  on  Israel  to  re- 
frain from  and  rescind  any  measure  that  would  vio- 
late its  provisions;    [2)   deplored  measures  taken  by 
Israel   in  the  territories  that  alter  their  demo- 
graphic composition  or  geographic  nature,  particu- 
larly the  establishment  of  settlements;   and   (3)  de- 
clared that  such  measures  constituted  an  obstacle 
to  peace. 

The  United  States  was  alone  in  disassociating 
itself  from  this  statement;   however,   it  did  not  in- 
sist on  having  the  statement  incorporated  into  a 
resolution  and  put  to  a  vote.     In  explanation.  Am- 
bassador Scranton  said  there  was  much  in  the  state- 
ment with  which  the  United  States  could  agree. 
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including  the  applicability  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  to  the  occupied  territories,   but  he 
criticized  it  for  lack  of  balance.     The  statement, 
he  explained,  was  unrelieved  by  any  recognition  of 
the  many  areas  in  which  the  Israeli  administration 
had  been  responsible  and  just.     In  particular,  the 
statement's  sweeping  injunction  to  Israel  to  res- 
cind measures  taken  contrary  to  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  was  out  of  place  in  that  context  and  at 
that  time.     He  concluded  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Government  of  Israel  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  aspects  of  its  policies  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories,  in  particular  those  involving  the  establish- 
ment of  settlements,   that  were  increasingly  a  matter 
of  concern  to  its  friends  and  that  were  not  helpful 
to  the  process  of  peace. 

November  Debate.  At  the  request  of  Egypt,  the 
Council  met  four  times  between  November  1  and  11  on 
this  issue.  In  its  October  20  letter  requesting 
the  meetings,  Egypt  said  that  Israel  was  continuing 
its  repressive  measures  against  Arab  inhabitants  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Council 
expressed  in  the  May  26  statement. 

On  November  11  the  Council  President  [Panama) 
read  a  consensus  statement  arrived  at  through  in- 
formal consultations.     In  the  statement  the  Council, 
inter  alia ,    (1)   reaffirmed  its  call  on  Israel  to 
facilitate  the  return  of  those  inhabitants  w^ho  had 
fled  the  areas  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities; 
(2)   reaffirmed  that  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention 
was  applicable  to  the  occupied  territories  and 
called  on  Israel  to  refrain  from  any  measure  that 
violated  its  provisions;    (3)  deplored  the  establish- 
ment of  Israeli  settlements  in  the  territories;  (4) 
considered  that  all  measures  taken  by  Israel  which 
tended  to  change  the  legal  status  of  Jerusalem  were 
invalid  and  urgently  called  on  Israel  once  again  to 
rescind  all  such  measures  and  to  desist  from  fur- 
ther such  action;  and   (_5)  recognized  that  any  act 
of  profanation  of  the  holy  places  might  seriously 
endanger  international  peace  and  security.     The  key 
difference  between  the  May  and  November  statements 
that  enabled  the  United  States  to  support  the  lat- 
ter was  that  in  November  the  Council  called  on 
Israel  to  rescind  only  its  measures  affecting  Jeru- 
salem rather  than  its  measures  in  all  the  occupied 
territories. 

Speaking  on  November  11,  Ambassador  Albert  W. 
Sherer,  Jr.,   said  that  the  United  States  had  joined 
with  the  other  Council  members  in  the  statement  be- 
cause it  believed  that  it  affirmed  several  import- 
ant principles  in  regard  to  the  occupied  territor- 
ies.    Among  these  were  the  applicability  of  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Convention  and  the  recognition  that 
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persons  displaced  in  the  1967  war  should  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  their  places  of  habitation  at  the 
time  of  that  war.     At  the  same  time  he  observed 
that  the  criticism  of  Israel  which  had  dominated 
the  Council's  debate  was  largely  one-sided  and  ex- 
cessive, particularly  in  regard  to  Israeli  protec- 
tion of  religious  sites.     Citing  the  portion  of  the 
consensus  statement  which  spoke  of  a  danger  to  the 
peace  of  any  act  of  profanation,  Ambassador  Sherer 
said  the  United  States  interpreted  this  to  mean  any 
act  by  the  population,  the  local  authorities,  or  the 
occupying  power.     Finally,  he  observed  that  the 
Council  had  been  dealing  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
problem  rather  than  with  the  problem  itself.  He 
said  that  the  conditions  which  had  been  discussed 
would  be  satisfactorily  resolved  only  in  the  con- 
text of  the  negotiation  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  accordance  with  Security  Council  resolutions  242 
and  338. 

UNDOF  Renewals 

Beginning  in  mid-May,   Secretary  General  Wald- 
heim  took  the  lead  in  consulting  with  the  parties 
regarding  extension  of  the  mandate  of  UNDOF  on  the 
Golan  Heights.     In  response  to  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al's letter  asking  for  his  consent  to  renewal, 
Syrian  President  Hafiz  al-Asad  invited  Mr.  Waldheim 
to  visit  Damacus  to  discuss  the  matter.     While  he 
was  en  route  to  Damascus,   Israel  informed  the  Sec- 
retary General  that  the  consent  given  previously  by 
Israel  to  renewal  was  conditional  on  a  similar 
agreement  by  Syria  without  political  conditions. 
Mr.  Waldheim  held  talks  May  26-27  with  President 
Asad,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  stay  he  announc- 
ed, without  mention  of  any  conditions,  that  Syria 
had  agreed  to  a  6-month  renewal. 

The  Security  Council  met  on  May  28  and  adopted 
a  resolution^/ extending  UNDOF  for  the  period  June  1 
to  November  30,   1976.     Sponsored  by  Benin,  Guyana, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Romania,  and  Tanzania,   the  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  13   (U.S.)   to  0, 
with  China  and  Libya  not  participating.     The  reso- 
lution also  called  upon  the  parties  to  implement 
immediately  Security  Council  resolution  338  and 
asked  the  Secretary  General  to  submit  a  report  at 
the  end  of  the  period  on  developments  in  the  situa- 
tion and  measures  taken  to  implement  that  resolu- 
tion . 

On  November  30,  by  a  vote  of  12    (U.S.)   to  0, 
with  Benin,   China,   and  Libya  not  participating,  the 


V  Resolution  390  (1976). 
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Security  Council  adopted  a  resolution ,^/very  simi- 
lar to  the  one  adopted  in  May,   that  extended  the 
UNDOF  mandate  until  May  31,   1977.     In  informal  con- 
sultations, however,  the  nonaligned  members  had  pro- 
posed changes  from  the  previous  resolution  which 
would  have  emphasized  the  need  for  rapid  progress 
toward  an  overall  settlement.     Israel  had  objected 
on  the  grounds  that  such  renewal  resolutions  were 
procedural  and  should  not  contain  new  political 
elements.     A  compromise  was  worked  out  whereby  a 
portion  of  the  proposed  new  language  was  incorpor- 
ated instead  in  a  statement  read  by  the  Council 
President  following  the  vote.     This  statement, 
agreed  to  by  all  members  voting  for  the  resolution, 
quoted  a  portion  of  the  Secretary  General's  report 
on  UNDOF  that  "the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
will  remain  unstable  and  potentially  dangerous  un- 
less real  progress  can  be  made  towards  a  just  and 
lasting  settlement  of  the  problem  in  all  its  as- 
pects . " 

In  a  short  statement  after  the  vote,  Ambassa- 
dor W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.,  said  that  the  United 
States  was  gratified  that  the  renewal  of  the  man- 
date had  been  expeditiously  handled.     He  commended 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Secretary  General 
and  the  UNDOF  Commander  and  noted  that  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Governments  of  Israel  and  Syria  had 
assured  the  success  of  UNDOF's  mission. 

Palestinian  Rights  Committee  Report 

In  a  resolution  adopted  on  November  30,  1975, 
the  30th  General  Assembly  established  a  20-stateZ/ 
Committee  on  the  Exercise  of  the  Inalienable  Rights 
of  the  Palestinian  People.     The  Committee  was  re- 
quested to  consider  and  recommend  to  the  Assembly  a 
"program  of  implementation"  enabling  the  Palestinian 
people  to  exercise  their  rights,  and  the  Security 
Council  was  requested  to  consider  the  Committee's 
report  as  soon  as  possible  after  June  1,  1976. 

The  Council  met  eight  times  between  June  9  and 
29  to  consider  the  Committee's  report.     On  the  last 
day  a  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Guyana,  Pakis- 
tan, Panama,   and  Tanzania  was  defeated  by  a  U.S. 


6^/  Resolution  398  (1976). 

JJ  Afghanistan,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Guinea,  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Malagasy  Republic, 
Malaysia,  Malta,  Pakistan,  Romania,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone, 
Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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veto.     The  vote  was  10  to  1   (U.S.),  with  4  absten- 
tions  (France,   Italy,   Sweden,   U.K.).     The  draft's 
principal  paragraph  would  have  affirmed  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  to  self-deter- 
mination,  including  the  right  of  return  and  the 
right  to  national  independence  in  Palestine. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States  Ambassador  Sherer 
characterized  as  "misguided"  the  basic  approach  of 
seeking  to  resolve  a  complex  international  dispute 
by  committee,   rather  than  in  negotiations  among  the 
parties.     He  criticized  the  draft  resolution  for  its 
one-sided  stress  on  the  rights  and  interests  of  one 
party  to  the  Middle  East  dispute  while  ignoring  the 
rights  and  interests  of  other  parties.  Ambassador 
Sherer  said  that  in  the  U.S.  view  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  Palestinians  and  their  role  in  a 
final  settlement  constituted  a  matter  which  must  be 
negotiated  between  the  parties  before  it  could  be 
defined  by  the  Council. 

(See  below,  p.   22  for  General  Assembly  consid- 
eration of  the  Committee's  Report.) 

Israeli  Raid  on  Entebbe  Airport 

On  June  27,   armed  Palestinians  hijacked  an  Air 
France  airbus  en  route  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Paris  and 
diverted  it  to  Entebbe  Airport  near  Kampala,  Uganda. 
After  4  days,  the  terrorists  released  some  of  the 
hostages,  but  continued  to  hold  those  passengers 
with  Israeli  passports  and  some  non-Israeli  Jews. 
Israel  agreed  to  negotiate  for  the  remaining  hos- 
tages, but  several  more  days  of  negotiations,  con- 
ducted through  President  Amin  of  Uganda,   failed  to 
free  the  remaining  100  passengers.     On  the  night  of 
July  3-4,  an  Israeli  commando  force  landed  at  En- 
tebbe Airport  and  rescued  the  hostages   in  a  1-1/2 
hour  operation.     The  raid,  which  Uganda  charged  had 
violated  its  territorial  sovereignty  and  integrity, 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  three  hostages,   the  lead- 
er of  the  Israeli  force,  and  several  Ugandan  sol- 
diers and  Palestinian  terrorists;   the  wounding  of 
others;   and  extensive  damage  to  the  airport. 

The  Council  met  five  times  between  July  9  and 
14  at  the  request  of  Mauritius,  on  behalf  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) ,   to  consider 
the  Entebbe  events.     Two  draft  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, differing  greatly  in  their  perception  of 
and  attitude  toward  the  issue.     Neither  draft  was 
adopted  and  the  Council  ended  its  debate  with  no 
conclusive  action. 

On  July  12  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  introduced  the  first  draft  resolution, 
which  would  have   (1)   condemned  hijacking  and  all 
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other  acts  threatening  the  lives  of  passengers  and 
crews  and  the  safety  of  international  civil  avia- 
tion and  called  on  all  states  to  prevent  and  punish 
such  acts  of  terrorism;    (2)  deplored  the  loss  of 
life  resulting  from  the  hijacking;    (3)  reaffirmed 
the  need  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  all  states;  and  (4)   enjoined  the  inter- 
national community  to  give  the  highest  priority  to 
consideration  of  further  means  to  assure  the  safety 
of  international  aviation. 

In  addressing  the  Council,  Ambassador  Scranton 
declared:     "We  must  be  deeply  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  air  piracy  and  the  callous  and  pernicious 
use  of  innocent  people  as  hostages  to  promote  poli- 
tical ends."     He  said  that  Israel  was  within  its 
rights   in  using  limited  force  to  protect  its  na- 
tionals, believed  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  exe- 
cution,  then  questioned  whether  Uganda  had  lived  up 
to  its  international  legal  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities regarding  the  hostages.     Noting  a  number 
of  previous  anti -hi j acking  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations,  Ambassador  Scranton  urged  the 
Council  to  record  its  collective  view  that  inter- 
national terrorism- -and  specifically  hijacking-- 
must  be  stopped.     Recalling  that  the  United  States 
in  1972  had  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly  a 
draft  convention  providing  for  the  prosecution  of 
international  terrorists,  but  that  nothing  had  come 
of  the  proposal  because  of  disagreement  over  the 
definition  of  terrorism,  he  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  urge  adoption  of  an  anti- 
hijacking  convention  in  the  ICAO.     He  concluded  by 
reiterating  support  for  the  Israeli  rescue  mission 
which  "electrified  millions  everywhere."     He  called 
the  raid  "justified,   truly  justified,  because  inno- 
cent,  decent  people  have  a  right  to  live  and  be 
rescued  from  terrorists  who  recognize  no  law  and 
are  ready  to  kill   if  their  demands  are  not  met." 

Although  it  was  clear  that  the  draft  resolu- 
tion would  not  have  the  majority  needed  for  adop- 
tion,  the  United  States  and  United  Kingdom  brought 
it  to  a  vote  on  July  14  to  call  attention  to  the 
increasingly  grave  international  problem  of  hijack- 
ing.    The  result  was  6  votes  in  favor  (France, 
Italy,  Japan,   Sweden,  U.K.,  U.S.),   2  abstentions 
(Panama,   Romania),   and  7  members  not  participating. 
No  Council  member  voted  against  it. 

The  second  draft  resolution,   sponsored  by 
Benin,   Libya,   and  Tanzania,   concentrated  exclusively 
on  the  violation  of  Uganda's  territory.      It  condem- 
ned Israel's  violation  of  Ugandan  territorial  inte- 
grity and  demanded  that   Israel  pay  Uganda  compensa- 
tion for  damages,   but  it  made  no  mention  of  the  hi- 
jacking.    The  sponsors,   aware  that  it  did  not  have 
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the  votes  for  adoption,  did  not  press  it  to  a  vote. 
UNEF  Renewal 

On  October  22,  by  a  vote  of  13   (U.S.)   to  0,  the 
Security  Council  adopted  a  resolutions/renewing  the 
mandate  of  the  UN  Emergency  Force   (UNEF)   in  the 
Sinai  for  1  year  until  October  24,   1977.     The  reso- 
lution, virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  previous 
year,  also  called  upon  the  parties  concerned  to  im- 
plement immediately  resolution  338,  expressed  the 
Council's  confidence  that  UNEF  would  be  maintained 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy,  and  requested 
the  Secretary  General  to  report  at  the  end  of  the 
year  on  developments  in  the  situation  and  steps 
taken  to  implement  resolution  338. 

In  addition,   the  Council  President  [Pakistan) 
read  a  statement  agreed  to  during  consultations  be- 
fore the  meeting  that,   should  developments  occur 
which  would  lead  the  Secretary  General  to  consider 
it  appropriate  to  report  to  the  Council  before  the 
expiration  of  the  mandate,  the  Council  would  expect 
him  to  do  so.      (China  and  Libya  did  not  participate 
in  the  vote  and  as  a  result  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
agreed  statement.) 

After  the  resolution  was  adopted.  Ambassador 
Sherer  noted  that  UNEF  had  played  an  indispensable 
role  in  helping  to  maintain  the  cease-fire  called 
for  by  resolution  338,  but  that  maintenance  of  the 
cease-fire  was  only  one  element  in  the  carefully 
balanced  formulation  of  that  resolution.     In  renew- 
ing UNEF,  he  said,  the  Council  should  remind  itself 
in  the  most  urgent  terms  that  negotiation  of  a  just 
and  durable  peace  was  the  ultimate  purpose  of  that 
resolution . 


General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  31st  General  Assembly  had  four  Middle 
East-related  items  on  its  agenda,   all  of  which  had 
been  considered  in  earlier  years  as  well.     Two  of 
the  items- -UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  and  Report  of  the  Special 
Committee  to  Investigate  Israeli  Practices  Affect- 
ing the  Human  Rights  of  the  Population  of  the  Occu- 
pied Terr itories - -were  allocated  to  the  Special 
Political  Committee.     The  other  two  items - -Question 
of  Palestine  and  Situation  in  the  Middle  East--were 
considered  directly  in  plenary  without  reference  to 
a  main  committee. 


8/  Resolution  396  (1976). 
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UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East 

From  July  1975  to  June  1976,  UNRWA  was  increas- 
ingly plagued  by  its  chronic  shortage  of  funds,  and 
the  situation  was  exacerbated  by  world  inflation 
and  adverse  currency  exchange  rates.     In  addition, 
the  disruptions  caused  by  the  civil  war  in  Lebanon 
forced  UNRWA  in  January  to  move  its  headquarters 
from  Beirut,  partly  to  Amman  and  partly  to  Vienna, 
making  1976  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  its  his- 
tory.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  UNRWA 's  deficit  was 
$11.2  million,  while  its  projected  budget  for  1977 
was  $140  million- -about  $14  million  higher  than  in 
1976. 

The  Special  Political  Committee  of  the  31st 
General  Assembly  met  eight  times  between  October  25 
and  November  8  to  consider  UNRWA  and  other  topics 
customarily  associated  with  it.     The  Committee  had 
before  it  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of 
UNRWA,  a  report  by  the  Secretary  General  on  Israel's 
compliance  with  provisions  of  an  earlier  resolution 
concerning  the  population  and  refugees  displaced 
since  1967,   the  report  of  the  UN  Conciliation  Com- 
mission for  Palestine   (PCC] and  the  report  of  the 
Working  Group  on  the  Financing  of  UNRWA. 

Forty-one  states  took  part  in  the  debate,  which 
focused  on  UNRWA' s  financial  straits,  but  covered  a 
broad  range  of  Middle  East  political  problems  as 
well.     The  Committee  concluded  its  consideration  of 
UNRWA  by  approving  five  draft  resolutions.     All  were 
similar  to  resolutions  adopted  in  previous  years. 

U.S.   Draft  Resolution.     In  introducing  a  draft 
resolution  on  November  2,   the  U.S.  Representative, 
Pearl  Bailey,  noted  the  growing  demands  placed  on 
UNRWA  every  year  and  the  need  to  assure  UNRWA' s 
continuing  existence  "as  long  as  the  underlying 
political  problem  related  to  the  Palestinian  refu- 
gees persists."     She  pointed  out  that  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  the  agency  since  1948  totaled  some  $675 
million.     After  outlining  the  precarious  financial 
position  of  UNRWA,  she  commended  states  which  con- 
tribute to  the  agency  and  appealed  to  others  to 
follow  their  example.     Miss  Bailey  also  paid  trib- 
ute to  the  "tireless  and  dedicated  service"  of  Sir 
John  Rennie,  UNRWA' s  Commissioner  General. 

The  U.S.  draft  resolution,  entitled  "Assist- 
ance to  Palestine  refugees,"  was  virtually  identical 


The  PCC  was  established  by  the  third  General  Assembly 
in  resolution  194  adopted  on  Dec.  11,  1948;  its  three  members 
are  France,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 
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to  resolutions  sponsored  by  the  United  States  in 
1975  and  earlier  years.     It   (1)  noted  with  deep 
regret  that  repatriation  or  compensation  of  the 
refugees  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  11  of  General 
Assembly  resolution  194  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on 
December  11,  1948,  had  not  been  effected,  and  that 
no  progress  had  been  made  in  the  program  endorsed 
by  the  Assembly  in  1952  for  the  reintegration  of 
refugees  either  by  repatriation  or  resettlement; 
(2)   expressed  thanks  to  the  Commissioner  General, 
the  UNRWA  staff,   the  specialized  agencies,  and 
private  organizations  for  their  valuable  work  in 
assisting  the  refugees;    (3)  noted  with  regret  that 
the  PCC  had  been  unable  to  find  means  of  achieving 
progress  in  the  implementation  of  paragraph  11  of 
resolution  194—/  and  requested  it  to  continue  its 
efforts  to  do  so;    (4)   directed  attention  to  the 
continuing  seriousness  of  the  financial  position 
of  UNRWA;    (5)   expressed  concern  that,  despite  ef- 
forts to  collect  additional  contributions,  UNRWA's 
income  was  still  insufficient  to  cover  expenses 
and,  at  the  present  level  of  giving,  deficits 
would  continue  to  recur  each  year;   and  (6)  called 
upon  all  Governments  urgently  to  respond  generously 
to  UNRWA's  needs,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
budgetary  deficit  projected  in  the  Commissioner 
General's  report. 

The  U.S.   draft  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  November  5  by  a  vote  of  96   (U.S.)  to 
0,  with  1  abstention,  and  adopted  by  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  November  23  by  a  vote  of  115   (U.S.)  to 
0,  with  2  abstentions 

Assistance  to  Persons  Displaced  in  1967.  Swe- 
den introduced  a  draft  resolution,  ultimately 
sponsored  by  20  states,   that  reaffirmed  previous 
resolutions  on  this  subject,  again  endorsed  the 
efforts  of  UNRWA  to  continue  to  provide  humanitar- 
ian assistance  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis  to 
those  in  need  as  a  result  of  the  1967  hostilities, 
and  strongly  appealed  to  Governments,  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  to  contribute  generously 
for  these  purposes  to  UNRWA  and  to  other  inter- 
governmental and  nongovernmental  organizations 
concerned . 


10/  On  Oct.  4  the  PCC  reported  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  implementation  of  paragraph  11  of  resolution  194  pre- 
supposed substantial  changes  in  the  Middle  East  situation, 
and  that  although  there  had  been  a  certain  improvement  in 
the  situation  in  1974-75,  the  past  year  had  not  produced 
similar  progress  toward  a  final  settlement. 

11/  Resolution  31/15  A. 
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The  resolution  was  approved  unanimously  in  com- 
mittee on  November  5  and^adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Assembly  on  November  23.—' 

UNRWA  Finances .     The  Working  Group  on  the  Fi- 
nancing  of  UNRWAB/  was  established  by  the  25th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  December  1970  and  has  been  renewed 
annually  by  each  General  Assembly  since.  Although 
in  1976  the  financial  difficulties  of  UNRWA  were 
more  critical  than  ever,   the  threatened  suspension 
of  services  was  averted.     This  was  largely  due  to 
$27  million  in  special  contributions  received  after 
UNRWA' s  appeal   for  aid  in  June  1976.     These  contri- 
butions reduced  the  deficit  to  $11.2  million,  but 
did  not  allay  problems  of  inadequate  working  capi- 
tal.    A  reduction  of  services  was  also  necessary. 
In  its  October  25  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  Working  Group  noted  that  the  agency's  liability 
for  separation  benefits   for  local  staff,  which 
would  total  about  $20  million  should  UNRWA  dissolve, 
aggravated  its  financial  weakness.     The  Working 
Group  suggested  that  the  Assembly  consider  accept- 
ing contingent  liability  against  the  UN  budget  to 
alleviate  this  problem.      (The  Assembly  took  no  action 
on  this  suggestion  during  the  year.)     In  addition, 
the  report  concluded  that  a  situation  whereby  a 
small  group  of  countries  bore  the  major  burden  of 
financing  UNRWA ' s  budget  no  longer  corresponded  with 
the  requirements  of  the  situation  and  was  inconsist- 
ent with  the  terms  of  the  resolution  by  which  the 
Assembly  in  1974  had  renewed  UNRWA' s  mandate  for 
another  3  years.     The  Group  therefore  called  for 
larger  contributions  from  those  who  had  contributed 
inadequately  or  not  at  all. 

On  November  4  Iran  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion, ultimately  sponsored  by  12  states,   that  com- 
mended the  Working  Group  for  its  work  and  requested 
it  to  continue  its  efforts  for  a  further  period  of 
1  year.     The  resolution  was  approved  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  November  5  and  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Assembly  on  November  23 

14/ 

Israeli  Actions  Toward  Palestinian  Refugees. 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  respectively,  introduced 
draft  resolutions  on  "Population  and  refugees  dis- 
placed since  1967"  and  "Palestine  refugees  in  the 


12/  Resolution  31/15  B. 

13/  Ghana,  Norway,  France,  Japan,  Lebanon,  Turkey  (Chair- 
man), Trinidad  and  Tobago,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

14/  Resolution  31/15  C. 
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Gaza  Strip,"  both  sponsored  by  the  same  15  states. 
The  two  drafts  attempted  to  present  a  more  balanced 
treatment  than  the  1975  single  resolution  which  had 
included  a  paragraph  condemning  Israeli  military 
attacks  on  refugee  camps. 

The  first  draft  resolution   (1)   reaffirmed  the 
right  of  the  displaced  inhabitants  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  camps  in  the  territories  occupied 
by  Israel  since  1967;    (2)   deplored  the  continued 
refusal  of  Israel  to  help  the  displaced  inhabitants 
to  return;   and  (3)   called  once  more  upon  Israel  (a) 
to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  return  of  the  dis- 
placed inhabitants;   and  (b)   to  desist  from  all  meas- 
ures that  obstruct  the  return  of  the  displaced  in- 
habitants and  affect  the  physical  and  demographic 
structure  of  the  occupied  territories. 

The  resolution  was  approved  on  November  8  in 
committee  by  a  recorded  vote  of  101   (U.S.)   to  2, 
with  2  abstentions.     The  General  Assembly  adopted 
it  in  plenary  session  on  November  23  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  118   (U.S.)   to  2,  with  2  abstentions  J-5_/ln  an 
explanation  after  the  vote  in  the  Special  Political 
Committee,   the  U.S.   Representative,  B.   J.  Jones, 
said  that  the  resolution  was  consistent  with  the 
long-standing  U.S.   insistence  that  persons  displac- 
ed in  the  1967  war  should  be  permitted  to  return  to 
their  places  of  habitation  at  the  time  of  that  war, 
and  it  was  also  in  accord  with  article  13  of  the 
1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. Ip/ 

The  second  draft  resolution  called  upon  Israel 
(1)   to  take  effective  steps  immediately  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  refugees  concerned  to  the  camps  from 
which  they  were  removed  in  the  Gaza  Strip  and  to 
provide  adequate  shelters  for  their  accommodation; 
and  (2)   to  desist  from  further  removal  of  refugees 
and  destruction  of  their  shelters. 

The  Committee  approved  this  draft  resolution 
on  November  8  by  a  recorded  vote  of  101  to  2,  with 
2  abstentions   (U.S.),  and  the  plenary  Assembly 
adopted  it  on  November  23  by  a  recorded  vote  of  118 
to   2,  with  3  abstentions   (U.S.).1_Z/   In  explaining 
the  U.S.   abstention.  Miss  Jones  said  in  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  United  States  considered  it  illogical 


15  Resolution  31/15  D. 

16/  Article  13  says:     "1.     Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  movement  and  residence  within  the  borders  of  each 
state.     2.     Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  country,  in- 
cluding his  own,  and  to  return  to  his  country." 
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that  a  resolution  which  purported  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  refugees  called  for  their  return  to  camps 
even  if  they  had  been  provided  with  better  housing 
outside  the  camps  or  did  not  wish  to  return. 

UNRWA  Pledging  Conference.     At  UNRWA's  annual 
pledging  conference,^  held  November  24  ,  44  states 
announced  pledges  of  contributions  in  cash  or  kind 
totaling  the  equivalent  of  $63,115,490. 

The  conference  opened  with  pleas  by  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  President  and  the  UNRWA  Commissioner 
General  for  generous  contributions  in  view  of  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  that  would  be  required 
in  Lebanon. 

Ambassador  Sherer  announced  a  U.S.  contribu- 
tion of  $26.7  million  for  1977  and  said  that  the 
Department  of  State  would  request  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  make  available  additional  funds. 
In  1976  U.S.   contributions  totaled  $38.7  million, 
including  $12  million  donated  in  response  to  the 
plea  for  additional  aid.     In  making  the  U.S.  pledge, 
Ambassador  Sherer  declared  that  "UNRWA  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  international  efforts  to  main- 
tain stability  and  calm  in  the  area  while  the  search 
for  a  settlement  of  the  underlying  political  prob- 
lems proceeds."     Calling  UNRWA's  financial  problems 
"a  matter  of  profound  concern  to  the  world  commun- 
ity," he  urged  all  Governments  financially  able  to 
do  so  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  for  1977  so 
that  UNRWA's  important  work  could  continue  without 
interruption . 

Israeli  Practices  in  Occupied  Territories 

The  23rd  General  Assembly  had  established  the 
three-member  Special  Committee  in  December  1968, 
but  it  was  not  constituted  until  September  1969.—/ 
The  Committee  has  never  been  permitted  to  visit 
either  Israel  or  the  occupied  territories  because 
Israel  considers  both  it  and  its  mandate  biased  and 
because  none  of  its  members  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Israel.     Nevertheless,   the  Committee's 
report  has  been  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  annually 
since  1970.     In  1976,   as  in  previous  years,  the 
Committee's  report  was  based  on  the  examination  of 
documents  and  press  material,  testimony  received  in 
person  and  by  letter,  and  hearings  held  in  Geneva. 

In  1976  the  Special  Political  Committee  con- 
sidered the  Committee's  report  at  12  meetings  be- 
tween November  10  and  December  2;   44  states  took 


18/  Members  in  1976  were  Sri  Lanka,  Senegal,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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part  in  the  debate.     Four  draft  resolutions  were 
introduced  on  December  1,   approved  in  comini ttee  by 
rollcall  votes  on  December  2,   and  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  after  recorded 
votes  on  December  16. 

The  first  resolution,   introduced  by  Bangladesh 
and  sponsored  by  11  states,    (1)   strongly  deplored 
Israeli  measures  to  alter  the  demographic  composi- 
tion or  geographic  nature  of  Arab  territories  occu- 
pied since  1967,  particularly  by  the  establishment 
of  settlements;    (2)   declared  that  such  measures 
had  no  legal  validity  and  constituted  an  obstacle 
to  achieving  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  area; 
(3)   declared  further  that  all  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  taken  by  Israel  purporting 
to  change  the  legal  status  of  Jerusalem  were  in- 
valid;  and   (4}   urgently  called  once  more  upon 
Israel  to  rescind  and  cease  all  measures  tending  to 
change  the  demographic  composition,   geographic  na- 
ture, or  status  of  the  occupied  Arab  territories  or 
any  part  thereof,   including  Jerusalem. 

The  Committee  approved  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  102  to  3   (U.S.),  with  4  abstentions,  and 
the  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  129  to  3 
(U.S.),  with  4  abstentions  ■'■V   In  explaining  the 
U.S.  vote.  Ambassador  Sherer  said  in  the  Special 
Political  Committee  that  the  demand  for  Israel  to 
rescind  measures  taken  in  the  occupied  territories 
was  excessive  and  out  of  place  in  any  context  which 
did  not  include  all  aspects  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace.     He  also  took  strong  exception  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  resolution  came  before  the  Committee. 
He  said  it  simply  took  the  Security  Council  consen- 
sus statement  of  November  11   (see  above,  p.  9). 
added  an  element  which  had  been  removed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  consensus,  and  in  effect  asked  the 
Assembly  to  reinterpret  or  expand  upon  the  Council's 
statement.      (This  element  was  the  specific  call  in 
paragraph  (4)   to  rescind  measures  in  all  territor- 
ies rather  than  just  Jerusalem.)     Ambassador  Sherer 
said  that,  having  joined  in  a  consensus  statement 
which  emerged  from  deliberations  in  the  Security 
Council,   the  United  States  did  not  feel  obliged  to 
support  automatically  similar  efforts  elsewhere  in 
another  context  or  forum. 

Indonesia  introduced  the  second  draft  resolu- 
tion, which  was  sponsored  by  14  states.  Virtually 
identical  to  a  resolution  adopted  in  1975,   it  re- 
affirmed the  applicability  of  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  to  the  Arab  territories  occupied  by 
Israel  since  1967,   including  Jerusalem,  and  deplored 
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the  failure  of  Israel  to  acknowledge  that  applica- 
bility.    The  resolution  was  approved  in  committee 
by  a  vote  of  107   (U.S.)   to  0,  with  2  abstentions, 
and  adopted  by  a  vote  of  134   (U.S.)   to  0,  with  2 
abstentions.^^/  Explaining  the  U.S.  vote,  Ambassador 
Scherer  noted  traditional  U.S.   support  for  the 
"fundamental  and  important  point"  that  the  Fourth 
Geneva  Convention  applies  to  the  occupied  terri- 
tories . 

The  third  resolution,   introduced  by  Pakistan 
and  sponsored  by  10  states,  related  directly  to  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee.     Among  other  pro- 
visions,  the  lengthy  resolution  (1)   again  called 
upon  Israel  to  allow  the  Special  Committee  access 
to  the  occupied  territories;    (2)   deplored  Israel's 
violation  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  and  other 
applicable  international  instruments;    (3)  condemned 
a  wide  variety  of  alleged  Israeli  policies  and 
practices  in  the  occupied  territories;    (4)  reaffirm- 
ed that  all  measures  taken  by  Israel  "to  change  the 
physical  character,  demographic  composition,  insti- 
tutional structure  or  status  of  the  occupied  terri- 
tories, or  any  part  thereof"  were  null  and  void; 
(5)  demanded  that  Israel  desist  from  the  policies 
and  practices  referred  to;  and  (6)   requested  the 
Special  Committee  to  continue  its  work. 

The  resolution  was  approved  in  committee  by  a 
vote  of  84  to  3   (U.S.),  with  22  abstentions,  and 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  100  to  5 
(U.S.),  with  30  abstentions         Ambassador  Sherer 
explained  in  committee  that  the  United  States  had 
voted  against  the  resolution  "because  we  believe 
that  the  extensive  list  of  allegations   .    .    .  de- 
serve more  careful  and  balanced  investigation"  than 
appeared  in  the  Special  Committee's  report  or  in 
the  resolution.     He  added  that  "such  simplistic  ap- 
proaches to  complex  issues  devalue  the  work  of  the 
General  Assembly." 

The  final  resolution  on  the  Committee's  re- 
port was  introduced  by  Cuba  and  sponsored  by  13 
states.     It  took  note  of  the  Special  Committee's 
report  on  the  destruction  of  the  Syrian  town  of 
Quneitra  in  1974  and  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
thoroughness  and  impartiality  of  the  expert^?/ en- 
gaged to  assess  the  nature,   extent,  and  value  of  the 
damage.     The  resolution  also  condemned  "the  massive. 
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deliberate  destruction  of  Quneitra  perpetrated  dur- 
ing Israeli  occupation  and  prior  to  the  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces  from  that  city  in  1974"  and  rec- 
ognized that  Syria  was  entitled  to  full  and  ade- 
quate compensation. 

The  Committee  approved  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  81  to  2,  with  26  abstentions   (U.S.)?  and 
the  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  97  to  3,  with 
36  abstentions   (U.S.)?—/  Ambassador  Sherer  explain- 
ed that  the  United  States  abstained  because  it  be- 
lieved the  issues  involved  in  the  whole  question  of 
compensation  were  a  matter  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment between  the  parties  and  should  not  be  prejudg- 
ed by  the  Committee. 

Question  of  Palestine 

The  "Question  of  Palestine,"  on  the  Assembly's 
agenda  since  1974,  was  considered  by  the  Assembly 
in  plenary  session  at  11  meetings  between  November 
15  and  24.     The  debate  in  1976  focused  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Exercise  of  the  In- 
alienable Rights  of  the  Palestinian  People,  which 
had  earlier  been  submitted  to  the  Security  Council 
(see  above ,  p .    11) . 

The  report  reaffirmed  the  "natural  and  inalien- 
able" right  of  Palestinians  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  recommended  implementing  this  right  in  two 
phases.     The  first  phase  would  be  the  return  of 
those  displaced  as  a  result  of  the  June  1967  war, 
and  the  second  phase  would  be  the  return  of  those 
displaced  between  1948  and  1967.     The  Committee  fur- 
ther recommended,   inter  alia ,   that  the  Security 
Council  establish  a  time-table  for  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  the  occupied  territories  by  June  1, 
1977,  and  that  those  territories  subsequently  be 
handed  over  to  the  PLO  as  the  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people. 

On  November  22  Uganda  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution, sponsored  by  28  states,  that  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  urged  the  Secur- 
ity Council  to  consider  the  report  again,  and  au- 
thorized the  Committee  to  promote  the  implementa- 
tion of  its  recommendations  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  General  Assembly  in  1977. 

On  November  23,  Ambassador  Scranton  strongly 
criticized  the  one- sidedness  and  lack  of  balance  in 
the  Committee's  report  which  was  based  only  on  the 
interests  of  the  Palestinians  and  ignored  other 
vital  and  essential  issues  essential  to  a  Middle 
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East  settlement.     Among  these  were  the  right  of 
Israel  to  exist  in  the  Middle  East;  the  need  for 
the  Palestinians  to  accept  the  legitimacy  and  real- 
ity of  the  State  of  Israel;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Arab  states,  as  well  as  Israel,  must  join  in  ending 
the  state  of  war  and  arriving  at  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment in  the  area.     He  also  criticized  the  report 
for  prejudging  the  outcome  of  negotiations  that 
must  take  place  between  the  parties  themselves  in 
accordance  with  Security  Council  resolutions  242 
and  338,  declaring  that  an  imposed  solution  was 
both  unfair  and  unworkable.     While  reaffirming  U.S. 
agreement  with  the  premise  that  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations and  interests  of  the  Palestinian  people 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  working  out  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Middle  East,  Ambassador  Scranton  said 
that  this  particular  report  "frankly  and  bluntly 
.   .    .  makes  the  United  Nations  look  ridiculous." 
He  also  opposed  extending  the  Committee's  mandate 
or  reconsidering  the  report  in  the  Security  Council 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  on  November 
24  by  a  recorded  vote  of  90  to  16  (U.S.),  with  30 
abstentions ?V     Representatives  of  30  states  spoke 
in  explanation  of  their  votes,  with  a  high  propor- 
tion, including  some  who  supported  the  resolution, 
reaffirming  as  well  their  support  for  the  rights  of 
Israel  or  of  the  continuing  applicability  of  reso- 
lutions 242  and  338  as  a  basis  for  peace. 

On  the  initiative  of  Yugoslavia,  the  Assembly 
on  December  22  agreed  without  a  vote  to  add  Guyana, 
Mali,  and  Nigeria  to  the  membership  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Rights  Committee.     The  United  States  recorde 
no  objection  to  the  enlargement  because,  in  light 
of  its  previously  expressed  opposition  to  continuin 
the  Committee,  the  size  was  irrelevant. 

Situation  in  the  Middle  East 

At  eight  meetings  between  December  2  and  9  the 
General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  considered  the 
general  item  on  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
Fifty-three  states  took  part  in  the  extensive  de- 
bate, which  covered  all  aspects  of  the  issue,  but 
focused  primarily  on  the  modalities  of  reconvening 
the  Middle  East  Peace  Conference. 

Three  draft  resolutions  were  introduced  on 
December  6:     the  first  by  I srael - -which  noted  that 
it  was  the  first  time  it  had  submitted  a  draft  for 
consideration  by  the  General  Assembly- -and  the  othe 
two  by  Sri  Lanka  in  its  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Group  of  Non-Aligned  Countries. 
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The  short  Israeli  draft  resolution  called  on 
Egypt,   Israel,  Jordan,  and  Syria  to  reconvene  with- 
out delay  at  the  Middle  East  Peace  Conference  under 
the  cochairmanship  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.   in  order  to  resume  negotiations  without 
prior  conditions  on  the  establishment  of  a  just  and 
durable  peace  as  called  for  in  Security  Council 
resolutions  242  and  338. 

The  first  nonaligned  draft,  ultimately  spon- 
sored by  31  states,  was  similar  to  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  this  subject  in 
1975.     It   (1)  called  for  an  early  resumption  of  the 
Middle  East  Peace  Conference  with  the  participation 
of  the  PLO;    (2)   condemned  Israel's  continued  occu- 
pation of  Arab  territories  and  its  measures  taken 
to  change  the  character  and  institutional  structure 
of  those  territories;    (3)  reaffirmed  that  the  basic 
prerequisites  of  peace  were  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
all  territory  occupied  since  1967  and  attainment  by 
the  Palestinians  of  their  inalienable  rights;  (4) 
requested  all  states  to  stop  supplying  Israel  with 
military  or  other  forms  of  aid;    (5)   requested  the 
Security  Council  to  take  effective  measures,  within 
an  appropriate  timetable,   for  the  implementation  of 
all  relevant  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council 
resolutions  on  the  Middle  East  and  Palestine;  and 
(6)  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  inform  the 
cochairmen  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  the  present 
resolution  and  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  its  implementation. 

The  second  nonaligned  draft  resolution,  ulti- 
mately sponsored  by  38  states,    (1)   asked  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  resume  his  early  contacts  with  the 
parties  and  cochairmen  and  to  report  to  the  Security 
Council  on  the  results  of  these  contacts  by  March 
1,   1977;    (2)  called  for  the  Middle  East  Peace  Con- 
ference to  be  reconvened  not  later  than  the  end  of 
March  1977;   and   (3)   requested  the  Security  Council 
to  meet  subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the  Secre- 
tary General's  report  to  consider  the  situation  in 
the  area  in  the  light  of  that  report. 

On  the  same  day  India,  Malta,   Senegal,  Sri 
Lanka,   and  Yugoslavia  submitted  amendments  to  the 
Israeli  draft  resolution  that,   among  other  things, 
added  the  PLO  to  the  list  of  those  participating  in 
the  Middle  East  Peace  Conference.     As  a  consequence, 
Israel  withdrew  its  draft  without  bringing  it  to  a 
vote . 

On  December  9,  Ambassador  Scranton  announced 
that  the  United  States  would  oppose  the  31-power 
draft  resolution.     He  said  that  the  United  States 
did  not  believe  that  the  one-sided  condemnations  it 
contained  were  warranted  or  would  have  any  positive 
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effect.     He  also  criticized  the  draft  for  its  lack 
of  balance  in  its  reference  to  the  potential  ele- 
ments of  the  peace.     Regarding  the  38-power  draft, 
Ambassador  Scranton  said  that  the  motivation  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  resolution  itself  was  consistent 
with  the  U.S.   view  of  the  urgency  of  resuming  the 
negotiating  process.     The  United  States  was  compel- 
led to  oppose  the  resolution,   however,   because  of 
two  serious  problems.     First,   the  resolution  set  an 
artificial  deadline  for  reconvening  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference, which  was  a  matter  for  the  parties  them- 
selves to  decide.      It  also  set  out  a  time  frame  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council,   a  matter  which 
should  be  subject  to  consultations  among  the  mem- 
bers and  not  prejudged  by  the  Assembly.  Secondly, 
the  request  to  the  Secretary  General  to  resume  his 
contacts  with  the  parties  was  phrased  in  such  a  way 
as  to  imply  that  the  PLO  should  be  one  of  the  par- 
ties consulted.     Ambassador  Scranton  reiterated 
that  the  United  States  believed  that  the  question 
of  additional  participants  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
was  one  which  could  only  be  addressed  by  the  origi- 
nal participants  themselves. 

On  December  9  the  Assembly  adopted  the  31-power 
draft  resolution  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  91  to  11 
(U.S.J,  with  29  abstentions  ,2Vand  the  38-power  draft 
resolution  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  122  to  2  (U.S.), 
with  8  abstentions. 

26/ 


CYPRUS 

Intercommunal  Talks 

During  1976,   intercommunal  talks  between  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriot  com- 
munities took  place  under  UN  auspices  in  Vienna, 
Nicosia,   and  New  York.     However,  progress  toward  a 
Cyprus  settlement  was  blocked  by  the  failure  of  the 
parties  to  agree  on  both  procedural  matters  and  sub- 
stantive issues. 

Glafkos  Clerides,  representing  the  Greek  Cyp- 
riots,  and  Rauf  Denktash,  representing  the  Turkish 
Cypriots,  met  in  Vienna  February  17-21  for  the  fifth 
round  of  formal  intercommunal  talks  that  have  been 
held  under  UN  auspices  since  April  1975.  Discus- 
sions were  held  on  territorial  and  constitutional 
issues,  and  agreement  was  reached  to  exchange  writ- 
ten proposals  in  April  through  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al's Special  Representative,  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar. 
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The  two  sides  also  agreed  to  meet  with  the  Special 
Representative  in  Nicosia  in  March  to  examine  hu- 
manitarian problems  and  to  meet  with  the  Secretary 
General  in  May  in  Vienna  to  discuss  the  referral  of 
constitutional  and  territorial  proposals  to  mixed 
committees  of  experts. 

Seven  meetings  were  held  in  Nicosia  between 
March  5  and  31  to  consider  such  humanitarian  issues 
as  missing  persons  of  both  sides  and  the  displace- 
ment of  Greek  Cypriots.     Representatives  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  its  Cen- 
tral Tracing  Agency  also  participated  in  some  of 
these  meetings  at  which  agreement  was  reached  to  re- 
open a  number  of  schools  for  Greek  Cypriot  pupils 
in  villages  in  the  Turkish  zone.     In  response  to 
complaints  of  the  forced  displacement  of  Greek  Cyp- 
riots,  the  parties  also  agreed  to  improve  screening 
procedures  for  Greek  Cypriots  leaving  the  Turkish 
Cypriot  zone. 

In  April,   the  two  sides  exchanged  written  pro- 
posals on  the  territorial  and  constitutional  ele- 
ments of  a  settlement,  as  they  had  earlier  agreed. 
The  Greek  Cypriot  territorial  proposals,  suggesting 
the  relinquishment  of  three  areas  under  Turkish  con- 
trol, were  submitted  April  8,  but  were  rejected  by 
Mr.   Denktash  on  the  ground  that  the  proposal  was 
presented  in  a  way  that  implied  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral had  endorsed  it  at  the  February  talks.  The 
Secretary  General  on  April  13  stated  that  he  had 
made  only  procedural  suggestions  at  those  talks. 

The  Turkish  Cypriot  proposals,   submitted  April 
17,  were  rejected  by  Mr.  Papadopoulo^-Z/  in  a  letter 
of  April  22  which  said  that  they  failed  to  include 
any  concrete  territorial  proposals.     A  final  ex- 
change on  territorial  and  constitutional  issues 
took  place  in  May.     The  Turkish  Cypriot  representa- 
tive proposed  that  the  talks  first  address  the 
question  of  a  boundary  line  between  the  two  regions 
of  the  island;   expressed  the  view  that  this  should 
be  done  confidentially  in  committees;  and  outlined 
principles  to  provide  a  framework  for  further  talks 
on  the  territorial  question.     The  Greek  Cypriot 
representative  described  these  proposals  as  com- 
pletely unacceptable  because,  he  asserted,  they 
aimed  at  partition  of  the  island  and  the  abolition 
of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus. 

The  Secretary  General  made  efforts  to  resume 
the  formal  in tercommunal  talks  in  Vienna  during  the 
second  half  of  1976,  but  these  efforts  foundered  on 


27/  In  April  Mr.  Clerides  resigned  and  was  replaced  by 
Tassos  Papadopoulos .     Mr.  Denktash  then  designated  Umit 
Suleiman  Onan  as  the  Turkish  Cypriot  representative. 
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the  continuing  inability  of  the  parties  to  agree  on 
either  the  procedural  aspects  of  proposed  new  talks 
or  their  substantive  focus. 

Both  sides  agreed  to  participate,  but  consid- 
ered it  would  not  be  useful  to  convene  a  sixth 
round  unless  their  differences  over  the  basis  of 
the  prospective  talks  could  be  narrowed.     The  Greek 
Cypriot  side  indicated  to  the  United  Nations  its 
belief  that  the  Turkish  Cypriot  side  should  make 
concrete  proposals  on  the  territorial  issue  at  the 
next  round  of  talks,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  com- 
mon basis  for  negotiations  prior  to  referring  the 
matter  to  the  mixed  committees.     The  Turkish  Cyp- 
riots,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  that  the  next 
round  should  address  principles  and  criteria,  while 
the  territorial  question  and  other  concrete  pro- 
posals should  be  discussed  in  the  mixed  committees. 

A  final  round  of  consultations  took  place  Sep- 
tember 16-21  when  the  two  sides,   separately  and 
jointly,  met  with  the  Secretary  General  in  New  York 
at  his  invitation.     The  parties  stated  their  agree- 
ment in  principle  to  the  Secretary  General's  sug- 
gestion that  the  chief  negotiators  and  mixed  commit- 
tees of  experts  could  meet  simultaneously  at  another 
round  of  talks.     However,   each  side  qualified  its 
agreement  with  reservations  that  effectively  pre- 
cluded resumption  of  negotiations. 


Security  Council  Consideration 

In  June  and  again  in  December  the  Security 
Council  considered  reports  by  the  Secretary  General 
on  the  UN  operation  in  Cyprus  for  the  preceding  6 
months.     The  Secretary  General  reported  that  UNFICYP, 
the  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus,  had  sought  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  fighting  by  supervising  the 
cease-fire  lines  between  the  Turkish  forces  and  the 
Cypriot  National  Guard  and  by  providing  security  to 
farmers,   shepherds,  and  others  of  both  communities 
working  in  the  area  between  the  cease-fire  lines. 
The  Force  also  provided  logistical  support  to  the 
humanitarian  relief  efforts  of  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  on  the  island  and,   to  the  extent 
possible,  provided  protection  for  the  minorities  re- 
siding in  the  Greek  and  Turkish  zones  of  control. 

UNFICYP' s  strength  was  reduced  during  the  year 
from  3,069  men  on  November  30,   1975,   to  2,798  on 
December  6,   1976.     The  Force,   including  both  mili- 
tary personnel  and  civilian  police,   included  contin- 
gents from  Australia,  Austria,   Canada,   Denmark,  Fin- 
land,  Ireland,   Sweden,   and  the  United  Kingdom.  On 
December  18,   Lt .   Gen.   D.   Prem  Chand  of  India,  who 
had  served  as  Commander  of  UNFICYP  since  1969, 
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resigned  for  personal  reasons  and  was  replaced  by 
Maj .   Gen.  James  J.  Quinn  of  Ireland. 

UNFICYP  continued  to  depend  entirely  on  volun- 
tary contributions  for  its  support.     The  United 
States  pledged  $9.6  million  toward  its  support  in 
1976.     The  Secretary  General  called  attention  in 
both  his  reports  to  the  increasingly  critical  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  Force.     Despite  repeated  ap- 
peals, he  said,  contributions  continued  to  be  in  in- 
sufficient amounts  and  by  "a  disappointingly  small 
number  of  Governments."     As  a  result,   the  deficit 
in  the  budget  had  risen  to  about  $45  million  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

By  identical  votes  of  13   (U.S.)   to  0,  with 
Benin  and  China  not  participating,   the  Security 
Council  adopted  resolutions  on  June  15^ and  December 
14_/  that  were  virtually  the  same  as  those  of  earlier 
years.     Each  extended  the  mandate  of  UNFICYP  for  an 
additional  6  months;  urged  the  parties  to  avoid  any 
action  likely  to  affect  adversely  the  prospects  of 
negotiations  and  to  continue  and  accelerate  deter- 
mined cooperative  efforts ;   and  appealed  to  all 
parties  to  extend  their  fullest  cooperation  to  en- 
able UNFICYP  to  perform  its  duties  effectively. 

Speaking  on  December  15,  Ambassador  Sherer  re- 
affirmed the  continuing  strong  moral  and  material 
support  of  the  United  States  for  UNFICYP  and  urged 
other  nations,  particularly  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council,  "to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  by  lending  their  material  support  to 
UNFICYP."     While  affirming  that  the  renewal  of 
UNFICYP 's  mandate  was  concrete  testimony  of  respon- 
sible international  action,  he  observed  that  "the 
continuing  need  for  a  peacekeeping  force  in  Cyprus 
all  too  obviously  points  up  the  tragic  reality  that 
true  peace  and  stability  have  proved  unattainable 
there  for  more  than  a  decade."     He  commended  UNFICYP 
and  its  officers  and  men,  but  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  parties  to  the  Cyprus  dispute  "will  make 
renewed  efforts  to  negotiate  a  lasting  settlement 
that  will  remove  the  necessity  for  the  continued 
presence  of  UN  soldiers  on  the  island." 


General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  "Question  of  Cyprus"  was  again  placed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  General  Assembly  at  the  request  of 


28/  Resolution  391  (1976). 
29/  Resolution  401  (1976). 
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Cyprus .     The  procedure  adopted  in  1974  and  1975  was 
again  followed,  whereby  the  item  was  considered 
directly  in  plenary,  and  the  Special  Political  Com- 
mittee met  to  afford  representatives  of  the  Cypriot 
communities  the  opportunity  to  express  their  views. 
Turkey  vigorously  objected  to  this  decision,  taken 
by  the  Assembly  on  September  24  without  a  vote,  on 
the  ground  that  equal  treatment  demanded  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  communities  be  heard  in  one 
forum  only  (whether  it  be  the  plenary  or  a  main  com 
mittee) .     In  the  event,  when  the  Special  Political 
Committee  met  on  November  9,  the  Turkish  Cypriot 
representative  did  not  participate. 

In  his  September  30  address  during  the  Assem- 
bly's general  debate.  Secretary  Kissinger  expressed 
concern  over  the  continuing  stalemate  on  the  Cyprus 
problem  and  noted  that  the  danger  of  conflict  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  had  spread  to  other  issues, 
such  as  the  Aegean  controversy  (see  p.   30).  He 
emphasized  that  "a  settlement  must  come  from  the 
Cypriot  communities  themselves"  and  advanced  sug- 
gestions for  a  set  of  principles  which,   if  accepted 
by  the  parties,   the  United  States  believed  might 
help  to  resume  negotiations.     (See  Appendix  I, 
p.   403,   for  full  text  of  the  Secretary's  statement. 

The  "Question  of  Cyprus"  was  considered  by  the 
Assembly  at  six  meetings  between  November  8  and  12 ; 
35  states  took  part  in  the  debate.     Speaking  on 
November  11,  Senator  George  McGovern  stressed  the 
continuing  deep  concern  of  the  United  States  over 
lack  of  progress  toward  a  Cyprus  settlement,  de- 
spite the  Secretary  General's  patience  and  skill 
in  pursuing  his  "good  offices"  mandate.  Senator 
McGovern  concluded  that  the  General  Assembly, 
through  calm  and  reasoned  consideration  of  the 
issues,  could  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
search  for  peace  on  Cyprus  by  adopting  a  moderate 
and  balanced  resolution  which  would  encourage  both 
sides  to  embark  once  again  on  a  productive  negoti- 
ating course. 

On  November  12  the  Assembly  adopted,  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  94   (Cyprus,  Greece)   to  1   (Turkey) , 
with  27  abstentions   (U.S.),  a  resolution??/  sponsore 
by  eight  nonaligned  states.     In  its  most  important 
paragraphs,   it  demanded  the  implementation  of  pre- 
vious General  Assembly  resolutions  on  Cyprus 
(calling,   inter  alia ,   for  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  the  island) ;  called  on  all  parties  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  General  in  this  regard 


3_(y  Resolution  31/12. 
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requested  the  Secretary  General  to  continue  exercis- 
ing his  good  offices  for  the  resumption  of  negotia- 
tions;  and  inscribed  the  "Question  of  Cyprus"  in  the 
agenda  of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 


AEGEAN  DISPUTE  BETWEEN  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

On  August  10,   Greece  requested  the  Security 
Council  to  consider  a  complaint  that  Turkey  had 
violated  Greek  rights  on  the  continental  shelf  in 
the  Aegean  Sea  by  conducting  seismic  exploration 
activities.     Greece  claimed  that  a  situation  had 
been  created  which  threatened  international  peace 
and  security. 

The  Council  met  on  August  12,   13,   and  25,  with 
Greece  and  Turkey  participating  as  nonvoting  mem- 
bers.    Opening  the  debate  on  August  12,  the  Greek 
Representative,  Foreign  Minister  Dimitrios  Bitsios, 
said  that  his  intention  was  "to  denounce  the  acti- 
vities of  Turkey  which  jeopardize  peace  and  security 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  to  ask  the  Council 
to  call  upon  Turkey  to  cease  them."     He  did  not  in- 
tend to  ask  the  Council  to  take  a  decision  on  the 
substance  of  legal  proceedings  his  government  had 
initiated  on  August  10  in  the  International  Court 
of  Justice   (see  p.  351). 

On  August  13  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister, 
Ihsan  Sabri  Caglayangil,   denied  the  Greek  claim  that 
its  rights  in  the  Aegean  had  been  violated  and  said, 
on  the  contrary,   that  Greece  had  resorted  to  mili- 
tary harassment  of  a  Turkish  civilian  ship  conduct- 
ing research  outside  the  territorial  waters  of 
Greece.     Mr.   Caglayangil  maintained  that  "Until  the 
continental  shelf  is  defined  and  delimited,  the 
respective  claims  of  Turkey  and  Greece  are  equally 
valid,   and  this  question  can  only  be  settled  through 
negotiation."     He  further  charged  that  Greece  had 
militarized  certain  of  the  Aegean  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Turkey  in  violation  of  the  treaties  confer- 
ring the  islands  upon  Greece. 

Debate  concluded  on  August  25  with  the  adoption 
by  consensus  of  a  resolution^/ which  was  sponsored 
by  France,   Italy,   the  United  Kingdom,   and  the  United 
States.     The  operative  paragraphs  of  the  resolution 
(Ij   appealed  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  exercise  the 
"utmost  restraint";    (2)   urged  them  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  the  area  so  that  the  negotiating  process 
might  be  facilitated;    (3)   called  on  them  to  resume 
direct  negotiations  aimed  at  reaching  mutually 


31/  Resolution  395  (1976). 
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acceptable  solutions;  and   (4j   invited  both  govern- 
ments to  continue  to  take  into  account  the  judicial 
means,  particularly  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, available  to  help  them  arrive  at  a  settlement 
of  legal  differences  over  the  Aegean  issue. 

The  U.S.   Representative,  Ambassador  Bennett, 
said  that  in  helping  to  draft  this  resolution  the 
United  States  was  guided  by  the  view  that  it  should 
be  acceptable  to  both  parties  and  provide  a  basis 
on  which  "both  could  work  to  strengthen  the  peace." 
He  urged  the  earliest  resumption  of  direct  and  mean- 
ingful discussions  between  the  parties  and  called  on 
both  sides  to  avoid  any  military  measures  which 
might  detract  from  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 


FARAKKA  BARRAGE  DISPUTE 

In  letters  dated  August  21,   26,  and  September 
8,  1976,  the  Bangladesh  Representative  requested 
the  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  31st  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  an  item  entitled  "Situation 
arising  out  of  unilateral  withdrawal  of  Ganges  wa- 
ters at  Farakka."     The  Bangladesh  initiative  fol- 
lowed the  breakdown  of  bilateral  talks  on  the  shar- 
ing of  Ganges  River  water  between  India  and  Bangla- 
desh.    The  problem  had  come  to  a  head  since  the 
commissioning  in  1975  of  a  check  dam  12  miles  up- 
stream from  the  Bangladesh  border  which  was  designed 
to  divert  water  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  silt 
from  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

India  took  the  general  position  that  this  was 
a  bilateral  matter  which  could  not  be  usefully  dis- 
cussed in  the  United  Nations.     Nevertheless,  the 
General  Assembly,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  Gen- 
eral Committee,  decided  without  vote  on  September 
24  to  include  the  item  and  allocate  it  to  the  Spe- 
cial Political  Committee  for  consideration. 

The  Special  Political  Committee  moved  at  a 
deliberately  slow  pace  in  considering  the  item  in 
order  to  permit  time  for  the  disputants  to  reach  an 
agreed  resolution  of  the  matter.     There  were  brief 
discussions  at  three  meetings  between  November  15 
and  24.     The  Bangladesh  Representative  introduced  a 
draft  resolution  on  November  15  recommending  that 
no  unilateral  action  be  taken  altering  traditional 
usage  of  the  Ganges  waters  and  requesting  the  UN 
Secretary  General  to  assist  the  parties  in  finding 
an  immediate  solution.     The  following  day  the  In- 
dian Representative  argued  that  the  issue  was  not 
suitable  for  handling  by  the  United  Nations  and 
that  it  should  be  resolved  by  bilateral  discussions. 

As  a  result  of  intensive  informal  consultations 
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led  by  several  nonaligned  delegates,  Bangladesh 
agreed  to  withdraw  its  resolution  in  favor  of  a  con- 
sensus statement  which  the  Committee  would  recommend 
for  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly.  In  this  state 
ment  the  parties  agreed  to  meet  urgently  in  Dacca 
for  bilateral  negotiations  and  left  it  open  to  eithe 
party  to  report  to  the  32nd  General  Assembly  on  prog 
ress  achieved. 

Speaking  after  the  statement  was  approved  in 
committee  on  November  24,   the  U.S.  Representative, 
Sidney  Sober,   expressed  the  deep  satisfaction  of  the 
United  States  that  the  parties  had  reached  agreement 
on  the  statement,   thus  confirming  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  resolve  misunderstandings  in  South 
Asia  was  to  call  upon  the  good  will  and  cooperation 
of  the  parties  concerned. 

On  November  26  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary 
session  adopted  by  consensus  the  statement  recom- 
mended by  the  Special  Political  Committee. 

KOREA 

For  one  of  the  few  times  since  the  issue  was 
introduced  in  the  United  Nations  in  1947,  no  item 
on  Korean  reunification  was  on  the  General  Assem- 
bly's agenda  in  1976.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
proposed  items  on  this  subject  were  withdrawn  before 
the  Assembly  convened. 

On  September  21,   just  before  the  31st  Assembly 
opened,  the  34  countries  supporting  the  North  Korean 
position  withdrew  without  explanation  their  proposed 
agenda  item,   "Removal  of  the  danger  of  war  and  main- 
tenance and  consolidation  of  peace  in  Korea  and  ac- 
celeration of  the  independent  and  peaceful  reunifi- 
cation of  Korea,"  which  they  had  submitted  on  Au- 
gust 16. 22^  Taking  note  of  this  action  and  in  keeping 


The  operative  portion  of  the  attached  draft  resolution 
"(1)  demands  the  immediate  cessation  of  all  acts  of  foreign 
military  involvement  and  aggression  against  Korea,  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  new  types  of  weapons  and  military  equip- 
ment, including  nuclear  weapons,   introduced  into  South  Korea 
and  an  end  to  the  acts  of  aggravating  the  tensions  and  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  a  new  war  in  Korea;    (2)  appeals  to  all 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations  to  check  all  acts  of  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  Korea  and  fabricating  'two 
Koreas'   to  hinder  the  reunification;    (3)  hopes  that  the  reuni- 
fication of  Korea  will  be  realized  by  the  Korean  people  them- 
selves without  the  interference  of  any  outside  forces,  through 
such  forms  of  negotiation  and  dialogue  as  a  great  national 

(Continued) 
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with  their  stated  policy  to  avoid  another  contentious 
and  sterile  debate  i£  possible,   the  20  countries, 
including  the  United  States,   supporting  the  Republic 
o£  Korea's  position  withdrew  their  proposed  agenda 
item,   "Need  for  constructive  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tion towards  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean 
problem  and  the  reunification  of  Korea,"  which  they 
had  submitted  on  August  2  0Pl/ 

Preceding  Events 

A  number  of  events  preceded  this  withdrawal. 
In  March,  North  Korea  began  a  worldwide  propaganda 
campaign,   apparently  designed  to  gain  additional 
support  for  one  of  the  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  30th  General  Assembly  in  1975.     That  resolution 
called  for  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Nations 
Command   (UNC) ;   the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  ser- 
ving in  Korea  under  the  UN  flag;   and  the  replacement 
of  the  1953  Korean  Armistice  Agreement  with  a  peace 
agreement  between  the  "real  parties"  to  the  Armi- 
stice Agreement   (i.e.,   North  Korea  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  Republic  of  Korea  thus  excluded). 


(Footnote  continued  from  p.  32) 

congress  which  may  extensively  reflect  the  will  of  the  entire 
nation,   in  accordance  with  the  three  principles  of  indepen- 
dence, peaceful  reunification  and  great  national  unity  clari- 
fied in  the  North-South  joint  statement  of  4  July  1972;  (4) 
reaffirms  that  the  'United  Nations  Command'   should  be  dissol- 
ved, that  all  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in  South  Korea 
under  the  United  Nations  flag  should  be  withdrawn  and  that 
the  Armistice  Agreement  should  be  replaced  with  a  peace  agree- 
ment, and  considers  that  substantial  measures  should  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  earliest  possible  date  for  realizing  them." 

33/  The  operative  portion  of  the  attached  draft  resolution 
"(1)  declares  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Korean  people,  the 
highest  priority  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  con- 
ditions which  will  lead  to  national  reconciliation  and  a 
lasting  peace  in  Korea  in  order  to  achieve  its  reunification; 
(2)  calls  upon  the  South  and  the  North  of  Korea  to  resume 
promptly  their  dialogue  in  order  to  achieve  by  negotiation 
the  settlement  of  their  outstanding  problems;    (3)  urges  the 
South  and  the  North  of  Korea  and  the  other  parties  directly 
concerned  to  enter  into  early  negotiations  with  the  objective 
of  permitting  the  dissolution  of  the  United  Nations  Command 
as  soon  as  possible  by  adapting  the  Armistice  Agreement  or  by 
finding  a  new  basis  to  replace  the  existing  Agreement  with 
more  permanent  arrangements;    (4)  calls  upon  all  concerned  to 
exercise  the  utmost  restraint  so  as  to  create  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  peace  and  dialogue." 
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Faced  with  this  intensive  North  Korean  drive, 
the  Republic  of  Korea's  supporters  emphasized  the 
need  for  negotiations  to  reduce  tensions  and  ensure 
lasting  peace  on  the  peninsula,  as  called  for  by 
the  other  resolution  adopted  by  the  30th  Assembly. 
In  a  speech  on  U.S.   policy  toward  Asia  that  reflec- 
ted this  theme  Secretary  Kissinger  said  in  Seattle 
on  July  22 : 

".    .    .  We  are  prepared  to  discuss  a  new 
legal  basis  for  the  existing  armistice.  We 
are  also  ready  to  replace  the  armistice  with 
more  permanent  arrangements  .... 

"Specifically,  the  U.S.   Government  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  South  Korea,  North  Korea, 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  during  the 
coming  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  We 
propose  New  York,  but  we  are  ready  to  consider 
some  other  mutually  agreeable  place.     We  are 
willing  to  begin  immediate  discussions  on 
issues  of  procedure  and  site.     Such  a  confer- 
ence could  provide  a  new  legal  structure  for 
the  armistice  if  the  parties  agree.     It  could 
replace  it  with  more  permanent  arrangements. 
It  could  ease  tensions  throughout  Asia. 

"We  urge  other  parties  to  respond  affirma- 
tively.    Any  nation  genuinely  interested  in 
peace  on  the  peninsula  should  be  prepared  to 
sit  down  and  talk  with  the  other  parties  on 
ways  to  improve  the  existing  situation." 

On  August  5,  North  Korea  issued  a  government 
memorandum  accusing  the  United  States  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  of  preparing  to  invade  the  North  and 
describing  the  Secretary's  proposal,   in  passing,  as 
a  "delaying  tactic"  and  a  "smokescreen."     This  mem- 
orandum was  given  worldwide  press  publicity. 

The  North  Korean  campaign  culminated  with  an 
all-out  effort  at  the  August  16-19  nonaligned  sum- 
mit conference^/ to  get  the  broadest  possible  support 
for  its  position  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  31st 
Assembly.     After  an  extensive  and  vigorous  debate 
lasting  throughout  the  conference.  North  Korea  suc- 
ceeded in  having  its  views  adopted,  without  vote, 
both  as  part  of  the  conference's  political  declara- 
tion and  as  a  separate  resolution.     However,  there 
was  clearly  no  consensus,  and  an  unprecedented  23 
states  subsequently  entered  reservations  to  the 
final  texts. 


34/  Fifth  Conference  of  Heads  of  State  or  Government  of 
Non-Aligned  Countries,  held  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka. 
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While  the  nonaligned  conference  was  still 
under  way,  worldwide  attention  was  drawn  to  a  ser- 
ious North  Korean  violation  of  the  Armistice  Agree- 
ment.    On  August  18,   30  North  Korean  guards  attacked 
without  provocation  a  group  of  10  UNC  security 
guards  who  were  accompanying  a  peaceful  work  party 
in  the  Demilitarized  Zone  at  Panmunjom,  beating  to 
death  two  U.S.  Army  officers,  who  were  members  of 
the  UNC,  and  wounding  seven  other  members  of  the 
guard  party.     The  workers  were  engaged  in  pruning  a 
tree  which  obstructed  the  view  between  two  UNC  ob- 
servation posts.     Such  routine  maintenance  tasks 
had  often  been  carried  out  by  both  sides. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Military  Armistance  Commis- 
sion on  August  19,   the  UNC  protested  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  murder  of  the  two  officers  and  de- 
manded assurances  that  such  an  incident  would  not 
recur.     On  the  same  day.  Ambassador  Bennett,  on  be- 
half of  the  UNC,   sent  a  special  report  on  the  inci- 
dent to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council. 

On  August  21  the  North  Korean  Army  Commander 
conveyed  an  expression  of  regret  concerning  the  in- 
cident, but  provided  no  assurances  regarding  punish- 
ment of  those  responsible  or  the  prevention  of  fur- 
ther incidents. 

Subsequent  negotiations  in  the  Military  Armi- 
stice Commission  led  to  agreement  in  early  September 
on  new  security  arrangements  for  the  Joint  Security 
Area  under  which  guard  units  of  the  two  sides  to  the 
armistice  were  formally  separated,  thus  diminishing 
the  likelihood  of  further  incidents.      (Terms  of 
these  arrangements  were  included  in  the  UNC  report 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  Armistice  Agreement  during 
the  period  September  1,   1975, through  December  20, 
1976,  which  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Secur- 
ity Council  by  Ambassador  Scranton  on  December  23, 
1976.) 


Assembly  Notes  Withdrawal  of  Items 

The  sharply  contrasting  views  on  how  to  reduce 
tensions  in  Korea,  as  reflected  in  the  alternate 
draft  resolutions,   the  restated  policies  of  the 
principal  parties,  and  public  actions,  were  there- 
fore a  matter  of  record  as  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly prepared  to  convene  on  September  21.     On  Sep- 
tember 24,   the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session 
took  note  without  comment  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
two  Korean  items. 

The  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  pro-North 
Korean  item  and  draft  resolution  was  the  subject  of 
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much  discussion  among  UN  members.     There  was  consid- 
erable support  for  the  view  that  adverse  interna- 
tional reaction  to  the  North  Korean  violence  at 
Panmunjom,   coupled  with  broadly  favorable  reaction 
to  pro-South  Korean  efforts  to  encourage  meaningful 
dialogue  among  the  parties  instead  of  sterile  Gen- 
eral Assembly  debate,   contributed  to  the  withdrawal 
action. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLICIES  OF  APARTHEID 

Security  Council 

On  June  16,   demonstrations  broke  out  in  Soweto, 
a  black  township  outside  of  Johannesburg.  Origi- 
nally called  to  protest  the  mandatory  requirement 
for  black  students  to  learn  Afrikaans,   the  demon- 
strations grew  in  intensity  as  South  African  blacks 
manifested  their  opposition  to  the  apartheid  system 
in  general.     When  the  police  attempted  to  quell  the 
disturbances,  numerous  blacks  were  killed. 

The  Security  Council  met  on  June  18  and  19  to 
consider  the  situation,   and  numerous  speakers  con- 
demned the  "brutality"  of  the  South  African  police. 
The  U.S.   Representative,  Ambassador  Sherer,   said  the 
tragic  events  in  South  Africa  were  "a  sharp  reminder 
that  when  a  system  deprives  a  people  of  the  basic 
elements  of  human  dignity  and  expression,  only  the 
bitterest  results  can  be  expected."     He  recalled 
that  as  long  ago  as  1960   (following  the  Sharpeville 
incident  in  South  Africa  when  many  black  miners  had 
been  shot  by  police)   the  United  States  had  supported 
a  resolution  calling  on  South  Africa  to  abandon  its 
policies  of  apartheid  and  racial  discrimination  and 
to  initiate  measures  to  bring  about  racial  harmony 
based  on  equality. 

On  June  19  the  Council  adopted  by  consensus  a 
resolution-^/ sponsored  by  Benin,  Guyana,  Libya, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Romania,   Sweden,  and  Tanzania. 
The  resolution   (1)   strongly  condemned  South  Africa 
for  resorting  to  massive  violence  against  and  kill- 
ings of  African  people;    (2)   reaffirmed  that  apar- 
theid was  a  crime  against  the  conscience  and  dignity 
of  mankind  and  said  that  it  "seriously  disturbs  in- 
ternational peace  and  security";    (3)   recognized  the 
legitimacy  of  the  struggle  of  the  South  African 
people  for  the  elimination  of  apartheid  and  racial 
discrimination;   and   [4)   called  on  South  Africa  to 
end  the  violence  and  eliminate  apartheid  and  racial 
discrimination.     The  resolution  was  modified  from 


3^  Resolution  392  (1976). 
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an  earlier  draft  which  had  called  the  situation  "a 
serious  danger  to  international  peace  and  security," 
wording  that  might  have  had  implications  under  Chap- 
ter VII  of  the  UN  Charter. 

After  the  resolution  was  adopted,  Ambassador 
Sherer  said  that  the  United  States  supported  the 
resolution  "because  of  our  strong  conviction  that 
apartheid  is  wrong  and  that  tragedy  can  only  follow 
if  South  Africa  persists  in  its  racial  policies." 
However,  the  United  States  was  not  prepared  to  con- 
template sanctions  against  South  Africa  under  Chap- 
ter VII.     He  also  emphasized  that  it  would  be  hypo- 
critical not  to  point  out  to  the  Council  that  South 
Africa  was  not  the  only  government  pursuing  policies 
that  resulted  in  the  flagrant  violation     of  human 
rights.     He  warned  that  the  Council,   "by  being  arbi- 
trary and  selective  in  its  concerns  and  its  condem- 
nation .    .    .   brings  the  United  Nations  into  dis- 
repute and  may  even  encourage  those  governments 
which  pursue  deliberate  policies  whose  cruelty  in 
some  cases  exceeds  that  of  apartheid  to  believe  they 
can  do  so  with  impunity." 


General  Assembly 

Violent  demonstrations  in  South  Africa  per- 
sisted throughout  the  summer  and  into  the  fall  of 
1976.     By  September  several  hundred  South  Africans, 
almost  all  black,   had  been  killed.     In  this  atmos- 
phere the  African  states  requested  that  the  31st 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  consider  the  agenda 
item  "Policies  of  apartheid  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa"  directly  in  plenary  rather  than  in 
the  Special  Political  Committee  as  had  been  done  in 
most  previous  Assemblies.     The  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved this  allocation  of  the  item  on  September  24. 

On  October  26  the  Assembly  decided  without  a 
vote  to  permit  representatives  of  the  OAU  and  of 
two  liberation  movements  recognized  by  the  OAU- -the 
African  National  Congress  of  South  Africa  and  the 
Pan- Af r icanist  Congress  of  Azania--to  participate 
in  the  debate.     Speaking  after  the  decision  had  been 
taken,   the  U.S.   Representative,   Stephen  Hess,  ex- 
pressed reservations  over  allowing  the  observers  to 
participate  in  the  plenary.     He  reiterated  the  U.S. 
support  for  the  traditional  UN  policy  of  reserving 
the  plenary  forum  for  the  presentation  of  views  by 
representatives  of  member  states.     The  observers, 
he  said,   could  have  been  provided  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  to  the  entire 
membership  in  one  of  the  main  committees.  The 
Dutch  Representative,   speaking  for  the  nine  members 
of  the  European  Communities,  made  a  similar  state- 
ment . 
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The  General  Assembly  considered  the  question  of 
apartheid  at  17  meetings  between  October  26  and  No- 
vember 9.     Over  100  states  took  part  in  the  debate. 

Speaking  on  November  3,  Mr.  Hess  stressed  that 
the  United  States  would  adhere  to  the  position  out- 
lined by  Secretary  Kissinger  in  a  speech  in  Phila- 
delphia on  August  31  when  he  said  that  "South  Africa's 
internal  structure  is  incompatible  with  a  concept  of 
human  dignity."     Citing  U.S.   opposition  to  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  Mr.  Hess  reiterated  that  the 
United  States  would  use  its  influence  "to  bring  about 
peaceful  change,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  basic 
human  rights  for  all  South  Africans."    He  expressed 
concern  that  violence  would  increase  and  destroy 
South  Africa  unless  substantial  societal  changes 
take  place,  and  he  urged  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment to  dismantle  the  apartheid  system  and  to  re- 
spond to  "the  urgent  need  for  genuine  freedom  for 
all  its  people." 

The  Assembly  adopted  11  resolutions  during  its 
consideration  of  South  Africa  and  apartheid.  The 
first,  timed  to  coincide  with  the  October  26  declar- 
ation of  independence  of  the  Transkei - -  the  first 
black  homeland  to  be  given  independence  by  South  Af- 
frica--was  sponsored  by  67  states  and  adopted  by  a  ^ 
rollcall  vote  of  134  to  0,  with  1  abstention  (U.S.)^ 
The  resolution,   after  recalling  a  1975  resolution 
condemning  the  establishment  of  bantustans  (tribal 
homelands)  by  the  racist  regime  of  South  Africa,  (1) 
strongly  condemned  the  establishment  of  bantustans 
as  "designed  to  consolidate  the  inhuman  policies  of 
apartheid,   to  destroy  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  country,  to  perpetuate  white  minority  domination, 
and  to  dispossess  the  African  people  of  South  Africa 
of  their  inalienable  rights";    (2)   rejected  the  val- 
idity of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the 
Transkei;    (3)   called  upon  all  governments  to  deny 
recognition  to  and  to  refrain  from  any  dealings  with 
the  "so-called  independent  Transkei"  or  other  bantu- 
stans;  and  (4)   requested  all  states  to  prohibit  all 
those  under  their  jurisdiction  from  any  dealings 
with  the  Transkei  or  other  bantustans. 

Mr.  Hess  explained  after  the  vote  that  the 
United  States  had  been  prepared  to  support  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  states  not  to  recognize  the  Tran- 
skei and  not  to  have  official  contacts  with  the 
Transkei  Government,  but  it  could  not  accept  the 
resolution  as  worded.     Regarding  paragraph   (3) ,  the 
United  States  reserved  the  right  to  act  as  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  and  rights  of  its  citizens. 
The  United  States  did  not  accept  paragraph  (4) , 


36/  Resolution  31/6  A. 
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which  had  the  effect  of  calling  on  UN  members  to  im- 
pose a  type  of  sanction  on  private  relationships  of 
any  kind  with  people  in  the  so-called  homelands. 
The  United  States,  he  said,  believed  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  preclude  contacts  with  any  elements  of  the 
South  African  population  striving  for  social  justice 
and  racial  equality,  including  those  relegated  to 
the  bantustans. 

The  other  10  resolutions  were  all  adopted  on 
November  9. 

On  November  1,  Denmark  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution entitled  "UN  Trust  Fund  for  South  Africa"  which 
was  eventually  sponsored  by  47  states.     In  one  of 
its  preambular  paragraphs  the  resolution  reaffirmed 
that  humanitarian  assistance  by  the  international 
community  to  all  those  persecuted  under  repressive 
and  discriminatory  legislation  in  South  Africa, 
Namibia,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  was  appropriate  and 
essential.     In  its  operative  paragraphs  it  (1) 
expressed  appreciation  to  the  governments,  organi- 
zations ,  and  individuals  that  have  contributed  to 
the  Trust  Fund;    (2)  appealed  for  more  generous 
contributions  to  the  Trust  Fund;  and  (3)  commended 
the  voluntary  agencies  which  assist  the  victims 
of  apartheid  and  racial  discrimination.     The  reso- 
lution was  adopted  without  a  vote .  37/ 

All  the  remaining  resolutions  were  introduced 
on  November  5.     Norway  introduced  the  first,  enti- 
tled "Solidarity  with  South  African  political  pri- 
soners," which  was  eventually  sponsored  by  79  states 
and  adopted  without  a  vote.— ^  The  resolution  (1)  con- 
demned South  Africa  "for  its  ruthless  repression 
against  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  and 
other  opponents  of  apartheid";   (2)  expressed  soli- 
darity with  all  South  Africans  working  for  majority 
rule;    (3)  demanded  the  release  of  all  persons  im- 
prisoned or  restricted  for  their  involvement  in  the 
struggle  for  liberation  in  South  Africa;    (4)  pro- 
claimed October  11  as  the  Day  of  Solidarity  with 
South  African  Political  Prisoners;  and  (5)  requested 
the  Centre  against  Apar theid ,  ii/ in  consultation  with 


27/  Resolution  31/6  B. 
38/  Resolution  31/6  C. 

39/  The  Centre  against  Apartheid  is  a  part  of  the  UN 
Secretariat. 
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the  Special  Committee  against  Apartheid ,W to  inten- 
sify publicity  for  the  cause  of  all  those  persecuted 
for  opposing  apartheid. 

Mauritius  introduced  a  draft  resolution  enti- 
tled "Arms  embargo  against  South  Africa,"  which  was 
eventually  sponsored  by  48  states.     In  its  preambu- 
lar  paragraphs  the  resolution  condemned  South  Africa 
"for  its  colonial  war  against  the  Namibian  people 
and  its  repeated  acts  of  aggression  against  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola  and  the  Republic  of  Zam- 
bia" and  noted  that  South  Africa  had  received  and 
used  weapons  from  "its  traditional  allies,"  naming 
France,   the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,   Israel,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,   "as  well  as 
other  foreign  countries."     The  operative  paragraphs 
(1)  requested  the  Security  Council  to  ensure  a  com- 
plete embargo  on  military  equipment  or  aid  to  the 
military  and  police  forces  in  South  Africa;    [2)  re- 
quested the  Council  to  call  on  all  governments  (a) 
to  implement  fully  the  arms  embargo,    (b)   to  refrain 
from  importing  any  military  supplies  from  South 
Africa,    (c)   to  terminate  all  military  arrangements 
with  South  Africa,   and   [d)   to  prohibit  any  institu- 
tions, agencies,  or  companies  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion from  making  available  any  equipment  that  would 
allow  South  Africa  to  develop  nuclear -weapon  capa- 
bility;   (3)   called  upon  France,   the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States  "to  adopt  a  positive  policy 
to  enable  the  Security  Council  to  take  effective 
action  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter";   and  (4) 
requested  and  authorized  the  Special  Committee 
against  Apartheid  to  promote  support  for  the  em- 
bargo.    The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  110  to  8   [U.S.),  with  20  abs  tent  ions 

In  a  statement  after  the  vote,   the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative,  the  Reverend  Robert  P.   Hupp,  explained 
that  the  United  States  was  not  convinced  that  the 
use  of  Chapter  VII  against  South  Africa  for  its 
apartheid  policies  was  appropriate  at  that  time. 
The  United  States  also  objected  strongly  to  allega- 
tions in  the  resolution  that  it  was  sending  weapons 
to  South  Africa,  noting  that,   "As  the  General  Assem- 
bly well  knows,   the  United  States  has  continued  to 
impose  its  own  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa 


The  Special  Coiranittee  against  Apartheid  was  estab- 
lished in  1962  as  the  "Special  Conraiittee  on  the  Policies  of 
Apartheid  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  South  Africa." 
The  18  members  in  1976  were  Algeria,  German  Democratic  Repub- 
lic, Ghana,  Guinea,  Haiti,  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Malay- 
sia, Nepal,  Nigeria,  Peru,  Philippines,  Somalia,  Sudan,  Syria, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago, and  Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

^1/  Resolution  31/6  D. 
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since  1962,"  and  has  urged  other  nations  to  do  the 
same.     Using  a  recent  example  of  a  U.S.   company  dis- 
covered to  be  shipping  arms  to  South  Africa,  he 
said : 

"Let  me  make  this  clear  so  that  no  doubt 
remains  as  to  the  strength  of  our  commitment. 
We  have  jailed  an  American  citizen  for  facili- 
tating an  arms  shipment  to  South  Africa." 

He  further  affirmed  that  the  U.S.   Department  of  Jus- 
tice would  continue  to  investigate  reports  of  ille- 
gal arms  sales  to  South  Africa  by  American  companies. 

Libya  introduced  a  draft  resolution  entitled 
"Relations  between  Israel  and  South  Africa,"  which 
was  eventually  sponsored  by  45  states.     The  resolu- 
tion condemned  "the  continuing  and  increasing  colla- 
boration by  Israel  with  the  racist  regime  of  South 
Africa"  and  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  pub- 
licize the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  against 
Apartheid  to  help  mobilize  public  opinion  against 
the  collaboration  between  the  two  governments.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  recorded  vote  of  91  to 
20   (U.S.),  with  28  abstentions  .^.2/  Father  Hupp  ex- 
plained that  while  the  United  States  did  not  condone 
Israel's  military  trade  with  South  Africa,   it  dis- 
agreed with  the  decision  to  single  out  Israel  for 
criticism  when  other  nations  were  also  involved  in 
such  trade.     In  the  U.S.  view,   the  resolution  stem- 
med from  anti-Israel  political  motives  rather  than 
from  any  decision  to  investigate  impartially  those 
countries  which  were  trading  in  military  materiel 
with  South  Africa. 

Mexico  introduced  a  draft  resolution  on  "Apar- 
theid in  sports,"  which  was  eventually  sponsored  by 
59  states.     After  recalling  previous  resolutions  on 
the  topic  and  regretting  the  continued  contact  with 
racist  South  African  sports  bodies,   the  resolution, 
inter  alia ,    (1}  welcomed  the  proposal  for  an  Inter- 
national Convention  against  Apartheid  in  Sports  in 
order  to  promote  the  Olympic  principle   of  nondis- 
crimination and  to  deny  support  to  sports  events 
violating  that  principle;    (2)   established  an  ad  hoc 
committee- -composed  of  the  members  of  the  Special 
Committee  against  Apartheid  and  seven  other  states 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Assembly- - 
to  draft  the  international  convention  as  well  as  a 
declaration  on  apartheid  in  sports;    (3)   urged  all 
states  to  encourage  national  sports  bodies  to  imple- 
ment UN  resolutions  on  apartheid  in  sports  and  to 
refuse  support  to  those  who  compete  with  South  Afri- 
can sportsmen;   and  (4)   called  for  support  of  the 
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formation  of  "nonracial  teams  truly  representative 
of  South  Africa."     The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  128  to  0,  with  12  abstentions 
(U.S.)  .^-3/ 

The  U.S.   Representative  reaffirmed  that  the 
United  States  supports  the  Olympic  principle  that 
no  discrimination  be  allowed  in  sporting  events  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  religion,  or  political  affilia- 
tion.    It  abstained  on  the  resolution,  however,  be- 
cause it  could  not  support  several  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  would  have  the  U.S.   Government  intervene 
in  the  affairs  of  private  sports  organizations, 
which  it  cannot  lawfully  do.     The  United  States  also 
observed  that  the  resolution  might,   in  fact,  serve 
to  consolidate  apartheid,  whereas  open  international 
competition  in  the  past  had  helped  to  break  down 
some  apartheid  barriers. 

Mauritius  introduced  a  draft  resolution  on  the 
"Program  of  work  of  the  Special  Committee  against 
Apartheid,"  which  was  eventually  sponsored  by  57 
states.     The  resolution,   inter  alia ,  requested  UN 
organizations  concerned  with  decolonization  problems 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the  Special  Commit- 
tee and  authorized  the  Special  Committee  to   (1)  en- 
gage in  various  international  conferences  and  con- 
sultations concerning  apartheid,    [2)  organize  a 
World  Conference  for  Action  against  Apartheid  in 
1977,  and   (3)  convene  an  International  Conference 
of  Trade  Unions  against  Apartheid.     The  resolution 
also  approved  the  recommendations  of  the  Special 
Committee  concerning  ant i - apartheid  information  ac- 
tivity by  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  an 
award  for  persons  who  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  campaign  against  apartheid.     The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  recorded  vote  of  133  to  0,  with  8 
abstentions  (U.S.)f^i/ 

The  United  States  abstained  because  it  had 
reservations  on  the  financial  implications  of  the 
activities  that  the  Special  Committee  was  authorized 
to  undertake  in  1977. 

Nigeria  introduced  a  draft  resolution  entitled 
"Economic  collaboration  with  South  Africa,"  which 
was  eventually  sponsored  by  63  states.     The  resolu- 
tion,  inter  alia ,    (1)  proclaimed  that  "any  colla- 
boration with  South  Africa  constitutes  a  hostile  act 
against  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  and 


43/  Resolution  31/6  F.  The  ad  hoc  committee  was  not 
fully  constituted  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

44/  Resolution  31/6  G. 
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contemptuous  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
international  community";    (2)   strongly  condemned 
the  actions  of  those  states  that  continue  to  col- 
laborate with  South  Africa;    (3)   called  on  member 
states  to  cease  forthwith  any  economic  collaboration 
with  South  Africa  and  to  prohibit  loans  to  or  in- 
vestments in  that  country;    (4}   requested  all  UN 
agencies  to  refrain  from  any  dealing  with  corpora- 
tions dealing  with  South  Africa;   and  (5)  requested 
the  IMF  to  refrain  forthwith  from  extending  credits 
to  South  Africa.     The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  110  to  6   (U.S.)?  with  24  absten- 
tions .^5/ 

The  United  States  voted  against  the  resolution 
because,   in  its  view,   the  decision  to  impose  a  type 
of  economic  sanction  against  South  Africa  was  of 
the  utmost  seriousness  and  should  be  taken  only  by 
the  Security  Council.     Moreover,   it  did  not  believe 
that  the  facts  warranted  such  a  decision.  Further, 
the  United  States  did  not  accept  the  thesis  of  the 
resolution  that  economic  relations  with  South  Africa 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  population  or 
necessarily  resulted  in  their  exploitation. 

Mauritius  introduced  a  lengthy  draft  resolution 
entitled  "Situation  in  South  Africa,"  which  was  ul- 
timately sponsored  by  48  states.     The  resolution, 
inter  alia ,    (1)  proclaimed  the  present  South  African 
Government  to  be  illegitimate;    (2)   reaffirmed  the 
Assembly's  recognition  of  the  national  liberation 
movements  recognized  by  the  OAU  as  the  authentic 
representatives  of  the  majority;    (3)   declared  that 
the  situation  in  South  Africa  constituted  "a  grave 
threat  to  the  peace,  requiring  action  under  Chapter 
VII  of  the  Charter";    (4)   appealed  for  national  laws 
against  mercenaries  and  for  all  the  assistance  re- 
quired by  the  oppressed  people  of  South  Africa  and 
their  national  liberation  movements;    (5)  called 
specifically  on  France,   the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  in  measures  against  the 
present  South  African  Government;  and   (6)  appealed 
to  all  states  to  become  parties  to  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Suppression  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  ApartheidA^/  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  recorded  vote  of  108  to  11   (U.S.),  with  22  absten- 
tions .47/   Father  Hupp  explained  that  the  United 


Resolution  31/6  H. 

The  Convention  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
Nov.  30,  1973;  it  entered  into  force  July  18,  1976.  The 
United  States  is  not  a  party. 

Resolution  31/6  I. 
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States  voted  against  the  resolution  because  it  dis- 
agreed with  a  number  of  paragraphs,  specifically, 
that  the  situation  in  South  Africa  constituted  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security.  The 
United  States  considered  that  the  resolution  was,  he 
said,   "tantamount  to  a  call  for  an  uprising  in  South 
Africa  that  would,   in  effect,   result  in  a  racial 
bloodbath. " 

Cuba  introduced  a  draft  resolution,  eventually 
sponsored  by  59  states,  that  commended  to  all  govern- 
ments,  organizations,   and  individuals  a  comprehen- 
sive "Program  of  Action  against  Apartheid."     In  an 
Introduction,   the  Program  of  Action,   inter  alia ,  de- 
clared that  "Apartheid  must  be  eradicated  because  it 
is  an  affront  to  human  dignity  and  a  grave  threat  to 
international  peace  and     security,"  recalled  that 
the  Assembly  had  proclaimed  in  1975  a  special  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  oppressed  people  of  South 
Africa,   and  condemned  South  Africa  for  its  defiance 
of  UN  resolutions  and  for  its  apartheid  policies. 
The  major  portion  of  the  Program  of  Action  outlined 
a  comprehensive  program  of  diplomatic,  military, 
economic,   and  cultural  sanctions  to  be  imposed  on 
South  Africa.     It  called  upon  all  governments   (1)  to 
terminate  diplomatic,   consular,   and  other  official 
relations  with  South  Africa;    (2)   to  implement  a  full 
embargo  on  arms  sales  or  military  collaboration  with 
South  Africa;    (3J   to  discontinue  all  economic  rela- 
tions with  South  Africa,   including  the  supply  of 
petroleum,  other  strategic  materials,  or  financial 
or  technical  assistance;    (4)   to  prohibit  all  facili- 
ties to  South  African  airlines  and  shipping  lines; 
(5]   to  prohibit  or  discourage  emigration  to  South 
Africa;    (6}   to  suspend  cultural  and  other  exchanges; 
(7)   to  provide  financial  and  material  assistance  to 
the  South  African  liberation  movements  recognized 
by  the  OAU;    (8)   to  ensure  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  information  on  apartheid  and  the 
struggle  for  liberation  in  South  Africa,  including 
providing  broadcasting  facilities  to  the  liberation 
movements;   and   (9J    to  provide  assistance  to  allow 
independent  African  states  to  defend  themselves 
against  aggression  by  South  Africa.     The  resolution 
also  called  upon  the  UN  specialized  agencies  and 
other  international  organizations  to  contribute  to 
the  international  campaign  against  apartheid,  in 
part  by  excluding  South  Africa  from  participation 
in  their  organizations.     Trade  unions,  churches, 
and  other  nongovernmental  organizations  were  en- 
couraged to  exert  their  influence  against  support 
of  South  Africa  and  its  apartheid  policies.  Fin- 
ally,  the  Special  Committee  against  Apartheid  was 
requested  to  promote  coordinated  international  cam- 
paigns against  apartheid. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  recorded  vote 
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o£  105  to  8   (U.S.),  with  27  abs tentions^§_/  The 
United  States  voted  against  the  resolution,  stating 
that  it  was  not  prepared  to  support  a  comprehensive 
regime  o£  sanctions  against  South  Africa,  and  that 
it  believed  the  opportunity  for  peaceful  change  in 
South  Africa  still  existed.     The  U.S.  Representative 
also  expressed  serious  reservations  on  the  financial 
implications  of  the  program  and  "the  drawing  of  UN 
specialized  agencies  into  this  clearly  political 
campaign . " 

Sweden  introduced  the  last  draft  resolution, 
entitled  "Investments  in  South  Africa,"  which  was 
ultimately  sponsored  by  23  states.     The  resolution, 
considering  that  a  cessation  of  foreign  investments 
in  South  Africa  would  constitute  an  important  step 
in  the  struggle  against  apartheid,  urged  the  Secur- 
ity Council  to  consider  steps  to  that  end.     The  res- 
olution was  adopted  by  a  recorded  vote  of  124  to  0, 
with  16  abstentions    CU.S.).^V  The  United  States  ab- 
stained because,  although  it  does  not  consider  that 
foreign  investments  necessarily  work  against  the 
ending  of  apartheid,   it  does  not  object  to  the 
Security  Council  being  asked  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  11  resolutions,   a  12th, 
directly  related  to  the  situation  in  South  Africa, 
was  proposed  in  the  Third  (Social,  Humanitarian, 
and  Cultural)   Committee  during  its  consideration  of 
the  report  of  ECOSOC .     Introduced  on  December  2  by 
Botswana  and  sponsored  by  32  states,   the  draft  res- 
olution was  entitled  "Emergency  assistance  for 
South  African  refugee  students."     It  requested  the 
Secretary  General  as  a  matter  of  urgency  to  consult 
with  Botswana,   Lesotho,   and  Swaziland- - the  countries 
bordering  South  Africa--and  the  liberation  movements 
concerned  with  a  view  to  taking  immediate  steps  to 
organize  and  provide  appropriate  emergency  finan- 
cial and  other  assistance  for  the  care,  subsistence, 
and  education  of  refugee  students  from  South  Africa. 
All  states  were  urged  to  respond  generously  to  any 
appeals  for  assistance  the  Secretary  General  might 
make,   and  appropriate  UN  organizations  were  called 
on  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Secretary  General  in 
the  implementation  of  the  assistance  program.  The 
resolution  was  approved  without  vote  on  December  2 
and  adopted  by  the  Assembly,   also  without  vote,  on 
December  16.^/ 


48/  Resolution  31/6  J, 
49/  Resolution  31/6  K. 
50/  Resolution  31/126. 
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OTHER  AFRICAN  QUESTIONS 

Comoros  Complaint  Against  France 

In  a  referendum  held  in  December  1974  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  the  Comoros  Ar- 
chipelago,  four  islands  off  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  voted  in  favor  of  independence  from  France. 
However,  on  the  island  of  Mayotte,   two-thirds  of 
the  people  voted  otherwise.     A  July  3,   1975,  French 
law  subsequently  called  for  island-by- island  ap- 
proval of  a  proposed  new  constitution  before  agree- 
ment on  independence.     On  July  6  the  Comoros  uni- 
laterally declared  their  independence  and  later 
applied  for  UN  membership.     Because  of  the  constitu- 
tional problem  that  had  arisen,  France  could  not 
support  the  application,  but  did  not  actively  oppose 
it,  and  the  Comoros  were  subsequently  recommended 
for  membership  by  the  Security  Council.     On  November 
12,   1975,   the  General  Assembly  adopted  without  a 
vote  a  resolution  admitting  the  Comoros  to  member- 
ship and  specifically  mentioning  all  four  islands 
by  name . 

Security  Council 

From  February  4  to  6,   1976,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil met  at  the  request  of  the  Comoros  Government  to 
consider  France's  plan  to  hold  a  referendum  on 
February  8  in  Mayotte  to  allow  the  people  of  that 
island  to  decide  whether  they  wished  to  remain  a 
part  of  France  or  join  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
other  Comoro  islands  in  an  independent  state.  The 
Government  of  the  Comoros  claimed  territorial  sov- 
ereignty over  all  four  islands  in  the  archipelago, 
a  position  supported  by  the  OAU. 

On  February  5,  Benin,  Guyana,   Libya,  Panama, 
and  Tanzania  submitted  a  draft  resolution  which  in 
one  of  its  preambular  paragraphs  expressed  its  con- 
cern at  the  declared  intention  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  organize  the  referendum,  and  in  its  opera- 
tive paragraphs,   inter  alia ,    (1)   considered  that 
the  holding  of  such  a  referendum  constituted  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Comoros; 

(2)  called  on  France  not  to  hold  the  referendum; 

(3)  called  on  France  to  respect  the  independence, 
sovereignty,  unity,   and  territorial  integrity  of 
the  Comorian  state  and  to  refrain  from  taking  any 
action  which  might  jeopardize  them;   and   (4)  re- 
quested France  to  enter  into  immediate  negotiations 
with  the  Comoros  for  the  purpose  of  taking  appro- 
priate measures  to  safeguard  the  unity  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Comorian  state. 

On  February  7  France  vetoed  the  draft  resolu- 
tion.    Eleven  members  of  the  Council  voted  in  favor, 
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while  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy 
abstained.     The  French  explained  their  vote  by  say- 
ing that  they  were  bound  by  a  December  31,  1975, 
law  of  the  French  National  Assembly  to  carry  out 
the  February  7  referendum  on  Mayotte  as  part  of  the 
legitimate  process  of  self-determination.  The 
United  States  abstained  because  it  did  not  want  to 
vote  against  either  the  expectations  and  rights  of 
the  people  of  the  Comoros  or  the  clear       efforts  of 
France  to  accommodate  those  rights. 

The  referendum  was  held  on  February  8  and  the 
people  of  Mayotte  voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
remaining  a  part  of  France.     A  second  referendum 
was  held  April  11  to  determine  whether  the  island 
should  continue  in  its  status  of  a  French  overseas 
territory.     Following  that  referendum,  France  passed 
a  law  that  accorded  a  special  territorial  status  to 
Mayotte- -neither  a  colony  nor  a  department- -and  pro- 
vided for  a  review  of  that  status  in  3  years'  time. 

The  Security  Council  did  not  consider  the  mat- 
ter further  during  1976. 

General  Assembly 

On  August  30,   the  Malagasy  Republic,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  African  group  of  states,  requested 
the  inclusion  in  the  agenda  of  the  31st  General 
Assembly  of  an  item  entitled  "Question  of  the 
Comorian  island  of  Mayotte."     The  explanatory  memo- 
randum accompanying  the  request  said  that  the  refer- 
endums  in  Mayotte  constituted  "aggression  against 
the  whole  of  the  Comorian  people  and  a  violation  of 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Comoro  Islands." 

When  the  General  Committee  of  the  31st  Assembly 
considered  the  request  on  September  23,   France  op- 
posed the  item's  inclusion  on  the  grounds  that  the 
people  of  Mayotte  had  freely  decided  to  remain  a 
part  of  France.     Nevertheless,   the  Committee  de- 
cided, by  a  vote  of  18  to  1,  with  4  abstentions 
(U.S.),  to  recommend  the  item's  inclusion  and  its 
consideration  by  the  Assembly  in  plenary  session, 
without  prior  referral  to  a  main  committee.  The 
General  Assembly  on  September  24  approved  this  recom- 
mendation without  a  vote. 

The  Assembly  considered  the  item  between  Octo- 
ber 18  and  21;   35  states  took  part  in  the  debate  and 
an  additional  20  subsequently  explained  their  votes 
on  the  resolution  adopted.     On  October  19,  Cameroon 
introduced  on  behalf  of  the  African  group  a  draft 
resolution  that  was  sponsored  in  its  final  form  by 
43  states.     Inter  alia ,   the  resolution   (1)  con- 
demned the  referendums  held  in  Mayotte  and  consid- 
ered them  null  and  void;    (2)   condemned  France's 
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presence  in  Mayotte  and  called  on  it  to  withdraw 
immediately;  and   (3)  requested  France  to  enter  into 
negotiations  immediately  with  the  Comoros  concern- 
ing the  implementation  o£  the  present  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  on  October  21  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  102  to  1    (France) ,  with  28  absten- 
tions (U.S.).^-^ 


Somali  Border  Incident 

On  February  3,   1976,  a  busload  of  30  French 
schoolchildren  was  kidnapped  in  Djibouti  by  members 
of  the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  Somali  Coast 
(FLCS)   to  protest  French  rule  in  the  French  Terri- 
tory of  the  Afars  and  Issas?.?./  The  bus  was  driven 
toward  the  border  between  the  Territory  and  Somalia. 
Near  the  border  crossing  point  of  Loyada  it  was 
overtaken  by  French  troops  who  forced  it  to  stop  in 
an  area  under  French  sovereignty,  but  between  the 
border  stations.     On  February  4  the  French  troops 
stormed  the  bus  and  rescued  all  but  two  of  the 
children.     The  two  died  along  with  the  six  FLCS 
terrorists.     In  the  exchange  of  fire  some  damage 
was  inflicted  on  the  Somali  border  station  at 
Loyada.     As  a  result  of  this  incident  both  France, 
on  February  4,   and  Somalia,   on  February  5,  re- 
quested an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council. 

The  Council  met  on  February  18  and  heard  state- 
ments by  the  representatives  of  Somalia  and  France. 
The  Somali  Representative  reported  on  the  results 
of  the  investigation  his  government  had  undertaken 
of  the  incident.     Accusing  the  French  Government  of 
acts  of  aggression,  he  said  the  incident  was  only 
one  part  of  a  systematic  plan  by  France  to  perpet- 
uate its  interests  in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  The 
French  Representative  presented  the  views  of  his 
government  on  the  incident  and  rejected  efforts  by 
Somalia  to  link  the  Council's  consideration  of  the 
Loyada  incident  to  the  political  situation  in  the 
Horn,   saying  no  political  situation  could  justify 
abduction  of  children  by  terrorists. 

No  resolution  was  tabled.     Both  parties  re- 
served their  right  to  speak  further,  but  the  Coun- 
cil did  not  meet  again  on  the  question.  Subse- 
quently,  through  the  good  offices  of  an  African 
state,   the  two  countries  met  outside  the  Council 
and  improved  the  strained  relations  between  them. 


Sy  Resolution  31/4. 

52/  French  Somaliland.     See  also  Part  III,  p.  340. 
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Angolan  Complaint  Against  South  Africa 

On  March  10,   1976,   the  Representative  of  Kenya 
on  behalf  of  the  African  group  at  the  United  Nations 
requested  a  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  "to  con- 
sider the  act  of  aggression  committed  by  South 
Africa  against  the  People's  Republic  of  Angola." 
The  request  stemmed  from  African  opposition  to  South 
African  intervention  on  behalf  of  UNITA  (the  Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total   Independence  of  Angola) , 
one  of  the  contending  Angolan  liberation  movements, 
during  the  Angolan  civil  war.     With  the  military 
victory  of  the  MPLA  (Popular  Movement  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  Angola)   over  UNITA  and  FNLA  (National 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Angola) ,   supporters  of 
the  newly  created  MPLA  government  submitted  a  draft 
resolution  to  the  Security  Council  which,  inter 
alia,    (1)   condemned  South  African  aggression  against 
Angola  and   (2)   called  on  South  Africa  to  pay  com- 
pensation for  the  damage  it  had  inflicted  on  Angola. 

The  Council  met  seven  times  between  March  26 
and  31.     After  a  heated  debate,   during  which  South 
Africa  reported  that  the  last  of  its  troops  had 
withdrawn  from  Angola  by  March  27,   the  Security 
Council  adopted  the  resolut ioirr/  on  March  31  by  a 
vote  of  9  to  0,  with  5  abstentions   (France,  Italy, 
Japan,  U.K.,  U.S.)   and  China  not  participating. 
The  United  States  and  others  not  supporting  the 
resolution  had  sought  unsuccessfully  during  the 
Council's  consideration  to  obtain  a  more  even-handed 
resolution  which  would  have  condemned  all  foreign 
involvement  in  Angola,   including  that  by  South 
Africa,   Cuba,   and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  statement  before  the  vote,  Ambassador 
Scranton  welcomed  the  announced  withdrawal  of  the 
South  African  troops  and  explained  that  the  United 
States  would  abstain  because  the  resolution  failed 
to  mention  other  foreign  involvement  in  Angola  be- 
sides that  of  South  Africa.     He  sharply  criticized 
the  continuing  Cuban  military  intervention.  Citing 
the  resolution's  unacceptable  silence  on  the  Cuban 
intervention,  he  concluded:     "Such  a  blatant  dis- 
regard of  facts,   such  a  double  standard,   such  an 
exercise  in  hypocrisy  cannot  further,   in  our  judg- 
ment,  this  Council's  discharge  of  its  own  responsi- 
bilities." 


Zambian  Complaint  Against  South  Africa 

The  Zambian  Government  charged  that  on  July  11 


53/  Resolution  387  (1976). 
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South  African  troops  stationed  in  the  Caprivi  Strip 
in  Namibia  crossed  the  Zambian  border  in  an  attack 
against  a  camp  at  Sialola  which  was  occupied  by 
military  units  of  the  South  West  African  Peoples' 
Organization  (SWAPO) .     South  Africa  denied  any 
knowledge  of  the  attack,  but  Zambia  claimed  that 
the  incursion  was  a  clear  violation  of  its  terri- 
torial integrity  and  another  instance  of  South 
Africa's  illegal  use  of  Namibia  as  a  base  for  mili- 
tary attacks  against  other  African  states.     On  July 
19,   Zambia  called  for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council  to  consider  its  complaint. 

The  Council  held  five  meetings  between  July  28 
and  30.     On  July  30  it  adopted  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0, 
with  the  United  States  abstaining,  a  resolution^V 
that,   inter  alia ,    (1)   strongly  condemned  South 
Africa's  raid  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  Zambia's 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity;    (2)  demanded 
that  South  Africa  stop  using  Namibia  as  a  base  for 
armed  attacks  against  Zambia  and  other  countries; 
(3)   commended  Zambia  and  other  "frontline"  states 
for  their  "steadfast  support  of  the  people  of 
Namibia  in  their  legitimate  struggle  for  the  libera- 
tion of  their  country"  from  South  Africa;    (4)  de- 
clared the  liberation  of  Namibia  and  Zimbabwe 
(Southern  Rhodesia)   and  elimination  of  apartheid 
were  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  justice  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  region;  and  (5}   declared  that 
if  South  Africa  committed  further  violations  of 
Zambia's  territorial  integrity  the  Council  would 
meet  again  to  consider  adopting  "effective  measures" 
in  accordance  with  the  UN  Charter. 

Speaking  after  the  vote.  Ambassador  Scranton 
said  that  the  United  States  was  unequivocally  op- 
posed to  the  violation  of  Zambia's  territorial 
integrity.     He  deplored  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty in  Zambia  and  reiterated  the  U.S.  position 
that  South  Africa  had  no  legal  right  to  administer 
Namibia.     He  also  noted,  however,   that  the  South 
African  Government  had  said  that  it  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  attack  on  Sialola  village.     The  United 
States,  therefore,  believed  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil could  have  produced  a  more  careful  and  authori- 
tative statement  with  respect  to  the  raid  had  there 
been  an  investigation.     He  regretted  that  there  had 
been  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Council  mem- 
bers to  authorize  such  an  investigation.     As  a  re- 
sult,  several  paragraphs  of  the  resolution  contained 
language  which  the  United  States  considered  too 
categorical  in  light  of  the  evidence  available. 
The  United  States  also  believed  that  the  resolution 
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should  have  welcomed  the  efforts  being  made  at  that 
time  by  the  United  States  and  other  nations  to  find 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  southern  Africa  and 
should  have  encouraged  every  possible  assistance  to 
those  efforts.     Because  of  these  shortcomings,  the 
United  States  had  abstained  on  the  resolution. 


Lesotho  Complaint  Against  South  Africa 

On  December  16,   1976,   the  Permanent  Representa- 
tive of  Lesotho  requested  a  meeting  of  the  Security 
Council  to  consider  the  effects  on  Lesotho  of  South 
Africa's  closure  of  the  border  between  Lesotho  and 
the  bantustan  of  Transkei.     The  request  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  South  Africa's  economically 
disruptive  step  was  taken  in  retaliation  for 
Lesotho's  opposition  to  apartheid  and  its  refusal 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Transkei. 

The  Council  considered  the  matter  on  December 
21  and  22.     Following  considerable  informal  consul- 
tation to  develop  acceptable  language,   it  adopted 
by  consensus  a  resolution  sponsored  by  Benin, 
Guyana,   Libya,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Romania,  and 
Tanzania.^A/   In  its  most  important  paragraphs  the 
resolution  called  on  all  member  states  and  the  UN 
system  to  increase  the  level  of  assistance  to 
Lesotho  and  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  orga- 
nize the  aid  necessary  to  enable  Lesotho  to  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  border  closure.     South  Africa 
was  condemned  and  urged  to  reopen  the  border. 

Because  the  resolution  also  endorsed  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  resolution  31/6  A  (see  above, 
p.   38),       on  which  the  United  States  abstained  be- 
cause it  requested  member  states  to  have  no  dealings 
with  Transkei   (presumably  including  provision  of  pro- 
tective services  to  citizens) ,  Ambassador  Sherer 
elaborated  on  the  U.S.  position  after  the  Council's 
adoption  of  the  resolution.     He  noted  that  the 
United  States  did  not  recognize  Transkei,  but  in- 
sisted on  its  right  to  provide  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  happened  to  be  in  Transkei.  How- 
ever, he  went  on  to  say  that  the  United  States  had 
joined  the  consensus  because  it  regarded  the  resolu- 
tion as  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
assistance  to  Lesotho.     Describing  briefly  the  range 
of  aid  that  the  United  States  had  already  made 
available  to  Lesotho,  Ambassador  Sherer  concluded 
with  praise  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  exhibited 
in  preparation  of  the  resolution  and  hope  that  the 
border  would  soon  be  reopened. 
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DISARMAMENT  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 


CONFERENCE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  DISARMAMENT 

The  CCD which  meets  annually  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,   is  the  principal  international  forum 
for  the  negotiation  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
agreements.     Although  the  CCD  is  not  an  organ  of 
the  United  Nations,   it  reports  each  year  to  the  UN 
General  Assembly  and  conducts  much  of  its  work  in 
response  to  General  Assembly  resolutions.     The  U.S. 
and  Soviet  Representatives  serve  as  cochairmen  of 
the  CCD. 

In  1976  the  CCD  met  from  February  17  to  April 
22  and  from  June  22  to  September  3.     The  U.S.  dele- 
gation was  led  by  Ambassador  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.  In 
addition  to  formal  meetings  in  which  members  set 
forth  their  views  on  the  questions  before  it,  the 
CCD  conducted  and  concluded  negotiations  on  a  draft 
convention  designed  to  prohibit  environmental  war- 
fare;  held  informal  meetings  with  technical  experts 
on  chemical  weapons,   comprehensive  test  ban  issues, 
and  the  Soviet  proposal  to  ban  new  weapons  of  mass 
destruction;   and  served  as  the  focus  of  informal 
consultations  among  members  on  various  disarmament 
questions.     Among  the  latter  were  bilateral  talks 
between  the  U.S.   and  Soviet  delegations  on  chemical 
weapons. 

Environmental  Modification 

During  the  spring  session  representatives  of 
21  countries  commented  on  and  recommended  changes 
in  the  joint  text  of  the  draft  Convention  on  the 
Prohibition  of  Military  or  Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of 
Environmental  Modification  Techniques  which  had  been 
submitted  by  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
August  21,   1975.     For  its  summer  session,   the  CCD 
created  an  environmental  modification  working  group, 
in  which  all  its  active  members  participated,  to 
conduct  negotiations  in  informal  meetings;  this 
group  met  29  times  between  July  2  and  September  1. 


5^  The  31  members  of  the  CCD  are  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Burma,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
France,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Hungary,   India,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Mongolia, 
Morocco,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland, 
Romania,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Zaire.     France  has  not  taken  its  seat  at  the 
CCD  and  does  not  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Conference. 
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Negotiations  in  the  working  group  focused  on 
the  major  operative  undertaking  of  the  draft  conven- 
tion, as  set  out  in  article  1(1):     "Each  state  party 
to  this  convention  undertakes  not  to  engage  in  mili- 
tary or  any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental  modi- 
fication techniques  having  widespread,   long- las  ting , 
or  severe  effects  as  the  means  of  destruction,  dam- 
age, or  injury  to  any  other  state  party."  Some 
delegations  favored  amendment  of  the  article  in  order 
to  establish  a  comprehensive  prohibition,  while 
others,   including  the  draft's  sponsors,  maintained 
that  the  "threshold"  approach  taken  in  the  article 
would  effectively  meet  the  dangers  of  environmental 
warfare  without  setting  standards  so  broad  and  ambi- 
guous as  to  create  risks  of  uncertainty  over  compli- 
ance and  implementation.     After  lengthy  discussions, 
the  text  of  article  I   itself  was  preserved,  while  a 
number  of  associated  understandings  were  developed. 
These  explanatory  understandings  were  forwarded  to 
the  UN  General  Assembly  together  with  the  text  of 
the  negotiated  draft  convention  at  the  end  of  the 
CCD's  session. 

One  understanding  concerned  definitions  of  the 
terms  "widespread,   long- las  ting ,   or  severe."  "Wide- 
spread" was  defined  as  "encompassing  an  area  on  the 
scale  of  several  hundred  square  kilometers";  "long- 
lasting"  was  defined  as  "lasting  for  a  period  of 
months,   or  approximately  a  season";   and  "severe"  was 
defined  as  "involving  serious  or  significant  dis- 
ruption or  harm  to  human  life,  natural  and  economic 
resources,   or  other  assets." 

The  list  of  illustrative  examples  of  phenomena 
that  could  result  from  the  prohibited  use  of  envi- 
ronmental modification  techniques  was  removed  from 
article  II  of  the  convention  itself,  and  placed  in 
another  understanding  reached  at  the  CCD:     "It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Committee  that  the  follow- 
ing examples  are  illustrative   .    .    .  earthquakes; 
tsunamis;   an     upset  in  the  ecological  balance  of  a 
region;   changes  in  weather  patterns   (clouds,  preci- 
pitation,  cyclones  of  various  types  and  tornadic 
storms);   changes  in  climate  patterns;   changes  in 
ocean  currents;   changes  in  the  state  of  the  ozone 
layer;   and  changes   in  the  state  of  the  ionosphere." 
The  understanding  said  that  the  listed  phenomena 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  "wide- 
spread,  long-lasting  or  severe  destruction,  damage 
or  injury,"  but  that  the  list  of  examples  was  not 
exhaustive.     The  absence  of  other  phenomena  from  the 
list  "does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  the  undertaking 
contained  in  article   I  would  not  be  applicable  to 
those  phenomena,  provided  the  criteria  set  out  in 
that  article  were  met." 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  a  number  of 
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amendments  were  also  made  to  other  parts  of  the 
draft  convention.     Provision  was  made,  for  example, 
for  a  consultative  committee  of  experts,  which  could 
be  convened  at  the  request  of  any  party  to  the  con- 
vention for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  facts  of 
any  situation  raising  questions  about  the  operation 
of  the  convention.     Another  added  provision  called 
for  the  convening  of  a  conference  of  parties  5 
years  after  the  convention's  entry  into  force  to  re- 
view its  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  dangers  of 
military  or  any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques.     Another  amendment  provided 
for  international  scientific  and  economic  coopera- 
tion in  the  use  of  techniques  for  the  preservation, 
utilization,   and  improvement  of  the  environment  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

On  September  3,  Ambassador  Martin  declared  that 
the  completion  of  the  broadly  agreed  draft  conven- 
tion was  "without  doubt,   the  Committee's  most  sub- 
stantial achievement  in  1976." 

"My  delegation  is,  of  course,  aware  that 
the  modified  text  is  not  ideal  from  all  points 
of  view,   including  ours.     It  is  the  product  of 
compromise  and  accommodation  of  views  inherent 
in  the  multilateral  negotiating  process.    .    .  . 
We  remain  convinced  that  the  convention  will 
effectively  eliminate  whatever  serious  dangers 
might  be  posed  by  military  or  other  hostile  use 
of  environmental  modification  techniques. 

".    .    .  we  think  that  the  threshold,  as  in- 
terpreted in  the  agreed  Committee  understanding, 
raises  a  very  strong  practical  inhibition 
against  the  hostile  use  of  environmental  modi- 
fication techniques  having,  or  that  would  be 
expected  to  have,  effects  anywhere  near  the 
threshold  criteria.     Given  the  lack  of  precise 
control  over  such  techniques,   it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  any  party  would  attempt  to  use  them 
to  cause  sub  -  threshold  effects  because  of  the 
risk  of  producing  destruction,  damage,  or  in- 
jury above  the  threshold. 

".    .    .   There  is  no  element  of  permissive- 
ness in  the  treaty  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
environmental  modification  techniques  to  pro- 
duce any  of  the  phenomena  listed  in  that  under- 
standing  [relating  to  article  II].     On  the 
contrary,  as  is  noted  in  its  second  paragraph, 
the  hostile  use  of  such  techniques  to  produce 
any  of  the  phenomena  listed  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  undertaking  in  article  I.  The 
understanding  assumes  that  any  such  hostile  use 
would,  per  se ,  be  intended  to  cause  destruction, 
damage,   or  injury  above  the  threshold." 
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Chemical  Weapons 

In  a  major  statement  on  April  13,  Ambassador 
Martin  said  that  the  United  States  believed  that 
the  objective  of  a  complete  prohibition  of  chemical 
weapons  could  not  be  realized  in  a  single,  compre- 
hensive agreement,  but  that  a  first-stage  agreement 
should  cover  all  lethal  CW  agents.     Such  an  initial 
agreement  could  restrict  particular  activities  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     It  could,  for  example,    (1)  require 
a  reduction  of  existing  lethal  CW  stocks  to  agreed 
levels  and  restrict  CW  production  to  replacement 
within  the  agreed  level;    (2)  ban  all  lethal  CW  pro- 
duction, without  affecting  existing  stocks;    (3)  ban 
all  lethal  CW  production  and  require  the  destruction 
of  lethal  CW  stocks  in  phases,  over  a  specified 
period  of  time;  or   (4)  ban  all  lethal  CW  production 
and  require  the  destruction  of  a  certain  amount  of 
lethal  CW  stocks  over  a  specified  period.     He  noted 
that  this  last  option,  which  has  been  suggested  by 
Canada  in  1974,   "shows  promise  and  merits  serious 
consideration . " 

He  noted  that  any  phased  ban  calling  for  an 
initial  reduction  of  stocks  would  contain  provi- 
sions describing  the  quantity  to  be  destroyed.  This 
quantity  could  be  expressed  in  various  ways:     (1)  a 
certain  percentage  of  lethal  CW  stocks;    (2)  an 
absolute  quantity,  perhaps  expressed  in  tons;  or 
(3)   an  unspecified  amount,  with  states  conducting 
stock  destruction  by  mutual  example  or  pursuant  to 
separate  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements. 
Variations  of  these  three  approaches  could  also  be 
considered.     Affirming  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
verifying  a  ban  on  CW  production.  Ambassador  Martin 
concluded  his  statement  with  a  discussion  of  various 
verification  techniques,   including  information  ex- 
change and  on-site  observation  of  stockpile  destruc- 
tion.    He  further  suggested  that  "As  part  of  the 
Committee's  examination  of  verification  of  a  CW  pro- 
duction ban  and  verification  of  CW  stockpile  de- 
struction,  it  might  be  useful  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility and  utility  of  technical  exchange  visits  to 
selected  chemical  production  or  disposal  facilities 
of  various  types  in  different  countries." 

From  July  5  through  July  8,   the  CCD  conducted 
a  series  of  informal  meetings  with  technical  ex- 
perts.    Reviewing  the  results  of  these  meetings. 
Ambassador  Martin  on  July  13  remarked  on  "the  simi- 
larity of  views  on  the  question  of  defining  the 
agents  subject  to  limitation  or  prohibition  in  an 
initial  CW  measure."     He  concluded  that: 

"1.  There  appears  to  be  broad  support,  per- 
haps even  a  consensus,   for  incorporating  a  gen- 
eral-purpose criterion  in  any  CW  agreement. 
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"2.     The  use  o£  toxicity  as  an  additional 
criterion  has  general  applicability  and  has  re- 
ceived broad  support. 

"3.     The  applicability  of  the  other  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  suggested  is  less  gen- 
eral.    A  judgment  on  the  need  for  such  addi- 
tional criteria  can  best  be  made  once  a  consen- 
sus is  reached  on  the  types  of  agents  to  be 
covered  in  an  agreement. 

"To  my  knowledge  no  disagreement  on 
these  key  points  was  expressed  during  the  ex- 
perts' discussions. 

"A  closely  related  issue  concerns  the 
agents  to  be  covered  in  a  first-stage  agree- 
ment.    My  delegation  and  a  number  of  others 
have  expressed  the  view  that  less  toxic  lethal 
agents  should  not  be  exempted  from  prohibi- 
tion.   .  . 

He  concluded  by  noting  that  much  of  the  discus- 
sion had  concerned  verification,  where  the  technical 
foundation  for  the  CCD's  work  was  not  yet  firmly 
established.     "Judging  from  the  views  expressed,"  he 
said,  "there  is  general  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  verification  questions,  but  as  yet  no  consensus 
on  their  solution." 

On  August  12,   the  United  Kingdom  introduced  a 
new  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  de- 
velopment, production,   and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons  and  on  their  destruction.     On  September  3, 
Ambassador  Martin  called  this  "a  major  event,"  but 
noted  that  there  had  not  been  sufficient  time  for 
considered  comments  at  that  session.  Nevertheless, 
he  affirmed  that  "we  are  confident  that  the  United 
Kingdom's  initiative  will  make  a  very  large  contri- 
bution to  our  future  work  in  the  CW  field." 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  and  Seismic  Cooperation 

During  the  week  of  April  19,   the  CCD  held  a 
series  of  informal  meetings  with  technical  experts 
on  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban   (CTB) . 
On  April   22,  Ambassador  Martin  outlined  the  U.S. 
position : 

".    .    .    In  the  absence  of  a  reliable, 
mutual  prohibition,  we  believe  that  our  nuclear 
testing  program  serves  as  an  important  means  of 
maintaining  the  effectiveness  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent.     However,   as  representatives  of  the 
United  States  have  stated  on  several  previous 
occasions,  we  would  be  prepared  to  give  up 
whatever  benefits  exist  in  continued  testing 
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i£  this  were  done  pursuant  to  an  adequately 
verified  agreement  that  provided  reasonable 
confidence  that  other  parties  to  the  agreement 
were  also  giving  up  those  benefits.  Inability 
to  reach  a  common  understanding  on  verification 
measures  capable  of  providing  such  confidence 
has,   in  our  view,  been  the  principal  reason  why 
a  CTB  has  remained  beyond  our  grasp." 

He  reaffirmed  that  in  view  of  the  existing  limi- 
tations of  national  technical  means  of  verification, 
the  United  States  continued  to  believe  that  adequate 
verification  of  a  CTB  required  some  on-site  inspec- 
tion.    On  a  related  aspect  of  the  problem  he  noted 
that  no  satisfactory  answer  had  yet  been  found  to 
the  question  of  whether  an  adequately  verified  ac- 
commodation could  be  achieved  for  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions.     Finally,   he  called  attention  to  a  sig- 
nificant issue  associated  with  the  question  of  a 
CTB,  whether  the  adherence  of  all  nuclear -weapon 
states  is  required  before  a  CTB  could  come  into 
force.     He  noted  that  the  United  States,   for  its 
part,  had  not  yet  made  a  determination  on  this  ques- 
tion . 

On  the  initiative  of  Sweden,   the  CCD  on  July  22 
established  an  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Scientific  Experts  to 
Consider  International  Cooperative  Measures  to  De- 
tect and  Identify  Seismic  Events.     The  Group  is  to 
specify  the  characteristics  of  an  international 
monitoring  system,   including,   inter  alia,   a  global 
network  of  seismological  stations,   data  required, 
transmission  facilities  between  seismological  sta- 
tions and  data  centers,   and  costs.     In  addition,  the 
Group  should 

".    .    .   endeavor  to  estimate  the  detection 
and  identification  capability  of  such  an  inter- 
national cooperative  system.     The  estimates 
would  be  on  the  basis  of  available  data  or, 
where  desirable  and  feasible,   also  on  the  basis 
of  data  obtained  from  experimental  exercises 
involving  the  whole  or  part  of  the  specified 
global  network.     The  Group  should  not,  however, 
assess  the  adequacy  of  such  a  system  for  veri- 
fying a  comprehensive  test  ban.     Rather  it 
should  provide  factual  results  of  its  analysis 
for  the  benefit  of  Governments  to  assist  them 
in  making  such  an  assessment  and  in  directing 
future  research.     The  responsibility  of  the 
Group  would  be  purely  scientific." 

The  Ad  Hoc  Group,   in  which  a  U.S.   expert  parti- 
pates,  held  organizational  meetings  in  Geneva  be- 
tween August  2  and  6,   and  the  CCD  decided  to  schedule 
the  Group's  first  substantive  meetings  for  February 
1977. 
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Threshold  Test  Ban  and  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaties 

During  the  course  of  the  CCD's  1976  sessions, 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.   reported  on  the 
closely  related  bilateral  agreements  for  a  threshold 
test  ban  and  for  a  threshold-based  limitation  on 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes  ,57/ indicat- 
ing that  they  were  important  steps  taken  to  curb 
underground  explosions.     These  agreements  establish 
a  "threshold,"  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  having 
yields  exceeding  150  kilotons  and  provide  for  exten- 
sive, detailed  exchanges  of  information.     Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  on-site  observation  is  allowed 
for  the  first  time,  pursuant  to  the  agreement  on 
nuclear  explosions  for  peaceful  purposes.  Ambassa- 
dor Martin,   addressing  the  CCD  on  August  10,  said 
that  the  two  treaties  establish  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  regulations  which  will  govern  all  underground 
nuclear  explosions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union.     He  described  them  as  "major  develop- 
ments in  the  area  of  controls  on  nuclear  explosions," 
but  recognized  that  "the  PNE  Treaty  does  not  solve 
the  problem  of  how  to  provide  for  PNEs  in  the  con- 
text of  a  lower  threshold,  or  of  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  weapon  testing." 

New  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

During  1976  the  CCD  held  two  series  of  informal 
meetings  with  technical  experts  to  consider  the 
U.S.S.R. 's  proposal,  presented  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly  in  1975,   to  ban  production  and  development 
of  new  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  new  systems 
of  such  weapons.     The  principal  U.S.   concern  during 
these  meetings  was  to  obtain  from  the  Soviet  Union 
a  clear  statement  on  the  scope  of  prohibition  of  the 
proposed  ban.     Speaking  on  August  17,  Ambassador 
Martin  stated: 

"The  United  States  recognizes  the  dangers 
posed  by  weapons  of  mass  destruction- -new  or 
existing- - and  is  prepared  to  consider  any 
practical  steps  toward  overcoming  such  dangers. 
However,   experience  suggests  that  examination 
of  diverse  new  types  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction would  require  substantially  different 


57/  Treaty  and  Protocol  on  the  Limitation  of  Underground 
Nuclear  Weapon  Tests,  signed  at  Moscow  on  July  3,  1974,  and 
Treaty  and  Protocol  on  Underground  Nuclear  Explosions  for 
Peaceful  Purposes,  signed  at  Washington  on  May  28,  1976.  On 
July  29,  1976,  both  treaties  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
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approaches  to  questions  o£  definition,  scope, 
and  verification  on  a  case-by-case  basis.    .    .  . 


"The  United  States  attaches  great  import- 
ance to  the  existing  agreements  and  negotia- 
tions applicable  to  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  weapons.     We  are  strongly  of  the 
view  that  discussions  of  the  very  broad  pro- 
posal of  the  Soviet  Union  should  not  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  suggest  dilution 
of  the  integrity  or  scope  of  application  of 
existing  treaties  or  negotiations  concerned 
with  specific  kinds  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion." 

Conventional  Weapons 

On  July  29,  Dr.   Fred  C.   Ikle,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  recalled 
four  principles  that  the  United  States  had  proposed 
in  1975  for  limiting  transfers  of  conventional 
arms       expressing  regret  that  these  ideas  "have  not 
yet  received  the  serious  attention  that  they  de- 
serve."    He  described  U.S.   actions  to  seek  new 
restraints  against  the  further  accumulation  of  arma- 
ments : 

"We  have  been  exploring  possibilities  for 
greater  cooperation  on  controls  among  arms 
suppliers,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 

"In  most  regions,  we  restrict  the  trans- 
fer of  missiles  and  high  performance  aircraft. 
We  oppose,  in  particular,  those  types  of  weap- 
ons that  could  inflict  large-scale  damage  on 
population  centers.  We  hope  to  convince  other 
suppliers  of  such  armaments  to  join  us  in  this 
restraint . 

"The  United  States  limits  the  export  of 
weapons  of  particular  use  to  terrorists. 


58^/  (1)  Governments  should  assume  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing the  judgment  that  the  arms  they  transfer  or  acquire  will 
not  affect  adversely  regional  or  international  security;  (2) 
consultations  among  interested  states  regarding  effects  of 
particular  acquisitions  could  help  prevent  or  alleviate  re- 
gional and  international  tensions;    (3)  governments  should 
limit  arms  acquisitions  to  those  deemed  indispensable  to  their 
security,   to  avoid  unnecessary  diversion  of  resources  from 
economic  and  social  development;  and  (4)  exports  of  technical 
data  and  equipment  for  arms  manufacture  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  governmental  control  as  arms  exports  themselves. 
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"The  United  States  continues  to  support  re- 
gional efforts  to  reach  agreements  among  recip- 
ient    nations  to  limit  their  import  of  arms. 
We  have  expressed  our  support,   for  example,  for 
ongoing  discussions  among  certain  Latin  American 
states  designed  to  limit  their  arms  purchases. 

"My  Government  has  made  available  to  the 
public  solid  facts  about  our  arms  shipments. 
Indeed,  my  Agency  has  made  a  special  effort  to 
inform  the  public  about  the  flow  of  armaments 
and  trends  in  military  expenditures  throughout 
the  world.     No  other  Government  has  released  so 
much  relevant  information.     We  feel  the  world 
public  has  a  right  to  know  its  vital  interest 
is  at  stake." 

Declaring  his  concern  over  "the  amassing  of  new 
weapons  in  areas  that  have  been  free  of  such  arse- 
nals and  the  international  traffic  in  ever  more 
destructive  armaments,"  Dr.    Ikle  concluded  by  urging 
the  CCD  to  "have  the  courage  to  grapple  with  those 
multinational  arms  control  problems  that  really  af- 
fect the  security  and  well-being  of  most  nations." 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  31st  General  Assembly  considered  18  agenda 
items  related  to  disarmament,   adopting  21  resolu- 
tions.    Of  these,   11  dealt  with  nuclear  issues,  in- 
cluding nuclear  testing,  SALT,  nuclear -weapon- free 
zones,  nonprolif eration ,  and  nuclear  non-use  assur- 
ances.    Many  resolutions  essentially  reiterated 
views  and  actions  of  previous  sessions  of  the  Assem- 
bly.    Two  of  the  most  notable  new  steps  taken  were 
resolutions  requesting  the  Secretary  General  to  open 
the  Environmental  Modification  Convention  for  signa- 
ture and  ratification  and  calling  for  the  convening 
of  a  special  session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  on 
disarmament  in  1978. 

From  November  1  to  19  the  Assembly's  First  Com- 
mittee held  a  general  debate  on  all  disarmament 
agenda  items;   77  states  took  part.     The  subsequent 
2  weeks  were  devoted  to  consideration  and  approval 
of  draft  resolutions.     Of  the   21  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 
the  United  States  supported  14,  voted  against  1,  and 
abstained  on  6. 

Incendiary  and  Other  Specific  Conventional  Weapons 

In  connection  with  the  item  "Incendiary  and 
other  specific  conventional  weapons  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  prohibitions  or  restrictions  of  use  for 
humanitarian  reasons,"  the  First  Committee  had  be- 
fore it  a  report  of  the  Secretary  General  on  the 
results  of  the  Conference  of  Government  Experts  on 
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the  Use  of  Certain  Conventional  Weapons   (held  at 
Lugano,  January  28-February  26,   1976,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross)   and  a  summary  of  the  third  session  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  on  the  Reaffirmation  and  De- 
velopment of  International  Humanitarian  Law  in 
Armed  Conflicts   (held  at  Geneva,  April  21-June  11, 
1976,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Swiss  Government) 
(see  also  p .   362 )  • 

The  discussions  held  during  the  Conference  of 
Government  Experts  concerned  incendiary  weapons, 
small-caliber  projectiles,  delayed-action  weapons 
and  treacherous  weapons,  blast  and  fragmentation 
weapons,  and  other  categories  of  weapons,  including 
new  weapons.     The  Secretary  General  reported  that 
the  principal  divergence  of  views  at  the  Conference 
occurred  "between  21  states  sponsoring  proposals  to 
adopt  broad  bans  against  the  use  of  a  number  of 
specific  weapons   in  the  various  categories  included 
in  the  work  program  and  a  number  of  militarily  ad- 
vanced states  which  considered  such  proposals  either 
unjustified  or  requiring  further  study." 

With  respect  to  the  third  session  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Conference,   the  Secretary  General  reported 
that  it  had  considered  both  the  report  of  the  Lugano 
Conference  and  specific  proposals  for  the  prohibi- 
tion or  restriction  of  use  of  the  same  range  of 
weapons.     He  noted  that  some  delegations  held  that 
the  time  had  come  to  negotiate  specific  agreements, 
while  other  delegations  considered  that  in  respect 
to  some  weapons,   such  as  small -caliber  projectiles, 
cluster -bombs ,   flechettes,   and  fuel-air  explosives, 
more  thorough  research  was  still  needed. 

On  December  1,   Sweden  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution, ultimately  sponsored  by  16  states,   that  in- 
vited the  Diplomatic  Conference  to  accelerate  its 
consideration  of  the  use  of  specific  conventional 
weapons,   including  any  which  might  be  deemed  to  be 
excessively  injurious  or  to  have  indiscriminate 
effects,   and  to  do  its  utmost  to  agree  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  on  possible  rules  prohibiting  or 
restricting  the  use  of  such  weapons. 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  draft  resolu- 
tion on  December  2  without  a  vote,  and  the  General 
Assen^ly  adopted  it  on  December  10,   also  without  a 
vo te . _/ 


59/  Resolution  31/64. 
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Chemical  Weapons 

Addressing  the  First  Committee  on  November  1, 
Ambassador  Martin  recalled  that  the  CCD's  considera- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  during  the  year  had  been 
complemented  by  technical  consultations  in  Geneva 
between  U.S.   and  Soviet  experts        He  noted  that 
those  talks  had  been  helpful  in  clarifying  the  views 
of  the  two  countries  on  a  variety  of  complex  issues, 
especially  relating  to  verification,  and  in  identi- 
fying some  areas  of  agreement.     He  said  that  both 
countries  agreed  that  the  consultations  were  useful, 
but  he  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  view  that  such  consulta- 
tions "cannot  in  any  way  substitute  for  the  CCD's 
ongoing  work  in  this  very  important  arms  control 
area."     He  further  declared  that  "The  United  States 
expects  to  participate  actively  in  the  continuing 
search  for  solutions  to  the  difficult  and  complex 
problems  which  still  face  us  as  we  pursue  our  common 
objective  of  effective  measures  for  the  prohibition 
of  chemical  weapons." 

On  November  22,  Poland  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution, ultimately  sponsored  by  37  states,  entitled 
"Chemical  and  bacteriological   (biological)  weapons." 
The  resolution  recognized  the  importance  of  develop- 
ing methods  for  "providing  adequate  assurance  of 
compliance  with  effective  measures  for  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  development,  production,  and  stockpiling 
of  all  chemical  weapons,   including  methods  of  veri- 
fying the  destruction  of  stockpiles  of  such  weap- 
ons"; urged  all  states  to  make  every  effort  to  faci- 
litate early  agreement  on  the  effective  prohibition 
of  the  development,  production,  and  stockpiling  of 
all  chemical  weapons;  and  requested  the  CCD  to  con- 
tinue its  negotiations  on  chemical  weapons  as  a 
matter  of  high  priority. 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  resolution 
without  a  vote  on  November  24  and  the  plenary  Assem- 
bly adopted  it,   also  without  vote,  on  December  10  .61/ 

Cessation  of  Nuclear  Tests 

The  General  Assembly  considered  the  question  of 
a  nuclear  test  ban  under  two  agenda  items,  "Urgent 
need  for  cessation  of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear 
tests  and  conclusion  of  a  treaty  designed  to  achieve 


6£/  The  consultations  were  held  Aug.   16-27,  pursuant  to 
the  summit  communique  of  July  3,  1974,  which  mentioned  the 
possibility  of  a  joint  U. S . -U. S . S .R.   initiative  in  regard  to 
chemical  weapons. 

61/Resolution  31/65. 
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a  comprehensive  test  ban,"  and  "Conclusion  of  a 
treaty  on  the  complete  and  general  prohibition  of 
nuclear-weapon  tests."     Both  of  these  items  were 
brought  forward  from  previous  sessions;  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  under  each. 

On  November  24,  New  Zealand  introduced  a  draft 
resolution,  ultimately  sponsored  by  17  states,  in 
which  the  Assembly,   inter  alia ,  condemned  "all  nu- 
clear weapon  tests,   in  whatever  environment  they  may 
be  conducted";   declared  its  "profound  concern  that 
the  substantive  negotiations  towards  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  agreement  have  not  yet  begun";  and  called 
on  all  nuclear-weapon  states  to  suspend  tests  by 
agreement  as  an  interim  step  toward  conclusion  of  a 
CTB  agreement. 

On  November  29,   the  First  Committee  approved 
the  draft  resolution  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  101  to  2, 
with  23  abstentions   (U.S.).     The  Assembly  adopted 
the  resolution  on  December  10  by  a  recorded  vote  of 
105  to  2   (Albania,  China) ,  with  27  abstentions 
(France,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.). 62/  The  United  States 
abstained,  as  it  had  on  a  similar  resolution  in 
1975,  because,  although  committed  to  the  goal  of  an 
adequately  verified  comprehensive  test  ban,   it  could 
not  support  the  approach  taken  in  the  resolution, 
and  it  could  not  accept  the  condemnatory  language. 

On  November  23,   the  U.S.S.R.    introduced  a 
draft  resolution  ultimately  sponsored  by  nine 
states.     The  resolution  called  upon  all  nuclear- 
weapon  states  "to  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  with 
negotiations  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the 
complete  and  general  prohibition  of  nuclear-weapon 
tests,  with  the  participation  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
states."     On  November  29  the  First  Committee  approv- 
ed the  draft  resolution  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  82  to 
2,  with  37  abstentions  (U.S.). 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  David  K.  Thomp- 
son, explained  that  the  United  States  had  abstained, 
as  it  had  on  a  similar  resolution  in  1975,  because 
it  still  has  reservations  on  several  issues  raised, 
such  as  the  proper  forum  for  negotiations,  partici- 
pation requirements  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban, 
and  the  need  to  solve  the  problem  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions  in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive 
test  ban.     At  the  same  time,  he  noted  that  the 
U.S.S.R.   had  introduced  a  revised  draft  treaty  on 
the  complete  and  general  prohibition  of  nuclear- 
weapon  tests,  which  contained  a  new  approach  dealing 
with  a  possible  system  of  on-site  inspection.  He 


62/  Resolution  31/66. 
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said  that  the  United  States  believed  this  new  para- 
graph deserved  further  consideration. 

The  draft  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  14  by  a  recorded  vote  of  95 
(U.S.S.R.)   to  2   (Albania,   China),  with  36  absten- 
tions  (France,  U.K.,  U.S. 3.63/ 

Nuclear-Weapon-Free  Zones 

The  possibility  of  creating  nuclear-weapon- 
free  zones  in  various  regions  of  the  world  received 
somewhat  less  attention  in  1976  than  in  1975.  The 
Assembly  adopted  five  resolutions  on  this  subject 
under  five  agenda  items,  compared  to  nine  resolu- 
tions under  seven  items  in  1975. 

Study  of  Nuclear-Weapon-Free  Zones 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1974,  a  group  of  governmental  ex- 
perts under  the  auspices  of  the  CCD  had  prepared 
during  1975  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  question 
of  nuclear -weapon- free  zones  in  all  its  aspects. 
The  study,   together  with  comments  on  it  by  a  number 
of  states,  was  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
a  special  report  of  the  CCD.     The  30th  General  As- 
sembly had  adopted  two  resolutions  on  this  subject. 
The  first,  which  the  United  States  supported,  in- 
vited comments  on  the  CCD  special  report  and  recom- 
mended that  it  be  given  widespread  distribution. 
Dissatisfaction  among  some  states  over  the  lack  of 
consensus  on  key  issues  in  the  experts'   study  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  second  resolution,  opposed 
by  the  United  States,  which  sought  to  draw  "certain 
incontrovertible  conclusions"  from  the  study  and  to 
have  the  General  Assembly  define  the  nuclear -weapon- 
free  zone  concept  and  the  principal  obligations  of 
nuclear-weapon  states  toward  such  zones  and  the 
states   included  in  them. 

On  November  29,   1976,   Finland  introduced  an 
essentially  procedural  draft  resolution  that  took 
note  of  the  comments  by  governments  and  concerned 
organizations  on  the  CCD  study  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  comprehensive  study  and  the  comments 
would  enhance  further  efforts  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  nuclear -weapon- free  zones.     After  adopt- 
ing, by  a  vote  of  95  to  1,  with  18  abstentions 
(U.S.),  a  preambular  paragraph  recalling  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  in  1975,   the  First  Committee  approv- 
ed the  resolution  by  a  recorded  vote  of  114  (U.S.) 
to  0,  with  1  abstention,   on  December  1.     The  General 


6^/  Resolution  31/89. 
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Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  on  December  10  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  132   (U.S.)   to  0 

Protocol   II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 

The  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco^establ ished  a  nuclear- 
weapon-free  zone  in  Latin  America.     Additional  Pro- 
tocol II  of  the  Treaty  commits  nuclear -weapon  states 
adhering  to  it  to  respect  the  denuclearized  status 
of  the  zone  and  not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  against  parties  to  the  treaty.  The 
United  Kingdom,   the  United  States,   France,   and  China 
have  ratified  Protocol  II. 

On  November  24,  Mexico  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution,  also  sponsored  by  21  other  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  states,   that  urged  the  U.S.S.R.   to  sign 
and  ratify  the  Protocol.     The  First  Committee  approv- 
ed the  resolution  on  December  1  by  a  vote  of  97 
(U.S.)   to  0,  with  14  abstentions,   and  the  Assembly 
adopted  it  on  December  10  by  a  recorded  vote  of  119 
(China,   France,  U.K.,  U.S.)   to  0,  with  14  absten- 
tions  (U.S.S.R.)  .66/ 

African  Nuclear-Weapon- Free  Zone 

Resolutions  on  the  denuclearization  of  Africa 
have  been  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  several 
occasions  since  1961  and  a  declaration  on  this  sub- 
ject was  issued  by  the  OAU  in  1964.  Basically, 
these  resolutions  have  called  upon  all  states  to 
respect  the  continent  of  Africa  as  a  nuclear-weapon- 
free  zone. 

On  December  1,   1976,  Nigeria  introduced  a  draft 
resolution,  sponsored  by  36  African  states,  which, 
in  addition  to  reaffirming  previous  Assembly  calls 
to  respect  the  denuclearized  status  of  Africa,  ap- 
pealed to  all  states  not  to  engage  in  nuclear  coop- 
eration with  South  Africa  that  would  enable  that 
country  to  acquire  a  nuclear-weapon  capability. 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  resolution 
without  a  vote  on  December  2,  and  the  Assembly 
adopted  it,   also  without  vote,   on  December  10.67/ 


6_4/  Resolution  31/70. 

6^  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America,  done  at  Tlatelolco  (Mexico  City),  Feb.   14,  1967; 
entered  into  force,  Apr.   22,  1968. 

6^  Resolution  31/67. 

67/  Resolution  31/69. 
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Middle  East  Nuclear-Weapon-Free  Zone 

In  1974  the  General  Assembly  had  adopted  a  res- 
olution commending  the  idea  of  establishing  a  nu- 
clear-weapon-free zone  in  the  Middle  East.  Ever 
since,  a  wide  divergence  of  views  among  states  of 
the  region  on  acceptable  procedures  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  zone  has  characterized  an- 
nual General  Assembly  consideration  of  this  item. 

On  November  23,   Iran  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion, ultimately  sponsored  by  eight  Asian  and  African 
states,  whose  main  operative  paragraphs   (1)  expres- 
sed the  need  for  action  toward  "realization  of  the 
establishment  of  a  nuclear-weapon-free  zone  in  the 
Middle  East";    (2)  urged  "all  parties  directly  con- 
cerned" to  adhere  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolif era- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons   (NPT) ;  and  (3)  pending  the 
establishment  of  the  zone,  recommended  that  these 
states   [a)   refrain  from  "producing,  acquiring,  or 
possessing  in  any  other  way  nuclear  weapons  and  nu- 
clear explosive  devices,"   (b)   refrain  from  any  ac- 
tions which  might  "facilitate  the  acquisition,  test- 
ing, or  use  of  such  weapons,"  and  (c)   agree  to  IAEA 
safeguarding  of  nuclear  activities. 

Following  separate  votes  on  paragraphs  refer- 
ring to  the  NPT  and  to  "nuclear  explosive  devices," 
the  First  Committee  approved  the  resolution  as  a 
whole  on  November  29  by  a  vote  of  121   (U.S.)   to  0, 
with  2  abstentions.     Speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  after  the  vote,  Donald  P.   Black  reaf- 
firmed "United  States  support  for  the  objective  of 
establishing  a  nuclear -weapon-free  zone  in  the 
Middle  East  under  conditions  that  would  assure  its 
effectiveness."     These  conditions,  he  said,  specifi- 
cally included  the  compatibility  of  any  zone  ar- 
rangement with  criteria  that  the  United  States  has 
frequently  articulated  in  the  past--(l}   the  initia- 
tive should  come  from  the  states  in  the  region  con- 
cerned;   (2)   all  states  whose  participation  is  con- 
sidered important  should  participate  in  the  zone; 
(3)   there  should  be  adequate  provisions  for  verify- 
ing compliance;    (4)   existing  security  arrangements 
should  not  be    disturbed     to  the  detriment  of  re- 
gional or  international  security;   and  (5)   the  par- 
ties should  be  prohibited  from  developing  any  nu- 
clear explosive  device.     Although  it  supported  the 
resolution  as  a  whole,   the  United  States  also  con- 
tinued to  question  the  approach  of  asking  states  to 
undertake  commitments  in  advance  of  actual  negotia- 
tions for  a  zone. 

On  December  10,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  resolution  by  a  recorded  vote  of  130   (U.S.)  to 
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0,  with  1  abstention  (Israel)  .68/ 

South  Asian  Nuclear -Weapon- Free  Zone 

Lack  of  agreement  between  India  and  Pakistan 
on  a  common  approach  to  the  question  of  establish- 
ing a  nuclear-weapon- free  zone  in  South  Asia  resul- 
ted in  the  adoption  of  two  resolutions  on  this  sub- 
ject in  1975.     In  1976,  however,  only  Pakistan  pro- 
posed a  draft  resolution,  which  it  introduced  on 
November  24.     The  draft,   inter  alia ,  endorsed  in 
principle  the  concept  of  a  nuclear -weapon- free  zone 
in  South  Asia  and  urged  the  states  of  South  Asia 
and  "other  neighboring  non-nuclear -weapon  states  as 
may  be  interested"  to  make  all  possible  efforts  to 
establish  such  a  zone  and  "to  refrain,   in  the  mean- 
time,  from  any  action  contrary  to  this  objective." 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  resolution  on 
November  29  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  85  to  2,  with  42 
abstentions   (U.S.)     On  December  10  the  General  As- 
sembly adopted  the  resolution  by  a  recorded  vote  of 
91   (China,  Pakistan)   to  2   (Bhutan,   India),  with  43 
abstentions   (France,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.)69./  The 
U.S.   abstention  was  based  primarily  on  the  view 
that  the  establishment  of  an  effective  nuclear- 
weapon-free  zone  requires  basic  agreement  among  the 
potential  participants  on  the  goals  and  conditions 
for  the  zone.     In  the  absence  of  such  agreement 
among  the  key  states  of  the  region,  General  Assem- 
bly action  would  not  advance  the  objective  of  estab- 
lishing a  zone. 

Indian  Ocean  Peace  Zone 

In  1971  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  the  Indian  Ocean  to  be  a  "zone  of 
peace";   it  has  annually  considered  resolutions  to 
implement  the  "zone  of  peace"  since  the  General  As- 
sembly established  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  In- 
dian OceanZP/in  1972.     The  31st  General  Assembly  had 
before  it  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  which 
dealt  primarily  with  the  views  of  Committee  members 
on  specific  aspects  of  convening  a  conference  of 
littoral  and  hinterland  states  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

On  November  22,   Indonesia  introduced  the  Ad  Hoc 


68/  Resolution  31/71. 
69/  Resolution  31/73. 

7jO/  Members  of  the  committee  were  Australia,  Bangladesh, 
China,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Japan,  Kenya,  Malagasy 
Republic,  Malaysia,  Mauritius,  Pakistan,  Somalia,  Sri  Lanka, 
Tanzania,  Yemen  (Sana),  and  Zambia. 
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Committee's  report,  which  contained  a  draft  resolu- 
tion recommended  by  all  its  members.     The  resolu- 
tion requested  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  the  littoral 
and  hinterland  states  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  con- 
tinue their  consultations  "with  a  view  to  formulat- 
ing a  program  of  action  leading  to  the  convening  of 
a  Conference  on  the  Indian  Ocean,"  and  invited  the 
great  powers  and  other  major  maritime  users  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  cooperate  in  a  practical  manner  with 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 

On  November  29,   the  First  Committee  approved 
the  draft  resolution  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0,  with  27 
abstentions    (U.S.).     In  explaining  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion after  the  vote.  Ambassador  Martin  reiterated 
the  U.S.    intention  to  exercise  restraint       in  the 
Indian  Ocean  area  and  indicated  that  the  United 
States  fully  shared  the  widespread  desire  to  assure 
peace,   security,   and  stability  in  the  region  and  was 
prepared  to  consider  positively  any  realistic  and 
constructive  proposal  to  advance  these  objectives. 
The  United  States  abstained  on  the  resolution  on  the 
basis  of  continued  reservations  regarding  the  ap- 
proach reflected  in  the  "peace  zone"  concept.  In 
particular,   the  United  States  could  not  accept  the 
premise  that  a  regional  group  of  states  can  estab- 
lish a  special  legal  regime  governing  a  portion  of 
the  high  seas,   and  it  questioned  whether  a  multi- 
lateral conference  offered  the  best  approach  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  arms  limitations  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.     In  the  U.S.   view,   "practical  steps 
to  prevent  a  competitive  expansion  of  military 
strength  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area  should  be  based  on 
restraint  by  the  states  in  the  region  and  restraint 
by  the  great  powers." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  December  14  by  a  recorded  vote  of  106  (China) 
to  0,  with  27  abstentions   (France,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K., 
U.S.). 71/ 

Disarmament  Decade 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1969  declared  the  1970's  a  "Disarmament  Decade."  A 
resolution  in  1975  invited  the  CCD  to  review  the 
implementation  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  Disarmament  Decade.     Pursuant  to  this  resolution, 
the  CCD  included  in  its  report  to  the  31st  General 
Assembly  a  discussion  of  its  tasks  and  duties  in 
order  to  accelerate  its  efforts  to  negotiate  effec- 
tive disarmament  and  arms  limitation  agreements. 


71/  Resolution  31/88. 
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On  November  24,  Nigeria  introduced  a  draft  res- 
olution, ultimately  sponsored  by  16  states,  entitled 
"Effective  measures  to  implement  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  Disarmament  Decade."     The  resolu- 
tion,  inter  alia ,    (1)   deplored  "the  meager  achieve- 
ments of  the  Disarmament  Decade  in  terms  of  truly 
effective  disarmament  and  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments," and  (2)  called  upon  member  states  "to  pro- 
mote disarmament  negotiations  and  to  ensure  that  the 
human  and  material  resources  freed  by  disarmament 
are  used  to  promote  economic  and  social  development, 
particularly  in  the  developing  countries." 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  draft  resolu- 
tion without  a  vote  on  November  29.     Following  this 
action,  Mr.  Black  explained  that  although  the  United 
States  had  joined  in  the  consensus  adoption  of  the 
resolution,   it  had  reservations  on  a  number  of 
elements : 

".    .    .    In  particular,  we  continue  to  ques- 
tion the  assertion  made  in  the  resolution  of  a 
direct  link  between  disarmament  and  develop- 
ment.    As  we  have  stated  repeatedly  in  the  past, 
progress  toward  each  of  these  goals  depends  up- 
on the  solution  of  distinct  types  of  problems 
that  are  relevant  to  each.     Among  other  ele- 
ments of  the  resolution  which  we  question  is 
the  language  of  the  second  operative  paragraph 
[point   (1)   above].     While  my  delegation,  like 
all  others  represented  here,  would  welcome 
greater  progress  in  the  field  of  disarmament, 
we  believe  the  steps  that  have  already  been 
taken  during  the  first  half  of  the  Disarmament 
Decade  are  far  from  meager." 

On  December  10,   the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  resolution  without  a  vote7^/ 

Environmental  Modification 

In  response  to  the  30th  General  Assembly's  re- 
quest,  the  CCD  negotiated  and  forwarded  to  the  As- 
sembly a  draft  convention  on  the  prohibition  of 
military  or  any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  based  on  a  joint  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.   draft.      (See  above,  p.    52  .) 

Speaking  to  the  First  Committee  on  November  1, 
Ambassador  Martin  sought  to  correct  the  mistaken 
impression  that  had  arisen  among  some  members  that 
the  draft  convention  was  in  fact  permissive  rather 
than  restrictive. 


72/  Resolution  31/68. 
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"The  convention  does  not  permit  in  any 
sense  the  hostile  use  of  environmental  modifi- 
cation techniques  to  generate  such  potentially 
catastrophic  phenomena  as  earthquakes,  tidal 
waves,  cyclones  or  hurricanes,  or  alterations 
in  climate  patterns,  weather  patterns,  ocean 
currents,  the  state  of  the  ozone  layer,  or  the 
ionosphere.    .    .  . 

"...   the  generation  of  any  of  those 
catastrophic  phenomena  is  absolutely  prohibited 
under  the  convention." 

He  concluded  that: 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  my  delegation  believes 
that  the  Environmental  Modification  Convention 
as  reported  by  the  CCD  is  worthy  of  broad  ac- 
ceptance.    Accordingly,  we  think  it  should  be 
commended  by  the  General  Assembly  and  opened 
for  signature  and  ratification  as  soon  as 
possible . " 

On  November  3,  Mexico  and  three  other  Latin 
American  states  submitted  a  draft  resolution,  even- 
tually sponsored  by  12  states,  requesting  the  CCD 
to  continue  negotiations  on  the  draft  convention. 
On  November  5,   Finland  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion,  sponsored  in  its  final  form  by  30  states  (in- 
cluding the  United  States)  ,  that  requested  the  Sec- 
retary General  as  depositary  of  the  convention  to 
open  it  for  signature  and  ratification  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  and  expressed  the  Assembly's  hope 
for  the  widest  possible  adherence  to  the  convention. 

On  December  2,  Mexico  introduced  a  revised 
draft,  now  sponsored  by  13  states.     In  one  of  its 
preambular  paragraphs  it  said  that  states  had  not 
had  time  to  give  the  draft  convention  the  considera- 
tion it  deserved,  and  in  its  operative  portion  it 
requested  the  Secretary  General  to  submit  the  draft 
convention  and  other  relevant  documents  to  states 
for  their  comments  and  decided  to  place  the  item  on 
the  agenda  of  the  32nd  session  of  the  Assembly. 

On  December  3,  by  a  recorded  vote  of  59  (U.S.) 
to  31,  with  30  abstentions,  the  Committee  accorded 
priority  in  the  voting  to  the  30-power  draft  resolu- 
tion.    The  Committee  then  approved  that  resolution 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  89   (U.S.)   to  11,  with  25  ab- 
stentions, and,  by  a  recorded  vote  of  49   (U.S.)  to 
42,  with  35  abstentions,  decided  to  take  no  further 
action  on  the  13-power  draft. 

On  December  10,  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
the  resolution  of  the  First  Committee  by  a  recorded 
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vote  of  96   (U.S.S.R.     U.K.,  U.S.)   to  8,  with  30  ab- 
stentions  (France)  .Z^/   China  did  not  participate  in 
the  vote . 

Mass  Destruction  Weapons 

An  item  entitled  "Prohibition  of  the  development 
and  manufacture  of  new  types  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction and  new  systems  of  such  weapons"  was  in- 
cluded in  the  agenda  of  the  31st  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  the  result  of  a  Soviet  initiative 
at  the  30th  session. 

On  November  16,  the  U.S.S.R.  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  which,  in  its  final  form,  was  sponsored 
by  11  states.  The  draft  took  note  of  the  discussion 
in  the  CCD  (see  p.  58  )  and  requested  it  to  continue 
its  negotiations  aimed  at  working  out  the  text  of  an 
agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  new  types  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion and  systems  of  such  weapons. 

On  December  1,   the  First  Committee  approved  the 
draft  resolution  by  a  recorded  vote  of  101  to  1, 
with  13  abstentions   (U.S.).     After  the  vote  Ambassa- 
dor Martin  explained: 

"The  United  States  abstained  in  the  vote 
on  this  draft  resolution  in  view  of  our  con- 
tinuing doubts  concerning  the  approach  reflec- 
ted in  that  resolution.     On  the  basis  of  our 
experience  to  date,  we  believe  that  controls 
on  arms,   including  new  types  and  systems  of 
weapons,   should  be  applied  through  the  develop- 
ment of  specific  agreements  that  establish  a 
clearly  defined  scope  and  that  are  susceptible 
to  adequate  verifications  of  compliance. 

"My  Government  is  willing  to  participate 
constructively  in  an  exchange  of  views  on  the 
arms  control  aspects  of  new  developments  as 
they  may  arise.     At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  attaches  great  importance  to  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  existing  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament agreements." 

The  plenary  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  on 
December  10  by  a  recorded  vote  of  120   (U.S.S.R.)  to 
1   (Albania),  with  15  abstentions   (France,  U.K., 
U.S.). 74/  China  did  not  participate  in  the  vote. 


73/  Resolution  31/72.  On  May  18,  1977,  the  Convention 
was  opened  for  signature  in  Geneva. 

7_4/  Resolution  31/74. 
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Conclusions  of  the  NPT  Review  Conference 


The  Final  Declaration  of  the  first  Review  Con- 
ference of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  1975  suggested  in- 
cluding an  item  in  the  agenda  of  the  31st  General 
Assembly  on  the  implementation  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  conference.     At  the  request  of  Sweden,   such  an 
item  was  included. 

On  November  1,  Ambassador  Martin  cited  encour- 
aging indications  that  the  review  conference  had 
already  stimulated  new  or  accelerated  activities  in 
several  critical  nonprolif eration  areas.     "In  our 
view,"  he  said,  "this  reflects  the  near -universal 
appreciation  of  the  threat  to  mankind  posed  by  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  as  well  as  the 
recognition  that  success  in  preventing  such  prolif- 
eration depends  on  the  concerted  efforts  of  all 
groups  of  states."     He  reviewed  several  areas  of 
progress  in  safeguards  and  cooperation  in  the  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy  made  since  1975,  includ- 
ing significant  steps  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  IAEA  safeguards,   development  of  U.S.  principles 
governing  future  nuclear  exports,   and  consideration 
of  multilateral  nuclear  fuel  cycle  centers.  Turning 
to  the  nuclear -weapons  aspect  of  nonprolif eration , 
he  reminded  the  Assembly  that: 

"     ...   national  security  and  political 
considerations  are  the  motivating  factors  in  a 
decision  to  acquire  nuclear  explosive  capabili- 
ties and,   accordingly,   that  in  the  long  run  any 
successful  approach  to  the  nonprolif eration 
problems  would  have  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
concerns  in  these  areas. 

"This  recognition  was  reflected  in  several 
consensus  recommendations  concerning  strength- 
ening of  the  security  of  non-nuclear -weapon 
states  and  the  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.     The  United  States  attaches  great  import- 
ance to  these  recommendations  and  plans  to  work 
actively  toward  their  implementation." 

The  review  conference  conclusions,   he  said,   could  be 
regarded  as  "a  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build 
further  cooperative  international  efforts." 

On  December  1,   Sweden  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion,  subsequently  also  sponsored  by  six  other 
states,   that,   inter  alia ,    (1)   called  for  efforts  by 
all  nuclear-weapon  states  to   (a)   halt  the  nuclear 
arms  race,    (b)   undertake  effective  measures  toward 
nuclear  disarmament,   and   (c)   achieve  a  comprehensive 
test  ban;    (2)   emphasized  the  special  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.    in  this  regard; 
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(3)   stressed  the  urgency  of  "cooperative  efforts  in 
appropriate  forums  to  prevent  the  further  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explosive 
devices";   and   (4)   recognized  the  right  of  all  states 
accepting  effective  nonprol if oration  restraints  to 
full  access  to  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  resolution  on 
December  3  by  a  recorded  vote  of  99   (U.S.)   to  1, 
with  17  abstentions.     The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  10  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  115   (U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.)   to  2  (Albania, 
China),  with  19  abstentions   (France,   India) 7A/  The 
resolution  received  near -unanimous  support  of  the 
over  90  member  states  that  are  parties  to  the  NPT. 

Reduction  of  Military  Budgets 

In  1973  the  General  Assembly  had  adopted  a 
Soviet  -  initiated  resolution  recommending  a  reduction 
of  the  military  budgets  of  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  by  10%  and  the  allocation  of 
part  of  the  funds  saved  for  assistance  to  developing 
countries.     The  United  States  had  not  supported  this 
1973  initiative,  although  it  had  indicated  that  under 
certain  conditions  agreed  military  expenditure  limi- 
tations could  contribute  to  arms  control  efforts  by 
supplementing  physical  limitations  or  as  independent 
measures.      In  1975  the  General  Assembly  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  experts'   study,  whose 
focus  and  terms  of  reference  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  an  earlier  U.S.    initiative  in  the 
CCD,   to  examine  the  various  technical  and  economic 
factors  relating  to  the  broad  definition  and  com- 
parative measurement  of  military  expenditures.  The 
report  submitted  to  the  Secretary  General  by  the 
group  of  experts  in  1976  provided  a  standardized 
reporting  instrument  for  the  measurement  and  compari- 
son of  military  expenditures,   and  suggested  that 
this  instrument  be  operationally  tested  on  an  inter- 
national basis. 

On  November  26,  Mexico  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution, cosponsored  by  Sweden  and  Ecuador,  that 
inter  alia ,    (1)   expressed  appreciation  for  the  ex- 
perts'  report,    (2)   invited  all  states  to  comment  on 
the  report  by  April  30,   1977;   and   (3)   requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  prepare,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  intergovernmental  group  of  budgetary  experts ,  an 
analytical  report  on  the  comments  provided  by  states, 
with  recommendations  for  further  steps. 


75^/  Resolution  31/75. 
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The  First  Committee  approved  the  resolution  on 
December  1  by  a  vote  o£  104   (U.S.)   to  2,  with  12  ab- 
stentions.    On  December  14,  the  General  Assembly  in 
plenary  session  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  120   (France,  U.K.,  U.S.)   to  2  (Albania, 
China),  with  11  abstentions   (U.  S  .  S  .  R. )  .^^Z 

Speaking  in  the  First  Committee,  Mr.  Black  said 
that  the  United  States  supported  the  resolution  be- 
cause of  "our  continuing  interest  in  efforts  by  the 
United  Nations  to  develop  broadly  applicable  and 
generally  acceptable  standards  for  the  measurement 
and  international  comparison  of  military  expendi- 
tures."    However,   the  United  States  regretted  that 
the  resolution  did  not  provide  for  a  more  extensive 
follow-up  on  the  1976  report  in  the  form  of  opera- 
tional testing  of  the  international  standardized  re- 
porting instrument.     The  U.S.   Representative  also 
expressed  reservations  on  preambular  language  in  the 
resolution  that  called  on  states  to  reduce  military 
spending  in  the  absence  of  effective  agreements  and 
asserted  a  linkage  between  reduction  of  military  bud- 
gets and  increased  development  assistance. 

Role  of  the  United  Nations  in  Disarmament 

On  the  initiative  of  Sweden,  the  30th  General 
Assembly  had  established  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Review  of  the  Role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Field 
of  Disarmament.     The  Ad  Hoc  Committee,  which  was 
open  to  all  member  states,  met  19  times  between 
January  26  and  September  10.     Its  report,  which  was 
before  the  First  Committee  at  the  31st  General  As- 
sembly,  contained  a  set  of  agreed  proposals  with  re- 
gard to   (1)   improved  methods  of  work  for  the  First 
Committee  on  disarmament  matters;    (2)   the  relation- 
ship between  the  General  Assembly  and  other  UN 
bodies  in  the  field  of  disarmament;    (3)   the  role  of 
the  UN  Disarmament  Commission;    (4)   the  role  of  the 
United  Nations  in  providing  assistance,  on  request, 
in  multilateral  and  regional  disarmament  negotia- 
tions;   (5)   the  relationship  between  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  CCD;    (6)   increased  use  of  in-depth 
studies  of  the  arms  race,  disarmament,  and  related 
matters;    (7)   improvement  of  existing  UN  facilities 
for  the  collection,  compilation,  and  dissemination 
of  information  on  disarmament  issues;    (8)  assistance 
by  the  Secretariat,  on  request,   to  states  parties  to 
multilateral  disarmament  agreements  in  their  duty  to 
ensure  the  effective  functioning  of  such  agreements, 
including  appropriate  reviews;  and  (9)  strengthening 
the  resources  of  the  UN  Secretariat. 


1^1  Resolution  31/87. 
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On  November  15,   Sweden  introduced  a  resolution, 
ultimately  sponsored  by  25  states  widely  representa- 
tive of  UN  membership,  which  endorsed  the  agreed 
proposals  made  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee;  decided  to 
keep  under  review  the  question  of  the  strengthening 
of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of 
disarmament;  and  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
implement,   as  soon  as  possible,  the  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  that  fall  in  his 
area  of  responsibilities. 

On  December  1 ,  the  First  Committee  approved 
the  draft  resolution  without  a  vote,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 14  the  General  Assembly  adopted  it,  also  with- 
out vote.ZZ/ 

General  and  Complete  Disarmament 

Under  its  agenda  item,   "General  and  complete 
disarmament,"  the  31st  General  Assembly  adopted  four 
resolutions,  concerning   (1)   strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks   (SALT) ,    (2)   a  special  General  Assembly 
session  on  disarmament,    (3)   security  assurances  for 
states  without  nuclear  weapons,   and   (4)   the  IAEA 
safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear  activities. 

Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks 

On  November  30,  Mexico  introduced  a  draft  res- 
olution,  sponsored  by  six  states,  concerning  SALT. 
In  its  operative  paragraphs,   the  draft   (1)  regret- 
ted "the  absence  of  positive  results  during  the 
last  3  years"  in  the  SALT  negotiations;    (2)  expres- 
sed concern  for  the  "very  high  ceilings  of  nuclear 
arms  set  for  themselves"  by  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.;    (3)  urged  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.   "to  broaden  the  scope  and  accelerate  the 
pace  of  their  strategic  arms  limitation  talks";  and 
(4)   reiterated  the  Assembly's  previous  invitation  to 
both  Governments  to  keep  it  informed  in  good  time  of 
the  progress  and  results  of  their  negotiations. 

Speaking  before  the  vote  on  December  2,  Mr. 
Black  affirmed  that  "the  United  States  welcomes  the 
interest  shown  by  the  international  community  in 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks,"  but  explained 
that  it  would  vote  against  the  draft  resolution 
"because  of  our  strong  objections  to  the  language 
of  its  first  and  second  operative  paragraphs." 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  draft  resolu- 
tion by  a  vote  of  94  to  10   (U.S.S.R.,  U.S.),  with 
12  abstentions.     On  December  21,   the  General  Assem- 


77/  Resolution  31/90. 
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bly  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  recorded  vote  of 
107  to  10   (U.S.S.R.,  U.S.),  with  11  abstentions 
(U.K.,   France)         China  did  not  participate  in  the 
vote . 

Special  Session  on  Disarmament 

In  August  1976  the  Fifth  Conference  of  Heads 
of  State  or  Government  of  Non-Aligned  Countries, 
held  in  Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,   called  for  a  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  devoted  to  disarm- 
ament as  a  way  to  overcome  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  slow  progress   in  existing  multilateral  dis- 
armament forums. 

On  November  21,   Sri  Lanka  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  on  this  subject,  which  in  its   final  form 
was  sponsored  by  75  states.     The  draft  called  for  a 
special  session  to  be  held  in  New  York  in  May-June 
1978;   established  a  54-state  preparatory  committee 
for  the  special  session;   and  invited  all  members  to 
communicate  to  the  Secretary  General  by  April  15, 
1977,   their  views  on  the  agenda  and  all  other  rele- 
vant questions  relating  to  the  special  session. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  Mr.  Thompson 
explained  on  December  2  that: 

".    .    .We  believe  that  serious  efforts  at 
achieving  concrete  arms  control  measures  can 
only  be  the  product  of  careful,  detailed  pre- 
paration and  negotiation.     Large  conferences 
ordinarily  do  not  lend  themselves  to  this  type 
of  effort.     Unrealistic  public  expectations 
can  be  stimulated  by  the  promises  often  asso- 
ciated with  large  conferences  and  are  just  as 
frequently  disappointed.    .    .    .Thus,   the  United 
States  approaches  the  proposal  for  a  special 
session  on  disarmament  with  both  caution  and 
hope.     We  are  cautious  because  of  the  size  of 
the  conference  and  the  fact  that  its  objec- 
tives remain  vague  and  unspecified.     We  are 
hopeful,  however,  because  of  the  strong  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  many  United  Nations  members 
for  such  a  conference  and  the  seriousness  of 
purpose  which  accompanied  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  necessity  of  its  success. 
We  also  are  hopeful  because  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  specifies  a  preparatory  process  which, 
if  approached  realistically  and  constructively, 
can  bring  about  a  special  session  which  con- 
tributes to  the  broader  objective  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament." 


78/Resolution  31/189  A. 
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On  December  2,   the  First  Committee  approved 
the  draft  resolution  without  a  vote,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 21  the  General  Assembly  adopted  it,   also  with- 
out a  vote.Z^ 

Strengthening  the  Security  of  Non-Nuclear- 
Weapon  States 

Concern  over  the  relationship  between  nuclear 
nonprolif oration  and  the  legitimate  security  con- 
cerns of  non-nuclear-weapon  states  was  reflected  in 
the  General  Assembly's  disarmament  debate.  Ambassa- 
dor Martin  said  on  November  1: 

"The  United  States  recognizes  that  alle- 
viation of  the  legitimate  security  concerns  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  states  is  a  critical  com- 
ponent of  international  efforts  to  prevent 
nuclear  proliferation.     It  is  easier,  however, 
to  state  the  objective  than  to  devise  practi- 
cal and  effective  means  of  promoting  it." 

Elaborating  on  this  view,   he  continued: 

".    .    .   we  have  not  been  able  to  accept 
proposals  for  universally  applicable  assur- 
ances of  the  non-use  of  nuclear  weapons,  be- 
cause we  have  not  discovered  any  formulation 
that  would  effectively  serve  the  varied  secur- 
ity needs  of  non -nuclear -weapon  states,  includ- 
ing our  allies.     However,  we  are  prepared  to 
consider  any  appropriate  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  security  of  those  states,  provided 
such  means  do  not  detrimentally  affect  exist- 
ing security  arrangements.    .    .  ." 

On  December  1,   Pakistan  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  ultimately  sponsored  by  six  states.  The 
main  operative  paragraph  of  the  draft  requested  the 
nuclear-weapon  states  to  "consider  undertaking, 
without  prejudice  to  their  obligations  arising  from 
treaties  establishing  nuclear -weapon  -  free  zones, 
not  to  use  or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  non-nuclear -weapon  states  not  parties  to 
the  nuclear  security  arrangements  of  some  nuclear- 
weapon  powers . " 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  resolution  on 
December  3  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0,  with  35  absten- 
tions   (U.S.).     In  explaining  the  U.S.  abstention, 
Mr.   Black  reiterated  U.S.   sympathy  for  the 


7^/  Resolution  31/189  B.     The  United  States  is  one  of 
the  54  members  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  for  the  special 
session  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  Feb.   7,  1977. 
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legitimate  security  concerns  o£  non-nuclear -weapon 
states,  but  regretted  that  the  non-use  formulation 
suggested  in  the  resolution  did  not  fully  meet  U.S. 
concerns  over  maintaining  the  integrity  of  existing 
security  arrangements. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  on 
December  21  by  a  recorded  vote  of  95   (China)   to  0, 
with  33  abstentions   (France,  U.S.S.R.,  U.K., 
U.S.)  .80/ 

Role  of  IAEA  Safeguards 

The  interest  of  the  General  Assembly  in  non- 
proliferation  matters  was  demonstrated  further  by 
a  draft  resolution  on  the  IAEA  introduced  by  Fin- 
land on  December  1  and  subsequently  also  sponsored 
by  Denmark,   Iceland,  and  Norway.     The  draft,  inter 
alia ,    (1)   recognized  that  "states  accepting  ef f ec - 
tive  nonprolif oration  restraints  have  a  right  to  en- 
joy fully  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy";    (2)  requested  the  IAEA  to  continue 
its  studies  on  "the  questions  of  multinational  fuel 
cycle  centers  and  an  international  regime  for  plu- 
tonium  storage  as  effective  means  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  nonprolif oration  regime";  and 
(3)   called  upon  the  IAEA  to  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  suggestions  aimed  at  strengthening  its  safe- 
guards regime. 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  draft  resolu- 
tion on  December  3  by  a  recorded  vote  of  97  (U.S.) 
to  1,  with  21  abstentions.     On  December  21,   the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  106   (U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,  U.S.)   to  2  (Albania, 
China),  with  22  abstentions   (France)  .^i'   U.S.  sup- 
port for  this  resolution  reflected  its  general 
position  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  IAEA's  role 
in  implementing  international  nonprolif oration 
pol icies  . 

World  Disarmament  Conference 

The  question  of  convening  a  world  disarmament 
conference  has  been  on  the  agenda  of  the  General 
Assembly  since  1971,  when  the  Soviet  Union  intro- 
duced the  subject.     In  1973  the  Assembly  established 
an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  World  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, composed  of  40  non-nuclear -weapon  states, 
to  examine  the  views  of  states  on  the  convening  of 
such  a  conference.     The  United  States  abstained  on 
the  initial  resolution,  but  joined  in  the  consensus 
approval  of  the  1973  and  subsequent  follow-up 


80/  Resolution  31/189  C. 
81/  Resolution  31/189  D. 
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resolutions  because  they  did  not  imply  any  commit- 
ment to  convene  or  to  begin  preparations  for  a  con- 
ference.    The  United  States  in  previous  years  had 
set  forth  its  position  that  such  a  world  conference, 
while  it  might  be  useful  at  an  appropriate  stage  in 
the  future,  would  at  the  present  time  be  more  harm- 
ful than  helpful  to  real  progress  on  disarmament. 

Two  draft  resolutions  dealing  with  a  world 
disarmament  conference  were  introduced  at  the  31st 
Assembly.     The  first,   introduced  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
November  10  and  ultimately  sponsored  by  six  states, 
requested  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  prepare  a  report 
on  a  world  disarmament  conference  and  to  include 
appropriate  recommendations  with  a  view  to  "facili- 
tating the  discussion  of  the  question  of  convening 
a  world  disarmament  conference  at  the  special  ses- 
sion of  the  UN  General  Assembly  devoted  to  disarmO 
ament . " 

The  second  draft  resolution,   introduced  by 
Argentina  on  December  1,  had  17  sponsors.  This 
draft,  noting  that  the  Assembly  had  decided  to  hold 
a  special  session  devoted  to  disarmament,  requested 
the  Ad.  Hoc  Committee  "to  maintain  close  contact 
with  representatives  of  the  states  possessing  nu- 
clear weapons  in  order  to  remain  currently  informed 
of  their  respective  attitudes." 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  17-power 
draft  resolution  without  a  vote  on  December  2,  and 
the  plenary  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  without 
vote  on  December  21.??^  The  U.S.S.R.   and  its  co- 
sponsors  did  not  press  their  draft  to  a  vote. 


8^/  Resolution  31/190. 
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OUTER  SPACE 


The  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space,   its  Legal  Subcommittee,  and  its  Scientific 
and  Technical  Subcommittee  all  met  during  1976. 
The  United  States  participated  actively  in  their 
activities,  as  well  as  in  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly's consideration  of  the  Committee's  report.^.?/ 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  SUBCOMMITTEE 

The  Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  held 
its  13th  session  in  Geneva  from  March  22  to  April 
7,     An  important  part  of  the  session  was  devoted  to 
the  organizational,   technical,   and  financial  as- 
pects of  remote  sensing  of  the  earth  by  satellites. 
The  Subcommittee  also  reviewed  the  UN  program  on 
space  applications  and  considered  the  options  re- 
lating to  a  possible  UN  conference  on  outer  space. 

In  its  report  to  the  full  Committee,   the  Sub- 
committee recognized  the  need  for  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  organizational  and  technical  aspects 
of  remote  sensing.     It  recommended  that  the  UN  Sec- 
retariat prepare  further  studies  on  a  number  of  sub- 
jects,  including   (1)   a  feasibility  study  on  the 
functions  of  a  possible  international  remote  sens- 
ing center  and  the  terms  of  reference  for  the  pos- 
sible establishment  of  a  remote  sensing  panel;  and 
(2)   an  updated  account  of  existing  and  planned 
national  and  regional  remote  sensing  facilities. 
However,   the  Subcommittee  agreed  that  the  United 
Nations  could  not  be  expected  to  own  or  operate 
either  the  ground  or  space  segments  of  a  remote 
sensing  system  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Subcommittee  reaffirmed  the  view  that 
regional  cooperation,  whether  international  or  na- 
tional  in  scope,  was  indispensable  for  effective 
and  economical  activities  in  the  reception  and 


83/  The  37  members  of  the  Outer  Space  Committee  are 
Albania,  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chad,  Chile,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  France, 
German  Democratic  Republic,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Leba- 
non, Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland, 
Romania,  Sierra  Leone,  Sudan,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Venezuela.     The  two  subcommit- 
tees have  the  same  membership  as  the  full  Committee. 
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dissemma tion  of  remote  sensing  data.      I'here  was 
recognition  that  the  U.S.   experimental  Landsat  pro- 
gram,  because  of  its  availability  to  all  countries, 
represented  a  model  for  operational  patterns  in  the 
future . 

The  Subcommittee  discussed  and  endorsed  a  pro- 
posed 1977  space  applications  program  that  would 
include  panels,   seminars,  workshops,   and  fellow- 
ships in  various  countries.     It  also  recommended 
that  the  UN  Secretariat  prepare  a  study  in  depth  on 
the  question  of  convening  a  UN  conference  on  outer 
space  matters,  which  would  include  the  objectives, 
scope,  organizational  arrangements,   and  financial 
implications  of  such  a  conference. 


LEGAL  SUBCOMMITTEE 

At  its  15th  session,   held  in  Geneva  from  May  3 
to  May  28,   the  Legal  Subcommittee  considered   (1)  a 
draft  treaty  relating  to  the  moon;    (2)   the  elabora- 
tion of  principles  governing  the  use  by  states  of 
artificial  earth  satellites  for  direct  television 
broadcasting;   and   (3)   the  legal   implications  of  re- 
mote sensing  of  the  earth  from  space.     The  Subcom- 
mittee divided  into  open-ended  working  groups  in 
order  to  consider  these  items.     Because  of  time 
limitations,   the  Subcommittee  was  unable  to  con- 
sider,  in  any  substantial  manner,  a  fourth  agenda 
item  relating  to  the  definition  and/or  delimitation 
of  outer  space  and  outer  space  activities. 

Working  Group  I ,  concerned  with  the  draft 
treaty  relating  to  the  moon,  gave  priority  to  the 
question  of  natural  resources,  but  efforts  to  reach 
a  compromise  solution  in  this  matter  were  unsuccess- 
ful and  no  new  text  relating  to  the  question  was 
elaborated.     At  issue  were  the  interpretation  and 
implications  of  the  principle  that  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  moon  are  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind.    Some  states  believe  there  should  be  a  mora- 
torium on  all  exploration  and  exploitation  until 
there  is  agreement  on  the  regime  to  govern  such 
exploitation.     The  United  States  generally  opposes 
a  moratorium  and  favors  an  approach  that  would  per- 
mit countries  to  have  equal  access  to  development 
of  the  moon's  natural  resources. 

Working  Group  II,   concerned  with  the  elabora- 
tion of  principles  governing  the  use  by  states  of 
artificial  earth  satellites  for  direct  television 
broadcasting,   formulated  texts  of  nine  principles: 
(1)  purposes  and  objectives,    (2)   applicability  of 
international  law,    (3)   rights  and  benefits,    (4j  in- 
ternational cooperation,    (.5)   state  responsibility, 
(6)   duty  and  right  to  consult,    (7)  peaceful 
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settlement  of  disputes,    (8)   copyright  and  neighbor- 
ing rights,   and   (9)   notification  to  the  United 
Nations.      In  addition,   the  Working  Group  considered, 
but  reached  no  agreement  on,  three  other  areas:  con- 
sent and  participation,  program  content,   and  unlaw- 
ful/inadmissible broadcasting. 

Working  Group  III,   concerned  with  the  legal 
implications  of  remote  sensing  of  the  earth  from 
space,  considered  the  formulation  of  four  princi- 
ples--all  still  with  some  unagreed  words--based  on 
the  common  elements  that  had  been  identified  in  1975 
from  among  various  drafts  submitted  by  states. _/ 
A  fifth  draft  principle  was  formulated  after  the 
Working  Group  had  identified  a  new  common  element, 
i.e.,   "States  participating  in  remote  sensing  pro- 
grams should  make  available  technical  assistance  in 
that  area  to  other  interested  states  on  mutually 
agreed  terms."     Finally,   the  Working  Group  identi- 
fied further  common  elements  in  three  additional 
areas:      [1)   the  role  of  international  organizations 
with  respect  to  coordination  and  technical  assist- 
ance;   (2)   the  need  to  inform  affected  states  and 
international  organizations  of  impending  natural 
disasters  identified  from  remote  sensing  data;  and 
(3)   non-use  of  data  to  the  detriment  of  other  states. 


OUTbR  SPACE  COMMITTED 

The  Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  held  its  19th  session  in  New  York  from  June 
21  to  July  2.      It  reviewed  the  reports  of  its  two 
subcommittees  and  approved  their  recommended  pro- 
grams of  future  work. 

Speaking  on  June  22,   the  U.S.  Representative, 
Herbert  K.   Reis,  commented  on  and  commended  the  work 
of  the  Outer  Space  Committee  and  its  subcommittees 
and  reviewed  U.S.   cooperative  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  the  exploration  and  use  of  space. 

He  reported  that  the  U.S.   Senate  on  June  21  had 
unanimously  given  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  1974  Convention  on  Registration 
of  Objects  Launched  into  Outer  Space, ^A/ and  he 


8^/  The  common  elements  were  in  five  areas:     (a)  the  pur- 
pose of  remote  sensing,    (b)   the  applicable  elements  of  inter- 
national law,   (c)  the  importance  of  international  cooperation, 

(d)  the  need  to  encourage  international  participation,  and 

(e)  the  use  of  remote  sensing  to  protect  the  earth's  natural 
environment . 

8^/  On  July  24  the  President  ratified  the  Convention,  which 
entered  into  force  Sept.  15.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Bulgaria, 
Canada,  France,  Niger,  Sweden,  and  the  U.S.  were  parties. 
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recommended  that  the  Committee  urge  member  states 
to  become  parties  to  the  four  multilateral  agree- 
ments concerning  outer  space  and  space  act ivit ies  .^^/ 

He  noted  that  there  had  been  many  significant 
achievements  during  the  year  since  the  Committee  had 
last  met.     He  cited,  among  others,  the  U . S . -U . S . S . R . 
Apollo-Soyuz  mission;   the  Satellite  Instructional 
Television  Experiment  carried  out  by  the  Indian 
Space  Research  Organization  using  an  ATS  satellite 
[Applications  Technology  Satellite)  provided  by 
NASA;   the  Viking  landings  on  Mars;   the  launching  by 
NASA  of  the  Canadian  Communications  Technology  Sat- 
ellite;  and  the  continued  development  by  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency,  with  NASA  cooperation,  of  the 
Spacelab,  due  for  launching  in  1980.     He  affirmed 
that  the  Outer  Space  Committee  had  made  a  major 
contribution  to  those  achievements  by  creating  a 
climate  of  international  cooperation  in  which  space 
science,  exploration,  and  applications  could  flour- 
ish . 

The  Committee  noted  the  work  of  its  Legal  Sub- 
committee in  drafting  a  moon  treaty.     It  made  no 
further  progress  in  resolving  the  complex  issue  of 
the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  moon's  nat- 
ural resources,  although  consensus  had  been  reached 
on  most  other  outstanding  issues. 

Regarding  the  use  of  satellites  for  direct 
television  broadcasting,   the  Committee  noted  the 
considerable  progress  made  by  the  Legal  Subcommittee 
in  its  efforts  to  establish  legal  principles  for 
such  use.     However,   the  critical  differences  be- 
tween adherents  of  the  prior  consent  concept  and 
the  freedom-of- information  concept  remained  unre- 
solved.    The  former  believe  that  states  in  the  re- 
ception area  of  a  television  broadcasting  satellite 
should  give  prior  consent  for  the  establishment  and 
program  content  of  a  direct  television  broadcasting 
system.     The  latter,  which  include  the  United 
States,  believe,  as  article  19  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  states,   that  "Everyone 
has  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression; 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without 


86/  The  other  three  are  the  1967  Treaty  on  Principles 
Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in  the  Exploration  and 
Use  of  Outer  Space,  Including  the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies  (entered  into  force,  Oct.   10,  1967),  the  1968  Agree- 
ment on  the  Rescue  of  Astronauts,  the  Return  of  Astronauts, 
and  the  Return  of  Objects  Launched  into  Outer  Space  (entered 
into  force,  Dec.   3,  1968),  and  the  1972  Convention  on  the 
International  Liability  for  Damage  Caused  by  Space  Objects 
(entered  into  force,  Sept.   1,  1972;   for  the  United  States, 
Oct.  9,  1973). 
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interference  and  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  in- 
formation and  ideas  through  any  media  and  regard- 
less of  frontiers." 

The  Committee -- as  had  its  subcommittees - -de - 
voted  considerable  attention  to  the  issue  of  re- 
mote sensing.      It  agreed  with  the  report  of  its 
Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  that  satel- 
lite remote  sensing  systems  would  one  day  become 
operational,   and  that  the  data  thus  gathered  would 
become  integral  to  the  economies  and  planning  acti- 
vities of  states.     The  Committee  noted  the  need  to 
define  clearly  the  term  "data,"  as  used  in  discus- 
sions of  remote  sensing.     The  Committee  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Legal  Subcommittee  continue  to  de- 
velop draft  principles  on  remote  sensing. 

The  Committee  noted  and  endorsed  the  other 
recommendations  of  its  subcommittees,   including  a 
recommendation  that  the  UN  Secretariat  prepare  a 
study  in  depth  on  the  question  of  convening  a  UN 
conference  on  space  matters.     The  Committee  further 
decided,   against  the  recommendation  of  the  UN  Com- 
mittee on  Conferences,   to  continue  to  meet  annually. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

The  First  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  together  two  outer  space  agenda 
items,  "International  cooperation  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  outer  space,"  and  "Preparation  of  an  inter- 
national convention  on  principles  governing  the  use 
by  states  of  artificial  earth  satellites  for  direct 
television  broadcasting"  during  eight  meetings  be- 
tween October  18  and  21,   1976.     Representatives  of 
49  states  spoke  on  various  aspects  of  the  issues. 
The  Committee  also  heard  two  special  speakers:  Dr. 
Carl  Sagan  of  Cornell  University,  who  on  October 
18  gave  a  lecture  and  slide  presentation  on  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Viking  spacecraft  to  the  planet  Mars, 
and  Soviet  cosmonaut  Alexei  Leonov,  who  addressed 
the  Committee  on  October  20. 

In  a  statement  on  October  18,  Ambassador 
Bennett  reviewed  the  cooperative  approach  taken  by 
the  United  States  in  the  international  exploration 
of  outer  space  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
remote  sensing  issue.      In  this  connection  he  point- 
ed out  that  all  states,   regardless  of  their  stage 
of  economic  and  technical  development,   could  real- 
ize substantial  benefits  from  an  open  system  of 
earth  observation  from  satellites.     However,  such 
observation  could  only  be  practically  accomplished 
without  regard  to  boundaries,   since  much  of  the  in- 
formation required  regional  observation  and  thus 
regional  cooperation. 
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On  October  21,  Austria  introduced  an  omnibus 
draft  resolution  on  outer  space  activities  that  was 
ultimately  sponsored  by  40  states,   including  the 
United  States  and  most  members  of  the  Outer  Space 
Committee.     Inter  alia ,  the  resolution  recommended 
that  the  Legal  Subcommittee,  as  a  matter  of  high 
priority,   should  (Ij   continue  to  consider  a  draft 
moon  treaty;    (2)   consider  completing  the  elabora- 
tion of  draft  principles  governing  the  use  by  states 
of  artificial  earth  satellites  for  direct  television 
broadcasting;  and  (3)  give  detailed  consideration  to 
the  legal  implications  of  remote  sensing  of  the 
earth  from  space  with  the  aim  of  formulating  draft 
principles  on  the  basis  of  common  elements  identi- 
fied by  it.     The  resolution  recommended  that  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Subcommittee  pursue  its 
work  on  matters  before  it,  giving  priority  to  (1) 
questions  relating  to  remote  sensing  of  the  earth 
by  satellite;    (2)   the  UN  program  on  space  applica- 
tions; and  (3)   the  options  relating  to  a  possible 
UN  conference  on  outer  space  matters.     The  resolu- 
tion also  endorsed  the  other  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space,  in- 
cluding those  calling  for  further  studies  and  re- 
ports by  the  Secretary  General. 

The  First  Committee  unanimously  approved  the 
draft  resolution  on  October  21,   and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  ^ 


87/  Resolution  31/8. 
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LAW  OF  THE  SEA 


Two  sessions  --  the  fourth  and  fifth  --  of  the 
Third  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  were  held 
in  New  York  in  1976.     The  Special  Representative  of 
the  President  and  Chief  of  the  U.S.   Delegation  was 
Ambassador  T.  Vincent  Learson.     The  spring  session, 
March  15  -  May  7,   focussed  on  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations based  upon  the  Single  Negotiating  Text 
prepared  at  the  1975  Geneva  session  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  three  main  committees,  and  by  the  President 
of  the  Conference  with  respect  to  dispute  settle- 
ment.    A  revised  Single  Negotiating  Text   (RSNT)  was 
prepared  and  issued  on  the  last  day  of  the  meeting. 
On  this  same  pattern  the  summer  session,  August  2  - 
September  17,   concentrated  on  discussions  and  nego- 
tiations using  the  RSNT. 


CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  I 

Conference  Committee  I  dealt  with  the  contro- 
versial issues  of  how  and  by  whom  the  resources  of 
the  deep  seabed  will  be  controlled.     The  RSNT  pro- 
posed establishing  an  International  Deep  Seabed 
Authority  which  would  supervise  a  parallel  system 
of  exploitation  directly  by  the  Authority  itself  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  states  and  private  entities  on 
the  other.     The  Authority  would  have  an  operating 
arm,   the  Enterprise,   and  would  be  directed  by  a 
large-membership  Assembly  and  a  smaller  Council. 
Opponents  of  this  section  of  the  RSNT,  mainly  de- 
veloping countries,  objected  to  the  parallel  system 
of  exploitation  and  at  the  summer  session  proposed 
to  give  the  Authority  broad  discretionary  power 
over  contracts,  as  well  as  the  right  to  refuse  to 
open  the  deep  seabed  at  all.     The  United  States  and 
other  industrialized  states  responded  that  all 
states  must  have  guaranteed  access  to  the  resources 
of  the  seabed  and  that  the  parallel  system  was 
essential . 

The  United  States,   in  an  effort  to  respond  to 
the  concerns  of  many  developing  countries  that  the 
Authority  would  have  neither  the  financial  resources 
nor  the  technology  to  undertake  exploitation  of  the 
seabed  on  its  own,  proposed  a  financing  arrangement 
to  enable  the  planned  Enterprise  to  get  into  opera- 
tion.    The  United  States  said  it  was  prepared  to 
participate  in  financing  the  Enterprise  so  that  it 
could  begin  mining  operations  in  the  same  time 
frame  that  state  and  private  operators  would  begin 
their  work.     The  United  States  also  suggested  that 
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there  could  be  a  review  of  the  seabed  exploitation 
provisions  of  the  treaty,   in  perhaps  25  years,  to 
assess  their  workability.     Existing  contracts  would 
be  respected.     On  the  issue  of  production  controls 
by  the  Authority,  a  compromise  was  proposed  that 
would  tie  ocean  mining  to  a  projected  growth  of  the 
nickel  market  over  20  years. 

The  summer  session  produced  no  apparent  nar- 
rowing of  the  differences  over  the  system  of  exploi- 
tation, nor  much  indication  that  there  would  be  less 
confrontation  over  other  important  remaining  Commit- 
tee I  matters,   such  as  the  composition  and  decision- 
making procedures  of  the  Council;  the  relationship 
between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly;  and  dispute 
settlement  issues.     By  the  end  of  1976  much  of  the 
discussion  in  Committee  I  had  become  entangled  in 
the  ideological  rhetoric  of  the  broader  "North- South" 
debate . 

However,   it  was  recognized  that  the  lack  of 
progress  was  partly  the  result  of  insufficient  time 
between  the  two  sessions  to  enable  the  work  of  the 
spring  debates  to  be  considered  and  analyzed.  In 
addition,   the  summer  session  closed  with  the  wide- 
spread realization  that  too  much  effort  had  been 
wasted  in  unrealistic  discussions  and  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  pattern  could  result  in  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Conference. 


CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  II 

The  spring  talks  on  the  many  issues  considered 
by  the  Conference's  Committee  II  produced  broad 
support  for  a  12-mile  territorial  sea;   transit  pas- 
sage through,  over,  and  under  straits  used  for  inter- 
national navigation;  and  the  establishment  of  a 
200-mile  exclusive  economic  zone   [EEZ)   in  which  the 
coastal  states  would  exercise  broad  jurisdiction 
over  the  resources  and  in  other  matters.  Progress 
on  these  issues  and  others  continued  to  be  made 
during  the  summer  meeting. 

The  most  important  Committee  II  issue  for  the 
United  States  was  the  legal  status  of  the  economic 
zone.     The  United  States  seeks  to  maintain  the  high 
seas  status  of  the  zone,  without  derogating  from 
resource  and  other  rights  of  the  coastal  states  to 
be  contained  in  a  law-of - the  -  sea  treaty.     The  RSNT 
did  not  meet  this  objective  and  must,   in  the  U.S. 
view,  be  changed. 

On  other  issues  in  Committee  II,   there  was 
broad  support  in  both  sessions  for  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  from  mineral  exploitation  on  the 
continental  margin  beyond  200  nautical  miles  and 
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£or  a  precise  definition  of  that  margin.     The  land- 
locked and  geographically  disadvantaged  states  con- 
tinued to  seek  such  special  privileges  as  access 
rights  to  the  sea,  revenue  sharing  from  the  conti- 
nental shelf,   and  special  rights  to  exploit  the 
living  resources  of  the  exclusive  economic  zones  of 
adjoining  coastal  states.     With  respect  to  bounda- 
ries,  the  RSNT  provided  for  delimitation  of  the  ex- 
clusive economic  zone/continental  shelf  between  ad- 
jacent or  opposite  states  on  the  basis  of  an  equi- 
distant line.     Delimitation  issues,  however,  are 
essentially  bilateral  and  a  law- of - the  -  sea  treaty, 
in  the  U.S.  view,   can  only  provide  a  general  frame- 
work within  which  bilateral  agreement  can  be  reached 

The  articles  on  fisheries  were  generally  agreed 
upon  in  the  1976  negotiations.     U.S.  views  on  this 
issue  are  controlled  by  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976.^^/ 


CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE  III 

Ves sel - source  pollution  articles  were  discussed 
in  depth  at  the  spring  session  and  there  was  general 
agreement  on  effective  environmental  protection  ob- 
ligations,  including  effective  standard- sett ing  and 
enforcement  rights  and  duties.     However,  differences 
were  unresolved  between  the  United  States  and  other 
maritime  powers  over  the  coastal  state  right  to  set 
and  enforce  construction,   design,   equipment,  and 
manning  standards  in  the  territorial  sea  more  strict 
than  international  regulations.     The  United  States 
supports  such  a  coastal  state  right  as  is  required 
under  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  §?./ 

Neither  1976  session  produced  satisfactory  re- 
sults on  the  question  of  scientific  research  in  the 
economic  zone.     The  RSNT  requires  the  consent  of  the 
coastal  state  for  all  scientific  research  in  its 
economic  zone,  but  provides  that  consent  may  be  with- 
held only  for  certain  specified  research  activities. 
The  United  States  opposes  an  overall  consent  regime 
and  believes  that  such  strict  concurrence  should  be 
required  only  for  specified  marine  scientific  re- 
search activities.     The  outlook  on  ensuring  broad 
protection  for  freedom  of  marine  scientific  research 
was  not  encouraging  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


88/  P.L.  94-265,  Apr.  13,  1976,  90  Stat.  331. 

89_/  P.L.  92-340,  July  10,  1972,  86  Stat.  424,  33  U.S.C. 
(1970,  Supp.  II,  1972), §§  1221-1227;  46  U.S.C.  (1970,  Supp. 
II,  1972) ,  §  391a. 
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DISPUTE  SETTLEMENT 

During  the  summer  session,  discussion  contin- 
ued on  an  article-by- art icle  review  of  Part  IV, 
dealing  with  settlement  o£  disputes.     As  in  the 
spring  session,   there  was  general  agreement  that  a 
law  of  the  sea  treaty  should  include  a  comprehensive 
system  for  the  compulsory  and  binding  settlement  of 
disputes  arising  from  the  treaty.     Differences  ex- 
isted,  however,  on  what  should  be  excluded  from 
compulsory  dispute  settlement  in  the  economic  zone, 
and  under  which  procedures  the  disputes  should  be 
adjudicated.     The  question  of  who  should  have  access 
to  the  procedures  also  remained  to  be  resolved. 


THE  OUTLOOK 

The  Conference  agreed  that  its  sixth  session 
would  be  held  in  New  York  for  7  or  8  weeks  begin- 
ning May  23.     On  December  10  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  without  objection  a  resolution  approving 
this  decision. iP/  Because  the  outlook  for  the  next 
session  was  uncertain,   the  United  States  began  a 
major  international  effort  to  break  the  impasse  over 
controversial  outstanding  proposals.      It  made  clear, 
however,   that  while  the  United  States  desired  a  com- 
prehensive and  widely  accepted  law  of  the  sea 
treaty,   there  were  limits  beyond  which  it  could  not 
go  further  to  accommodate  others. 


90/  Resolution  31/63. 
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GENERAL  POLITICAL  PROBLEMS 


MEMBERSHIP 

UN  member sliip  rose  to  147  in  1976  with  the  ad- 
mission of  two  newly  independent  states- -the  Repub- 
lic of  Seychelles  and  Angola--and  of  Western  Samoa, 
which  has  been  independent  since  January  1,  1962. 
One  other  state  applied  for  admission  in  1976--the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam--but  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  Security  Council  recommendation. 


Seychelles 

A  former  British  dependency,   the  Seychelles, 
an  archipelago  of  92  small  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  north  of  Madagascar,  became  independent  on 
June  29,   1976,   in  agreement  with  the  United  King- 
dom.    The  following  month,   in  a  letter  to  the  UN 
Secretary  General  dated  July  23,   the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Seychelles  applied  for  admission  to 
the  United  Nations.     Meeting  on  the  morning  of  Au- 
gust 16  to  consider  this  application,  the  Security 
Council  decided,   in  accordance  with  rule  59  of  its 
provisional  rules  of  procedure,  to  refer  the  appli- 
cation for  examination  and  report  to  its  Committee 
on  the  Admission  of  New  Members   (a  committee  of  the 
whole) .     The  committee  met  shortly  thereafter  in 
closed  session  and  decided  unanimously  to  recommend 
to  the  Council  the  adoption  of  a  draft  resolution 
recommending  to  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Re- 
public of  Seychelles  be  admitted  to  UN  membership. 
Later  that  same  day  the  Council  unanimously  adopted 
the  draft  resolution.     On  September  21,   the  opening 
day  of  its  31st  session,   the  General  Assembly 
adopted  by  acclamation  a  draft  resolution ,9-^/ spon- 
sored by  51  states  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
admitting  the  Republic  of  Seychelles  to  UN  member- 
ship . 

On  that  occasion,   speaking  for  the  United 
States  as  host  country  for  the  United  Nations,  Am- 
bassador Scranton  offered  his  sincere  congratula- 
tions and  said: 

.    .   The  United  States  delegation  had 
the  pleasure  of  supporting  the  Seychelles  ap- 
plication at  the  time  of  its  consideration  in 
the  Security  Council  on  August  16.  The 


91/  Resolution  31/1. 
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dedication  of  the  people  of  Seychelles  to  the 
goals  which  we  all  share  of  peace  and  freedom 
and  the  welfare  of  mankind  surely  will  facili- 
tate our  joint  task.     For  our  part  we  assure 
our  newest  member  of  the  full  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  United  States  delegation. 
It  is  a  very  special  pleasure  that  my  initial 
comments  in  the  General  Assembly  should  be  to 
welcome  a  new  member  to  the  United  Nations." 


Angola 

The  question  of  Angolan  membership  first  came 
before  the  Security  Council  on  June  22,  when  the 
Council  referred  Angola's  application  to  its  Commit- 
tee on  the  Admission  of  New  Members.     In  the  commit- 
tee's meeting  on  June  23  the  United  States  urged 
that  action  on  the  application  be  deferred  to  a 
date  closer  to  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  United  States  believed  that  such  a  procedure 
would  maximize  the  chances  for  positive  action  by 
the  Council  and  still  permit  the  Assembly  to  act  on 
the  application  at  the  beginning  of  its  31st  session. 
There  was,   in  short,  no  urgent  reason  for  consider- 
ing the  application  in  June.     The  United  Kingdom, 
France,   Italy,  and  Japan  supported  the  U.S.  request 
for  deferral,  but  indicated  that  they  would  vote  in 
favor  of  the  application  should  it  come  before  the 
Council.     Tanzania,  Benin,  Guyana,   Libya,  Romania, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  believed  that  the  committee  should 
propose  to  the  Council  a  resolution  that  would  rec- 
ommend to  the  General  Assembly  that  Angola  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership.     The  committee  could  not 
agree  on  such  a  recommendation,  and  its  report  to 
the  Council  reflected  the  views  of  all  delegations. 

The  Security  Council  considered  the  Angolan 
application  on  June  23.     The  vote  on  it  was  13  to  1 
(U.S.),  with  China  not  participating.     In  explain- 
ing the  U.S.  veto,  Ambassador  Sherer  expressed  re- 
gret that  the  meeting  could  not  have  been  post- 
poned; he  also  thanked  those  Council  members  that 
had  supported  the  U.S.   desire  for  postponement.  He 
said  that  the  United  States  felt  obliged  to  vote 
against  Angola's  application  at  this  time: 

"...   because  we  remain  convinced  that 
Angola  does  not  yet  meet  the  requirements  for 
membership  set  forth  in  article  4  of  the 
Charter.     The  continuing  presence  and  apparent 
influence  of  Cuban  troops,  massive  in  number 
in  the  Angolan  context,   is  the  basis  of  our 
view.     There  is  no  justification  for  such  a 
large  and  armed  foreign  presence  in  a  truly 
independent  African  state:     major  hostilities 
have  been  terminated;   South  Africa  has 
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withdrawn  its  troops;  neighboring  African 
states  have  begun  normalizing  relations  with 
Angola . " 

He  concluded  by  saying: 

"We  regret  that  the  Angolan  Government 
has  seen  fit,   in  an  apparent  spirit  of  con- 
frontation,  to  press  its  application  now,  be- 
fore time  and  developments  in  Angola  might 
have  permitted  a  resolution  of  our  concerns. 
This   is  particularly  regrettable  since  the  ap- 
plication cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  any  event  for  another  3  months." 

On  November  19,   the  Security  Council  renewed 
its  consideration  of  Angola's  application  at  the 
request  of  Benin,   Libya,   and  Tanzania.     At  the 
meeting  of  the  membership  committee,  Benin,  Guyana, 
Italy,   Libya,   Panama,   Romania,   Sweden,   the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Tanzania  sponsored  a  resolution  recommending 
that  the  General  Assembly  admit  Angola.     The  United 
States  indicated  that  it  was  not  able  to  support 
the  draft  resolution,  but  did  not  wish  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  adoption.     On  November  22,   the  Coun- 
cil considered  the  resolution  recommended  by  its 
committee  and  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  13  to  0,  with 
the  United  States  abstaining  and  China  not  partici- 
pating.    In  an  explanation  of  vote.  Ambassador 
Scranton  said  that  the  U.S.  decision  to  abstain 
was  made  out  of  respect  for  the  sentiments  expres- 
sed by  U.S.   friends  in  Africa.     He  said  that  the 
United  States  could  not  in  good  conscience  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Angolan  application,  because  it  still 
had  serious  doubts  about  the  true  independence  of 
the  current  Angolan  Government.     "It  is  hard  to 
reconcile  the  presence  of  a  massive  contingent  of 
Cuban  troops  with  the  claim  that  Angola  enjoys  tru- 
ly independent  status.    ...  We  continue  to  believe 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  such 
a  large  foreign  armed  presence  in  an  African  state." 

On  December  1,   the  UN  General  Assembly  in  plen- 
ary session  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  116  to  0,  with  1 
abstention  (U.S.),  a  resolution  admitting  the 
People's  Republic  of  Angola  to  UN  membership ?_/ 


Western  Samoa 

The  16th  General  Assembly  in  1961  adopted  a 
resolution  terminating  the  UN  trusteeship  over  Wes- 
tern Samoa,  with  New  Zealand  as  administering  power. 
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following  a  plebiscite  in  the  territory  earlier  in 
the  year  conducted  under  UN  supervision  which  had 
clearly  indicated  the  wish  of  the  Samoan  people  to 
achieve  independence.     In  this  resolution  the  As- 
sembly expressed  the  hope  that  Western  Samoa  would 
upon  attaining  independence  be  admitted  to  UN  mem- 
bership i£  it  so  desired.     However,   the  Prime  Mini- 
ster of  Western  Samoa  stated  at  that  time  that  his 
country  would  not  at  once  seek  UN  membership;  and 
it  was  not  until  November  29,   1976,   that  Western 
Samoa  applied  for  UN  membership  in  a  letter  of  that 
date  to  the  UN  Secretary  General  from  its  Prime 
Minister . 

The  Security  Council  met  on  December  1  to  con- 
sider the  Samoan  application  and  immediately  decid- 
ed to  refer  it  to  the  Council's  Committee  on  the  Ad- 
mission of  New  Members.     This  committee  met  immedi- 
ately thereafter  and  unanimously  recommended  to  the 
Council  the  adoption  of  a  draft  resolution  recom- 
mending to  the  General  Assembly  admission  of  Western 
Samoa  to  the  United  Nations.     This  draft  resolution 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Council  later  that 
same  day.     Two  weeks  later,  on  December  15,   the  31st 
General  Assembly  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  46  states  including  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States,   admitting  the  Independent  State  of 
Western  Samoa  to  the  United  Nations.     Speaking  to 
the  Assembly,   Tapua  Tamasese  Lealofi  IV,   the  Deputy 
Head  of  State  of  Samoa,  pointed  out  that  since  1962 
his  country  had  had  much  to  attend  to  internally 
but  stated  that  now  Samoa  feels  "better  able  to  move 
and  speak  with  confidence  in  the  international  com- 
munity of  nations."     Further,   he  declared: 

"We  know  that  in  today's  world  we  need 
friends.     Our  old  friends  have  stood  by  us  over 
the  years.    ...    In  tomorrow's  world  we  will 
need  new  friends.     We  understand  well  the  con- 
cept of  the  interdependent  world.     We  know  that 
just  over  the  horizon  there  are  challenges 
which  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  alone. 

"For  those  reasons  we  have  joined  the 
United  Nations." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  Ambas- 
sador Scranton  said: 

"My  country  has  been  especially  happy  to 
cosponsor  the  resolution  supporting  the  admis- 
sion of  the  independent  state  of  Western  Samoa. 
.    .    .   Since  it  became  a  sovereign  state,  West- 
ern Samoa  has  played  a  very  positive  role  among 
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the  community  of  nations  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
area.     We  welcome  Samoa's  decision  to  join  us 
here  in  the  search  for  a  peaceful  and  more 
stable  world.     The  nations  of  the  Pacific  have 
a  unique  perspective  to  give  us  all.  Those 
which  are  island  states  understand  particular- 
ly well  the  problems  of  isolation  and  the  need 
for  cooperation  among  nations.    .    .  . 


"The  United  States  has  worked  closely  with 
Western  Samoa  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
and  recognizes  Western  Samoa's  valuable  con- 
tributions in  the  South  Pacific  forum.     One  of 
the  hallmarks  of  those  bodies  has  been  the  tal- 
ent of  the  island  peoples  of  the  Pacific  in 
working  out  mutually  agreeable  solutions.  We 
hope  that  in  this  larger  forum  all  of  us  here 
may  also  profit  from  this  talent." 


Vietnam 

The  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam)  submit- 
ted separate  applications  for  UN  membership  in  July 
1975.     After  the  Security  Council  failed  to  recom- 
mend the  two  Vietnams  for  membership  because  of 
U.S.  vetoes,   the  30th  General  Assembly  decided  on 
November  5  to  consider  their  applications  as  a  mat- 
ter of  priority  during  the  31st  session  in  1976. 

On  July  2,   1976,   the  two  countries  united  un- 
der the  name  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  on 
August  10  it  applied  for  UN  membership.     The  Secur- 
ity Council  on  September  10  placed  the  application 
on  its  agenda  and  referred  the  matter  to  its  Commit- 
tee on  the  Admission  of  New  Members.     The  Committee 
was  scheduled  to  consider  the  application  on  Sep- 
tember 14  but  on  that  day  decided,  on  the  initiative 
of  France  and  with  the  concurrence  of  Vietnam,  to 
postpone  consideration  "until  a  date  in  November." 

The  Committee  subsequently  met  twice  on  Novem- 
ber 10  to  consider  the  application.     All  Committee 
members  except  the  United  States  supported  a  draft 
resolution  recommending  Vietnam's  admission. 

On  November  12  and  15  the  Security  Council  con- 
sidered the  Committee's  report.     Representatives  of 
31  states  spoke  in  support  of  the  application,  but 
the  Council,  by  a  vote  of  14  in  favor  to  1  against 
(U.S.),   failed  to  adopt  the  proposed  resolution  rec- 
commending  Vietnam's  admission.     Ambassador  Scranton 
explained  the  U.S.   veto  in  a  statement  after  the 
vote  : 
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"The  United  States  voted  against  the  ap- 
plication for  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
by  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  not  be- 
cause we  doubt  that  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  is  able  to  carry  out  the  obligations 
of  the  UN  Charter;   rather,   the  United  States 
has  serious  doubts  about  the  willingness  of 
Vietnam  to  do  so.    .    .  . 

"...   The  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
has  failed  so  far  to  manifest  satisfactory 
humanitarian  or  practical  concern  regarding 
American  servicemen  missing  in  action.    .    .  . 
We  cannot  help  but  conclude  from  the  Vietna- 
mese refusal  to  provide  a  fuller  accounting 
that  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  per- 
sists in  its  attempt  to  play  upon  the  deep 
anguish  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  families 
of  these  men  in  order  to  obtain  economic  and 
political  advantage. 


"Should  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, by  its  actions,  demonstrate  its  willing- 
ness to  carry  out  fully  the  Charter's  obliga- 
tions,  the  United  States,   for  its  part,  would 
reconsider  its  position  in  regard  to  a  renewed 
application  for  entry  into  the  United  Nations." 

Commenting  upon  the  views  expressed  by  other  repre- 
sentatives. Ambassador  Scranton  acknowledged  "the 
genuine  concern"  of  some,  but  said  his  delegation 
could  not  accept  "the  cynical  posturing  represented 
in  many  of  the  statements  we  have  heard  in  this 
Council's  debate  on  the  issue."     In  a  reference  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  said  that  "it  comes  with  singu- 
lar ill  grace  for  that  power  which  has  cast  110 
vetoes  in  this  Council  to  lecture  us  on  proper  be- 
havior in  self-righteous  tones.     Fifty-one  of  those 
110  vetoes--51  of  them--were  applied  to  membership 
applications."     He  concluded  by  saying: 

"...   I  appeal  to  the  current  applicant 
to  give  attention  to  the  human  rights  provi- 
sions of  the  Charter,  to  abandon  trading  on  the 
sorrow  of  families  to  attain  its  ends.  Norma- 
lization of  relations  could  then  flow  swiftly." 

On  November  18,  Vietnam  formally  asked  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  discuss  the  special  report  sent  by 
the  Security  Council  to  the  Assembly  on  November  15 
in  which  it  said  it  was  unable  to  recommend  Vietnam's 
application  for  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
On  November  26  the  Assembly  considered  the  question 
in  plenary  session  and  adopted,  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  124  to  1   (U.S.),  with  3  abstentions  (Federal 
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Republic  of  Germany,   Israel,  United  Kingdom),  a 
resolution_/sponsored  by  81  states. 

In  its  preambular  paragraphs  the  resolution, 
inter  alia ,  reiterated  the  conviction  that  Vietnam 
was  fully  qualified  for  membership,  recalled  that 
the  Assembly  in  1975  had  adopted  a  resolution  ask- 
ing the  Security  Council  to  reconsider  its  applica- 
tion, and  expressed  "deep  regret  and  concern  that, 
on  15  November  1976,  one  negative  vote  by  a  perma- 
nent member  of  the  Security  Council  prevented  the 
adoption  of  the  draft  resolution  supported  by  14 
members  of  the  Council,  .    .  The  operative  para- 

graphs of  the  resolution  stated  that  Vietnam  should 
be  admitted  and  recommended  that  the  "Security 
Council  should  reconsider  the  matter  favorably." 

Representatives  of  22  countries  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution,   stating  that  Vietnam  ful- 
filled the  requirements  for  UN  membership  and  crit- 
icizing the  United  States  for  injecting  a  bilateral 
matter  into  a  multilateral  forum.     Before  the  vote, 
the  U.K.   Representative  said  that  his  delegation 
would  abstain  because  it  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
efforts  to  modify  the  preambular  paragraph  criticiz- 
ing a  member  state  for  acting  in  another  principal 
UN  organ  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  the 
relevant  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

Ambassador  Scranton  repeated  the  U.S.  position 
as  stated  in  the  Security  Council  earlier.     He  re- 
called that  in  1974  the  General  Assembly  had  adopted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  a  resolutior95/calling 
upon  parties  to  armed  conflicts  to  provide  informa- 
tion on  the  missing  and  to  return  the  remains  of 
the  dead,   and  he  explained  in  greater  detail  what 
the  United  States  meant  by  an  accounting  of  the 
missing  in  action  (MIA's]: 

"...   Clearly,  we  want  to  know  what  has 
happened  to  all  of  our  men.     But  we  understand 
that  many  were  lost  in  circumstances  which  make 
it  unlikely  that  any  direct  information  about 
them  will  be  discovered.     But  what  we  do  ex- 
pect from  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  is  that  they 
will  provide  all  the  information  in  their  pos- 
session of  our  MIA's,   that  they  will  return  to 
us  all  recoverable  remains  of  our  dead,   in  ac- 
cordance with  that  resolution  I  just  cited,  and 
that  they  will  carry  out  serious  search  ef- 
forts to  ascertain  the  fate  of  others." 


94/  Resolution  31/21. 

95/  Resolution  3220  (XXIX),  adopted  Nov.   6,  1974. 
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He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  United  States  would 
vote  against  the  resolution  because  it  objected  to 
the  resolution's  direct  criticism  of  the  U.S.  vote 
in  the  Security  Council  in  opposition  to  Vietnam's 
membership . 

By  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  no  indication 
when  the  Security  Council  might  be  asked  again  to 
take  up  Vietnam's  application  for  UN  membership. 


PEACEKEEPING  GUIDELINES 

Since  its  establishment  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1965,   the  33-member  Special  Committee  on  Peace- 
keeping Operat ion^/has  been  engaged  in  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  all  aspects  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions, including  a  review  of  financial  problems  and 
an  attempt  to  draft  guidelines  for  future  opera- 
tions.    In  response  to  a  stalemate  over  basic  issues 
within  the  Special  Committee  and  its  13-member  Work- 
ing Group  ,9Z/ the  30th  General  Assembly  had,   in  1975, 
adopted  a  resolution  appealing  to  Committee  members 
to  "show  greater  accommodation  in  the  search  for  an 
agreement  at  an  early  date  on  the  completion  of 
these  guidelines  in  conformity  with  the  Charter." 


Peacekeeping  Committee 

The  Special  Committee  met  for  the  first  time 
in  1976  on  March  4  and  asked  its  Working  Group  to 
renew  efforts  toward  the  completion  of  agreed  guide- 
lines to  govern  future  peacekeeping  operations  and 
to  consider  specific  questions  relating  to  the  prac- 
tical implementation  of  such  operations. 

The  Working  Group,   instead  of  meeting  continu- 
ously on  a  once-a-week  basis,   as  it  had  in  previous 
years,  held  one  concentrated  substantive  session 
between  October  6  and  29.     A  significant  development 


9^  The  members  in  1976  were  Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Den- 
mark, Egypt,  E]   Salvador,  Ethiopia,  France,  Hungary,  India, 
Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Mauritania,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania,  Sierra  Leone,  Spain,  Thailand, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela,  and 
Yugoslavia. 

97/  Members  were  the  6  officers  of  the  Committee  (Chair- 
man— Nigeria;  Vice  Chairmen — Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 
Japan;  Rapporteur — Egypt),  plus  Argentina,  France,  India, 
Pakistan,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 
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was  Soviet  acceptance  of  language  for  article  4  of 
the  guidelines,  concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
subsidiary  committee  of  the  Security  Council^^/  to 
advise  it  during  a  peacekeeping  operation.  The 
agreed  language,  based  on  a  proposal  that  had  been 
made  in  1975  by  India,  Argentina,   Egypt,   and  Niger- 
ia, provided  that  the  committee  would  not  be  manda- 
tory; rather,   the  Security  Council  would  decide  for 
each  peacekeeping  operation  whether  such  a  committee 
would  be  useful.     The  committee's  membership  would 
include,   in  addition  to  Council  members,  represen- 
tatives from  up  to  five  troop  -  contributing  states, 
and  its  meetings  would  be  attended  by  the  Secretary 
General  or  his  representative  and  by  representatives 
of  countries  providing  substantial  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  operation.     The  agreement  on  this 
draft  article  broke  a  logjam  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  had  insisted  on  a  subsidiary  Security  Council 
committee  with  absolute,  day-to-day  control  of 
peacekeeping  operations,  while  the  United  States 
and  others  argued  for  the  preservation  of  the  Secre- 
tary General's  operational  control. 

In  addition,   several  troop-contributing  and 
other  countries  responded  to  an  invitation  from  the 
Committee,  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  United 
States,  and  submitted  observations  and  comments  on 
the  practical  aspects  of  peacekeeping  operations. 
Their  reports  included  suggestions  ranging  from  the 
possible  establishment  of  a  training  academy  for 
peacekeeping  forces  to  the  need  for  a  manual  for 
peacekeeping  troops  and  the  development  of  other 
training  techniques. 

On  November  19  the  Special  Committee  took  note 
of  the  report  of  its  Working  Group  and  endorsed  its 
views  which  were  incorporated  in  the  Committee's 
report  to  the  General  Assembly. 

General  Assembly 

The  Special  Political  Committee  of  the  31st 
General  Assembly  considered  the  report  of  the  Peace- 
keeping Committee  at  five  meetings  between  December 
6  and  13;   29  states  took  part  in  the  debate. 

On  December  7  the  U.S.  Representative,  Sidney 
Sober,   took  note  of  the  progress  toward  agreed 
guidelines,  as  well  as  the  continued  importance  of 
the  UN  peacekeeping  operations  underway,  saying: 


98^/  Article  29  of  the  UN  Charter  says:     "The  Security 
Council  may  establish  such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  functions." 
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".    .    .   The  discussions  this  year  have  pro- 
duced progress  towards  a  consensus  on  some  of 
the  principles  that  will  guide  future  peace- 
keeping operations.     By  continuing  this  spirit 
of  accommodation,  we  hope  that  remaining  doc- 
trinal differences  can  be  ironed  out  in  the 
coming  year. 

"In  the  field,  UN  peacekeeping  operations 
during  the  past  year  have  achieved  a  gratify- 
ing measure  of  success.     In  the  Middle  East, 
especially,  UNTSO,  UNEF ,  and  UNDOF  have  con- 
tinued to  exercise  their  mandates  effectively. 


"These  successful  peacekeeing  operations 
underline  the  importance  of  recognizing,  and  of 
incorporating  into  the  Special  Committee's 
recommended  guidelines,  the  flexibility  re- 
quired to  allow  the  Secretary  General,  the 
Security  Council,   and  the  commander  of  the 
peacekeeping  forces  to  deal  with  the  unique 
circumstances  in  each  peacekeeping  operation. 
Guidelines  are  simply  what  the  word  implies: 
general  formulas  designed  to  indicate  the 
broad  responsibilities  among  the  principal  UN 
organs  involved.     Guidelines  can  pave  the  way 
to  rapid  and  harmonious  agreement  on  the 
unique  requirements  of  each  peacekeeping  ven- 
ture. ..." 

On  December  9,  the  Special  Political  Committee 
approved  by  consensus  a  draft  resolution  that  re- 
quested the  Peacekeeping  Committee  to  intensify 
negotiations  on  guidelines  and  urged  its  members, 
"including  the  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council  represented  therein,"  to  demonstrate  politi- 
cal will  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation  to  achieve 
those  guidelines.     The  resolution  was  sponsored  by 
21  states,   including  15  members  of  the  Peacekeeping 
Committee,  but  none  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council.     The  General  Assembly  adopted  the 
resolution  by  consensus  on  December  15.??/ 


CONTINUING  EFFORTS  TOWARD  STRENGTHENING 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  31st  General  Assembly  had  on  its  agenda  an 
item  entitled  "Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  on  the 
Strengthening  of  the  Role  of  the  Organization." 
The  Assembly  referred  this  item  to  its  Sixth  (Legal) 


99/  Resolution  31/105. 
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Committee,  where  it  was  considered  at  10  meetings 
between  November  11  and  22. 


Background 

The  47-member  Special  Commi ttee^had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  30th  General  Assembly  to  merge  con- 
sideration of  two  separate  but  closely  related  agen- 
da items- -the  first  concerning  the  need  for  review 
of  the  UN  Charter  which  had  originated  in  a  1969 
Colombian  initiative  and  the  second  a  1972  Romanian 
item  on  strengthening  the  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.  The  resolution  establishing  the  Special  Com- 
mittee provided  that  its  mandate  was  to  examine  the 
observations  and  proposals  of  governments  with  re- 
spect to  both  items,   identifying  those  observations 
of  special  interest,   and  considering  proposals  with 
a  view  to  determining  those  on  which  general  agree- 
ment seemed  possible.     The  Secretary  General  was 
requested  to  prepare  a  study  presenting  analytical- 
ly the  views  of  governments,  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee was  asked  to  submit  a  report  to  the  31st  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Special  Committee  Report 

The  Special  Committee  met  February  17-March  12, 
1976.     Most  of  its  session  was  devoted  to  general 
debate,  but  it  established  a  Working  Group  which 
began  a  "first  reading"  of  the  Secretariat  paper 
analyzing  the  views  of  governments  on  various  as- 
pects of  the  United  Nations  and  in  8  meetings  cov- 
ered 39  of  the  144  paragraphs  of  the  Secretariat 
paper.     The  Special  Committee's  report  to  the  31st 
Assembly  consisted  of  a  summary  of  the  general  de- 
bate and  an  annex  comprised  of  the  report  of  the 
Working  Group  on  the  paragraphs  covered,  both  with- 
out attribution.     The  Special  Committee's  report 
included  no  recommendations. 


100'  Algeria,  Argentina,  Barbados,  Belgium,  Brazil,  China, 
Colombia,  Congo,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El 
Salvador,  Finland,  France,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guyana,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Mexico, 
Nepal,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Romania,  Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Spain,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Zambia. 
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General  Assembly  Action 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sixth  Committee  to 
consider  the  Special  Committee's  report,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Philippines  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution having  30  widely  representative  cosponsors 
who  were  subsequently  joined  by  33  others.  The 
draft  resolution  in  essence  continued  the  Special 
Committee,  asked  it  to  report  again  to  the  32nd  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  again  asked  Governments  to  sub- 
mit or  bring  up  to  date  their  observations  and  pro- 
posals in  accordance  with  the  30th  General  Assembly 
resolution.     Seventy-six  states  spoke  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  discussion,   following  which  the  63- 
power  draft  resolution  was  approved  by  consensus. 
After  the  vote,   the  U.S.S.R,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  and  Poland  spoke  to  make  clear 
that  their  joining  in  the  consensus  in  no  way  indi- 
cated any  change  in  their  traditional  position  of 
opposition  to  review  of  the  Charter,   and  France  said 
that  its  participation  in  the  consensus  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  support  for  any  specific  proposal. 
Romania,  Mexico,   Spain,   and  Colombia  applauded  the 
Sixth  Committee's  action. 

On  November  29,   the  General  Assembly  in  plenary 
adopted  the  Committee  -  recommended  t^xt  by  consensus 
and  without  any  further  discuss  ion ._/ 


U.S.  Position 

Speaking  in  the  Sixth  Committee  on  November  17, 
Ambassador  Bennett  welcomed  "the  developments  on 
this  item  which  enable  us  to  commence  our  statement 
on  a  positive  note."     He  made  specific  reference  to 
the  "responsible  analysis  of  the  issues"  character- 
izing the  latter  stages  of  the  Special  Committee's 
work,   as   its  Chairman,   Professor  Bengt  H.G.A.  Broms 
of  Finland,   had  pointed  out,   and  to  the  "noteworthy 
desire  to  proceed  cautiously  and  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  the  search  for  common  ground"  that  was  evi- 
denced in  the  statement  of  the  Philippine  Foreign 
Minister  in  introducing  the  draft  resolution.  He 
noted  that  there  were  "areas  of  disagreement  imbed- 
ded in  this  item,"  but  considered  it  more  important 
that  the  30th  Assembly  had  begun  altering  the  item 
into  one  on  which  there  were  areas  of  agreement  as 
well,  by  adding  the  concept  of  "Strengthening  the 
Role  of  the  Organization." 

Ambassador  Bennett  then  recalled  that  the 
United  States  had  indicated  at  some  length  in  the 
Special  Committee  on  February  27   its  views  on  how 
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the  Committee  could  best  contribute  to  the  United 
Nations.     "We  urged,"  he  said,   "that  the  Committee 
concentrate  on  areas  where  general  agreement  is 
possible  and  avoid  duplicating  work"  going  on  in 
other  UN  bodies,   including  the  examination  of  sub- 
stantive issues.     The  United  States  had  urged  that 
the  Special  Committee  "concentrate  on  the  function- 
ing of  the  system,"  and  in  this  connection  it  had 
suggested  a  number  of  areas  on  which  general  agree- 
ment should  be  possible.     These  he  summarized  as 
follows : 

".    .    .   Is  the  system  working  efficiently 
on  tasks  assigned  to  it?     Are  there  recommenda- 
tions to  be  made  that  would  encourage  greater 
use  of  the  United  Nations  system- -namely ,  can 
we  facilitate  the  functioning  of  the  system  so 
that  those  who  must  decide  how  best  to  proceed 
in  a  given  situation  would  not  feel  impelled 
to  look  for  ways  of  creating  parallel  multi- 
lateral exercises  but  rather  become  habituated 
to  using  the  United  Nations  system  to  solve 
the  basic  problems?     We  suggested  a  number  of 
specific  areas,   including  the  decision-making 
process,  which  we  believe  could  be  usefully 
examined  to  these  ends.     We  also  suggested 
some  potential  procedural  reforms.     We  believe 
that,   if  the  Committee  is  to  be  continued  in 
being,   it  could  usefully  explore  these  possi- 
bilities .  " 

To  avoid  any  possible  misunderstanding  of  the 
U.S.  position,  he  then  stated: 

"In  finding  much  that  is  potentially  posi- 
tive in  the  work  of  the  Special  Committee,  we 
are  not  suggesting  any  change  in  the  basic 
position  we  have  long  held  with  regard  to  the 
Charter . 

"We  do  not  regard  a  review  of  the  Charter 
as  a  useful  or  productive  exercise.     It  is  not 
merely  that  we  doubt  that  a  review  would  lead 
to  positive  results.     The  strength  and  depth  of 
our  opinion  stems  not  from  pessimism  about  the 
possibility  of  useful  results  but  from  genuine 
concern  at  the  predictably  negative  conse- 
quences of  such  an  exercise.     Such  an  exercise 
risks  maximizing  areas  of  disagreement;  it 
risks  hardening  positions  and  thus  being  the 
enemy  of  that  type  of  flexible  evolutionary 
development  that  has  been  such  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  United  Nations.    ...     A  re- 
view exercise,  moreover,   in  our  view,  risks 
dissipating  our  energies  in  inherently  fruit- 
less controversy  when  there  are  other  tasks  we 
can  usefully  undertake.     We  believe  these  are 
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serious  risks  the  organization  should  not  re- 
sponsibly take,  and  we  shall  continue  to  op- 
pose endeavors  such  as  Charter  Review  which  we 
consider  divisive  and  potentially  destructive. 

In  conclusion,  he  declared: 

.    .   our  measured  optimism  stems  from 
the  extent  to  which  the  item  under  discussion 
now  encompasses  work  that  could  be  useful  and 
that  could  command  general  agreement.     We  urge 
the    members  of  the  United  Nations  and  speci- 
fically the  Special  Committee  to  concentrate 
its  work  in  these  areas.     We  for  our  part  will 
continue  to  seek  to  participate  constructively 
and  positively  in  our  common  obligation  -- 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  United  Nations." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  GENERAL 

This  subject  was  automatically  included  on  the 
agenda  for  the  31st  General  Assembly  since  Secretary 
General  Waldheim's  term  expired  on  December  31, 
1976,  and  under  article  97  of  the  UN  Charter  the 
Secretary  General  is  appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  the  recommendation  of  the  Security  Council. 

When  the  31st  General  Assembly  convened  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  there  were  no  announced  candidates  for 
this  office  though  it  was  generally  thought  that 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  would  be  available  for 
reappointment.     In  this  situation  there  had  been  no 
widespread  discussion  of  others.     While  possible 
successors  to  the  Secretary  General  had  been  men- 
tioned, only  one,  Luis  Echeverria  Alvarez,  then 
President  of  Mexico,  had  indicated  any  active  inter- 
est in  obtaining  the  post. 

It  was  not  until  October  12,   immediately  follow- 
ing OAU  endorsement,   that  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
announced  that  he  would  "regard  it  as  a  privilege 
and  an  honor  to  continue  to  serve  as  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations/'  and  shortly  thereafter, 
on  October  18,  President  Echeverria  announced  his 
candidacy . 

On  November  15,   the  President  of  the  31st  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Ambassador  Amerasinghe    of  Sri  Lanka, 
made  it  known  that  "if  the  Security  Council  encoun- 
ters difficulty  in  reaching  agreement  on  the  ques- 
tion, he  would  allow  himself  to  be  considered  for 
the  Secretary  General  but  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  this  candidacy  will  be  accepted  by  consensus 
and  not  be  put  to  a  vote." 
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The  Security  Council  met  for  informal  consul- 
tations on  November  24  and  December  3  to  work  out 
arrangements  for  reaching  its  recommendation  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary 
General.     It  was  agreed  to  meet  on  December  7  in 
closed  session  and  to  consider  in  the  first  in- 
stance only  two  names- -those  of  the  incumbent  Secre- 
tary General  and  of  former  President  Echeverria. 
On  December  7,   the  voting  was  by  secret  ballot.  In 
the  ballots  cast,  former  President  Echeverria  re- 
ceived 4  affirmative  votes,  4  negative  votes,  and  7 
abstentions;  while  Secretary  General  Waldheim  re- 
ceived 13  affirmative  votes,   1  negative  vote,  and  1 
abstention.     Though  he  received  more  than  the  neces- 
sary nine  affirmative  votes,  the  one  negative  vote 
was  cast  by  a  permanent  member  of  the  Council  and 
thus  constituted  a  veto.     It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  hold  a  second  round  of  balloting,   in  which 
the  vote  for  former  President  Echeverria  was  3  af- 
firmative votes,   5  negative  votes,  and  7  absten- 
tions,  and  that  for  Secretary  General  Waldheim  was 
14  affirmative  votes,  no  negative  votes,  and  1  ab- 
stention.    The  Council  then  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  recommending  to  the  General  Assembly 
that  Secretary  General  Waldheim  be  appointed  for  a 
second  term  of  office  beginning  January  1,  1977, 
and  ending  December  31,  1981. 

The  following  day,   the  General  Assembly  adopted 
by  acclamation  a  resolutions^ reappoint ing  Secretary 
General  Waldheim  for  a  second  term  as  recommended 
by  the  Security  Council.     Following  the  resolution's 
adoption  Ambassador  Scranton  extended  U.S.  congratu- 
lations to  the  Secretary  General;  referred  to  the 
"qualities  of  objectivity,  exceptional  patience,  and 
seemingly  tireless  personal  efforts"  he  had  shown 
over  the  past  5  years;  declared  that  he  had  been 
"personally- -and  really  per sonally- - a  center  for  the 
harmonization  of  nations  and  a  vigorous  force  for 
international  peace";  and  said:     "We  pledge  to  you. 
Sir,  our  support  and  wish  you  Godspeed  to  accomplish 
still  more  for  world  peace,  for  justice,  and  for 
human  betterment  in  the  next  5  years." 

Both  President  Ford  and  Secretary  Kissinger 
sent  messages  to  Secretary  General  Waldheim  expres- 
sing their  pleasure  at  his  reappointment  and  assur- 
ing him  of  continued  U.S.   cooperation  and  support 
in  the  future. 


101/  Resolution  31/60. 
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STRhNGTHENING   INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 

In  1969  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  an  agenda 
item  for  the  General  Assembly  on  "Strengthening  in- 
ternational security."     The  General  Assembly  adopt- 
ed a  declaration  on  this  topic  in  1970  that  touched 
on  the  full  range  of  UN  activity,   including  peace- 
ful settlement  of  disputes,   strengthening  peacekeep- 
ing procedures,   disarmament,   colonialism,  racial 
discrimination,   self-determination,   and  closing  the 
economic  gap  between  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries.    Resolutions  calling  for  the  implementation 
of  the  declaration  have  been  an  annual  feature  of 
General  Assembly  sessions  since  1971.     Although  the 
United  States  voted  in  favor  of  the  initial  declara- 
tion,  it  abstained  or  voted  against  subsequent  res- 
olutions under  this   item  on  the  grounds  that  they 
contributed  little  to  easing  international  tensions 
or  strengthening  security  and  merely  restated  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  UN  Charter  in  the 
form  of  General  Assembly  resolutions. 

As  in  previous  years,   the  item  on  strengthening 
international  security  (SIS)  was  referred  to  the 
First  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assembly  where 
it  was  considered,  as  the  final  item  of  business, 
at  six  meetings  between  December  6  and  10;  only  25 
states  took  part  in  the  debate.     Three  draft  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  on  this  subject:     two  dealt 
with  the  traditional  range  of  SIS  issues,  while  the 
third  specifically  addressed  the  issue  of  noninter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  states. 

On  December  9  Cyprus  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion,  sponsored  by  13  nonaligned  states.     The  most 
important  operative  paragraphs  of  the  draft  (1) 
called  upon  all  states  to  extend  the  process  of  re- 
laxation of  international  tensions  to  all  regions 
of  the  world;    (2)  reaffirmed  "that  any  measure  or 
pressure  directed  against  any  state  while  exercis- 
ing its  sovereign  right  freely  to  dispose  of  its 
natural  resources  constitutes  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  peoples  and 
the  principle     of  nonintervention,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Charter,  which,   if  pursued,  could  constitute  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security";  (3) 
recommended  urgent  measures  to  stop  the  arms  race 
and  promote  disarmament;   and   (4)    invited  states 
parties  to  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe  "to  consider  favorably  the  conversion 
of  the  Mediterranean  into  a  zone  of  peace  and  co- 
operation in  the  interests  of  international  peace 
and  security." 

On  the  same  day  Poland  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  three  Eastern  European  states 
that  focused  primarily  on  arms  control  and  inter- 
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national  security.     Among  its  operative  paragraphs 
were  two  which  called  upon  states  to  refrain  from 
the  use  of  force  in  international  relations  and  to 
promote  "regional  systems  of  security  and  coopera- 
tion." 

After  consultations  among  the  sponsors  of  the 
two  draft  resolutions,  Malta  on  December  10  intro- 
duced a  preambular  revision  to  the  13-power  draft. 
The  revised  language  emphasized  that  "the  security 
of  Europe  should  be  considered  in  the  broader  con- 
text of  world  security  and  is  closely  interrelated, 
in  particular,   to  the  security  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Middle  East,   and  to  other  regions  of  the  world." 
The  3-power  draft  was  then  withdrawn.     The  First 
Committee  approved  the  draft  resolution  on  the  same 
day  by  a  vote  of  103  to  1   (U.S.),  with  16  absten- 
tions . 

The  United  States,  as  in  previous  years,  based 
its  opposition  to  the  resolution  principally  on  the 
paragraph  concerning  the  disposition  of  natural 
resources  by  states,  although  it  also  objected  to 
the  language  concerning  security  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean.    In  explaining  the  U.S.  vote,  Richard  T. 
Whistler  noted  that  the  United  States  could  not  ac- 
cept a  concept  that  would  inhibit  states  from  endeav- 
oring, as  permitted  by  international  law,  to  influ- 
ence the  actions  of  other  states  in  connection  with 
the  disposition  of  their  natural  resources. 

The  draft  resolution  on  "Noninterference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  states"  was  introduced  on  Dec- 
ember 8  by  Sri  Lanka  and  ultimately  sponsored  by  29 
nonaligned  states.     The  draft,   inter  alia ,    (1)  de- 
nounced all  forms  of  interference  "and  any  act  of 
military,  political,   economic  or  other  form  of  in- 
tervention in  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of 
other  states,  regardless  of  the  character  of  their 
mutual  relations  or  their  social  and  economic  sys- 
tems";   [2)   condemned  all  techniques  of  coercion, 
subversion,  and  defamation  aimed  at  disrupting  or 
"destabilizing  the  governments  seeking  to  free  their 
economies  from  external  control  or  manipulation"; 
and  (3)   called  upon  all  states  to  undertake  neces- 
sary measures  to  prevent  "any  hostile  act  or  acti- 
vity taking  place  within  their  territory  and  direct- 
ed against  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
and  political  independence  of  another  state." 

On  December  10  the  First  Committee  approved  the 
29-power  draft  by  a  vote  of  81  to  0,  with  14  absten- 
tions  (U.S.).     In  explaining  the  U.S.  abstention, 
Mr.  Whistler  declared  that,  although  strongly  sup- 
porting the  principle  of  noninterference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  states,   the  United  States  believed 
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that  "the  best  approach  to  achieving  this  objective 
continues  to  be  universal  adherence  to  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter." 

The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  adopted 
both  resolutions  on  December  14,  the  one  on  nonin- 
terference in  internal  affairs  of  state^^by  a  vote 
of  99  to  1   (U.S.),  with  11  abstentions,  and  that  on 
implementing  the  Declaration  on  Strengthening  Inter- 
national Security^by  a  vote  of  95  to  0,  with  17 
abstentions   (U.S.)  .■^/ 


SESQUICENTENNIAL  OF  THE  AMPHICTYONIC  CONGRESS 
OF  PANAMA 

In  a  letter  of  July  16,  1976,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, on  behalf  of  the  countries  members  of  the 
Latin  American  Group,  requested  that  an  item  com- 
memorating the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Congress  of  Panama  be  added  to  the  agenda  of  the 
31st  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  order  to 
"pay  a  tribute  to  Simon  Bolivar,   the  Liberator,  and 
to  recall  his  universalist  ideas." 

On  September  23  the  General  Committee  of  the 
31st  Assembly  recommended  without  a  vote  that  the 
item  be  included  in  the  agenda  and  that  it  be  con- 
sidered directly  in  plenary.     The  Assembly  approved 
this  recommendation  on  September  24. 

The  Assembly  considered  the  item  at  two  meet- 
ings on  December  17.     Guyana  introduced  a  draft 
resolution,   sponsored  by  all  27  members  of  the  Latin 
American  Group,  which  was  adopted  by  consensus  jlfi? 
The  resolution  (1)  paid  tribute  to  Bolivar  "as  a 
promoter  of  Latin  American  integration  and  as  a 
builder  of  constructive  plans  for  international  or- 
ganization on  a  continental  and  worldwide  scale" 
and  decided  to  place  a  plaque  in  the  UN  building  to 
honor  his  memory;    (2)   recognized  that  the  Amphicty- 
onic Congress  of  Panama  was  "the  most  outstanding 
and  audacious  unionist  experiment  at  the  interna- 
tional level  in  the  19th  century,"  with  ecumenical 
features  anticipating  and  coinciding  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  UN  system;    (3)   expressed  the  hope  that 


10^/  Resolution  31/91. 
104/  Resolution  31/92. 

10^/  The  U.S.   inadvertently  reversed  its  vote  in  plenary, 
but  subsequently  explained  that  it  had  intended  to  abstain  on 
the  first  resolution  and  vote  against  the  second. 

106/  Resolution  31/142. 
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Bolivar's  ideals  would  inspire  the  establishment  of 
a  more  just  international  order  of  respect  for  law 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,   the  preserva- 
tion of  democratic  principles,   the  promotion  of 
economic  and  social  progress,   and  the  freedom  of  all 
peoples;    (4)   expressed  the  wish  for  a  successful 
outcome  of  the  Panama  Canal  negotiations,  which 
would  eliminate  the  causes  of  conflict  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States;   and   (5)   requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  circulate  to  all  members  a  doc- 
ument reproducing  the  instrument  of  convocation  and 
the  agreements  of  the  Amphictyonic  Congress  of  1826. 

After  the  resolution's  adoption,   a  number  of 
states  spoke  on  behalf  of  all  regional  groups  to 
pay  tribute  to  Bolivar  and  the  Congress.  Speaking 
for  the  United  States,  Ambassador  Bennett  praised 
Bolivar's  "indefatigable  dedication  to  freedom  and 
independence"  and  "the  skill  and  imagination  with 
which  he  pursued  those  goals."     Noting  that  Bolivar 
was  the  first  among  the  leaders  of  the  hemisphere 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  securing  regional 
peace  through  international  organization  and  coopera- 
tion, he  pointed  out  that  the  Amphictyonic  Congress 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the 
present-day  Organization  of  American  States,  the 
world's  oldest  regional  organization.     He  concluded 
by  declaring  that: 

"...   The  concepts  developed  by  Bolivar 
in  the  early  19th  century  have  survived  the  test 
of  history;   they  are  incorporated  in  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  to  which  we  are  all  com- 
mitted and  from  which  we  all  benefit." 


PART  II. 


ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  AFFAIRS 
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UN  responsibility  for  world  economic,  social, 
and  human  rights  affairs  is  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly  and,  under  its  authority,   in  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council   (ECOSOC) .     The  latter  is  charged 
with  coordinating  the  activities  of  the  independent 
specialized  agencies  and  certain  other  bodies  of 
the  UN  system,   including  the  five  regional  economic 
commissions;   functional  commissions  and  subcommis- 
ions  dealing  with  population,  human  rights,  statis- 
tics, narcotic  drugs,  social  development,  status 
of  women,  and  transnational  corporations;   and  var- 
ious other  subordinate  standing  and  advisory  commit- 
tees.    ECOSOC  also  does  much  of  the  preparatory 
work  for  the  General  Assembly,  debating  economic, 
social,   scientific,  and  humanitarian  issues  and 
considering  reports  that  are  usually  forwarded- -with 
recommendations  for  further  action- -to  the  General 
Assembly.     In  the  Assembly  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered in  the  Second  Committee   (Economic  and  Fi- 
nancial) or  the  Third  Committee   (Social,  Humanitar- 
ian, and  Cultural). 

ECOSOC  holds  two  major  sessions  each  year--a 
spring  session,  usually  in  New  York,  and  a  summer 
session,  usually  in  Geneva--with  brief  organiza- 
tional and  resumed  sessions  as  required.     In  1976 
ECOSOC  met  for  the  first  time  in  Africa,  holding 
the  first  part  of  its  61st   (summer)   session  in 
Abidjan,   Ivory  Coast  before  moving  to  Geneva.  In 
Abidjan  it  held  a  general  discussion  of  interna- 
tional economic  and  social  policy,   including  region- 
al and  sectoral  developments,  and  adopted  unanimous- 
ly on  July  9  a  wide-ranging  "Declaration  of 
Abidjan"!./  that  touched  on  many  of  the  subjects 
considered  in  the  pages  that  follow.     Among  other 
things,   it  called  for  the  speedy  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  colonialism,  neocolonialism,  foreign 
aggression  and  occupation,  alien  domination,  racial 
discrimination,  and  apartheid  from  the  African 
continent;  determined  that  there  was  an  imperative 
need  to  eliminate  injustice  and  inequality  and  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  developing  countries; 
and  urged  all  countries  and  international  organi- 
zations to  give  added  impetus  to  efforts  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  the  development  of  developing 
countries,   in  the  light  of  relevant  resolutions  of 
the  General  Assembly.     The  Declaration  reaffirmed 
the  need  for  special  measures  in  favor  of  the  most 
seriously  affected,   least  developed,  landlocked, 
and  island  developing  countries;  called  for  in- 
creased assistance  in  dealing  with  the  critical 
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problems  of  development  in  Africa;  and  declared 
that  the  objective  of  eliminating  injustice  and  in- 
equality and  of  achieving  international  cooperation 
for  the  promotion  of  economic  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life,   social  advancement,  and  respect 
for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  had  yet  to  be  achieved  in  large 
areas  of  the  world.     It  further  declared  ECOSOC's 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  national  independence, 
sovereignty,  and  self-reliance  and  its  faith  in 
cooperation,  dialogue,  and  negotiation  between  de- 
veloped and  developing  countries  based  on  a  real 
political  will  to  promote  an  equitable  and  just 
system  of  international  economic  relations  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  UN  Charter. 

In  1976,  as  in  most  recent  years,  questions  of 
economic  development  occupied  much  of  the  United 
Nations  attention  and  a  number  of  omnibus  resolu- 
tions adopted  in  earlier  years  underlay  most  of 
the  actions  taken.     These  resolutions  were  the  Inter- 
national Development  Strategy  (IDS)   for  the  Second 
UN  Development  Decade   (adopted  by  the  25th  General 
Assembly  in  1970)  ,  the  Declaration  and  Program  of 
Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order  (NIEO)    (adopted  by  the  sixth  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1974)  ,  the 
Charter  of  Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States 
(CERDS)    (adopted  by  the  29th  General  Assembly  in 
1974)  ,  and  Development  and  International  Coopera- 
tion (adopted  by  the  seventh  special  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1975).     The  United  States  had 
objected  to  many  provisions  in  the  resolutions  on 
NIEO  and  CERDS,  which  had  been  adopted  while  points 
of  difference  between  the  developed  and  developing 
countries  were  still  unresolved,  but  it  had  warmly 
supported  the  IDS  and  the  resolution  of  the  seventh 
special  session. 

A  major  UN  event  in  1976  was  the  fourth  quad- 
rennial meeting  of  UNCTAD--the  UN  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development  - -which  adopted  among  other 
resolutions  a  comprehensive  program  designed  to 
strengthen  the  international  trading  position  of 
primary  commodities  important  to  developing  country 
producers.     On  another  important  issue,  debt,  it 
was  agreed  that  "appropriate  existing  international 
forums"   (e.g.,   the  Conference  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation- -CIEC)   should  determine  features 
which  could  guide  debt  considerations. 

The  CIEC,  a  27-member  non-UN  forum  selected  by 
the  developing  and  developed  countries,  met  through- 
out 1976  to  examine  in  depth  the  problems  of  energy, 
raw  materials,  development,  and  finance.     When  the 
final  ministerial  meeting  of  CIEC  was  postponed  from 
December  1976  until  1977,   the  General  Assembly 
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decided  without  objection  on  December  22  to  suspend 
rather  than  close  its  31st  session  so  that  it  could 
resume  to  consider  the  results  of  CIEC  in  relation 
to  the  agenda  item  on  implementation  of  the  decisions 
of  the  Assembly's  seventh  special  session. 

In  social  matters  the  United  Nations  continued 
its  important  work  to  eliminate  drug  abuse,  assist 
refugees  and  the  victims  of  natural  disasters,  and 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  disadvantaged  groups 
such  as  children  or  the  disabled. 

An  important  event  during  1976  was  Habitat:  the 
UN  Conference  on  Human  Settlements,  held  in  Vancou- 
ver, Canada.     First  proposed  in  1972  at  the  UN  Con- 
ference on  the  Environment,  Habitat  was  an  important 
forum  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  seek  ways  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  their  peoples. 
Preparations  continued  for  three  major  UN  scientific 
conferences.     The  first,  scheduled  for  1977,  con- 
cerns the  development  and  conservation  of  fresh  water 
resources.     The  second,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
UN  Environment  Program  and  also  scheduled  for  1977, 
concerns  ways  to  prevent,  control,  and  reclaim 
deserts.     The  third,  scheduled  for  1979,  will  deal 
with  the  broad  area  of  using  science  and  technology 
to  further  development.     The  United  States,  which 
strongly  supports  this  latter  conference,  has  of- 
fered to  serve  as  its  host,  as  have  Mexico,  the 
Philippines,  and  Austria. 

In  the  important  area  of  human  rights,   the  Un- 
ited States  continued,  with  varying  success,  to 
seek  cooperation  with  other  states  in  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  human  rights  for  people  everywhere. 
Of  particular  importance  during  1976  were  the  actions 
taken  to  get  under  way  a  comprehensive  program  to 
improve  the  status  of  women  during  the  UN  Decade  for 
Women,  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1975. 

Finally,   this  section  of  the  report  discusses 
the  activities  in  such  fields  as  finance,  agricul- 
ture,  labor  relations,  education  and  culture,  health, 
civil  aviation,  maritime  matters,  telecommunications, 
postal  services,  meteorology,  and  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  of  the  15  independent  intergovern- 
mental organizations  affiliated  with  the  United 
Nations--the  14  specialized  agencies  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
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ECONOMIC  ACTIVITIES 


PROGRESS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  DECADE 

Without  becoming  a  major  issue,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Strategy   (IDS)   for  the  Second  UN 
Development  Decade,  originally  adopted  by  the  25th 
General  Assembly  in  1970,  continued  to  figure  prom- 
inently in  the  economic  debates  of  1976.     The  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  IDS,  however,  as  foreseen  in 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  30th  General  Assembly 
in  1975,   failed  to  take  place.     While  the  possibil- 
ity was  still  considered  during  the  summer  at  the 
61st  ECOSOC,   that  body  provided  no  guidelines  on 
revision  for  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  latter 
gradually  shifted  its  emphasis  to  an  endorsement  of 
initial  preparations  for  a  Third  Development  Decade, 
i.e.  ,   the  1980's. 

Consideration  of  broad  issues  of  development 
and  international  economic  cooperation  during  1976 
was  to  a  large  extent  in  other  forums,  such  as 
UNCTAD  and  the  CIEC.     However,  both  revision  of  the 
IDS  and  implementation  of  the  decisions  adopted  at 
the  seventh  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
remained  on  the  agenda  and  provided  opportunity  for 
comment  in  the  general  debate  of  the  Second  Commit- 
tee.    The  U.S.  Representative,  Senator  McGovern, 
among  others,  stressed  the  recent  achievements  such 
as  monetary  reforms,   the  pending  establishment  of 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development, 
and  cooperation  in  the  transfer  of  technology.  On 
the  other  hand,  representatives  of  developing  na- 
tions stressed  that  greater  financial  help  and 
assistance  in  expanding  their  industry  and  trade 
were  essential  to  improve  their  economic  situation. 

The  developing  nations'  position  found  expres- 
sion in  resolutions  related  to  the  IDS  adopted  as 
the  result  of  debates  on  three  separate  agenda 
items.     The  first,  proposed  during  the  Second  Com- 
mittee's consideration  of  the  item    "Revision  of 
the  IDS  for  the  Second  UN  Development  Decade,"  was 
sponsored  by  the  Philippines  and  10  other  states. 
Entitled  "Ways  and  means  of  accelerating  the  trans- 
fer of  real  resources  to  developing  countries  on  a 
predictable,   assured,  and  continuous  basis,"  the 
resolution  (1)   reiterated  the  Assembly's  appeal  to 
developed  countries  to  meet  the  target  of  ,1%  of 
GNP  for  official  development  assistance  set  out  in 
the  IDS;    (2)  urged  developed  countries  to  acceler- 
ate the  transfer  of  real  resources  to  developing 
countries;    (3)   recommended  that  developed  countries 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  establishment  of 
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a  development  tax  to  be  earmarked  for  international 
development  assistance;    (4)   recommended  that  appro- 
priate policies  be  developed  further  to  increase 
flows  of  private  capital  to  developing  countries; 
and  (5)   requested  the  Secretary  General  to  report 
to  the  next  General  Assembly  on  the  implementation 
of  the  resolution.     The  Committee  approved  the  reso- 
lution on  December  13  by  a  recorded  vote  of  74  to 
1   (U.S.)>  with  19  abstentions,  and  the  Assembly  ad- 
opted it  in  plenary  session  on  December  21  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  117  to  1   (U.S.),  with  18  absten- 
tions. 2./     Although  the  United  States  was  alone  in 
voting  against  the  resolution,  other  developed  na- 
tions expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms 
through  abstention.     As  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Richard  M.   Seifman,  explained  in  the  Second  Commit- 
tee,  the  United  States  was  determined  to  increase 
official  development  assistance  effectively,  but  had 
never  accepted  the  target  for  aid  of  ,1%  of  GNP  which 
was  reiterated  in  the  resolution.     Moreover,  the 
United  States,  while  agreeing  with  the  aims  expressed 
in  the  title  of  the  resolution,   felt  that  the  choice 
of  specific  methods  for  increasing  aid  was  a  matter 
for  determination  by  the  donor  countries ,  and  it 
objected  in  particular  to  the  proposal  in  the  reso- 
lution for  a  development  tax  earmarked  for  interna- 
tional assistance. 

A  draft  resolution  with  even  broader  implica- 
tions was  that  originally  introduced  by  Pakistan  on 
behalf  of  the  Group  of  77   (the  developing  countries) 
under  the  agenda  item  "Implementation  of  the  decis- 
ions adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventh 
special  session."     While  citing  the  IDS  and  the 
seventh  special  session,   this  draft  resolution  also 
included  the  resolutions  containing  the  Declaration 
and  Program  of  Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New 
International  Economic  Order  and  the  Charter  of 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States   (which  were 
adopted  in  1974  over  U.S.  objections)   among  the 
points  for  reference  for  present  and  future  develop- 
ment decades.     A  key  provision  called  for  a  detailed 
assessment  of  progress  in  implementing  all  these 
resolutions  to  be  conducted  at  the  32nd  General  As- 
sembly in  1977.     The  draft  resolution,  moreover, 
criticized  the  developed  nations  for  inadequate  sup- 
port of  the  developing  countries. 

Intense  negotiations  toward  the  end  of  the 
session,   in  which  the  United  States  did  not  parti- 
cipate,  led  to  the  deletion  of  some  of  the  criticism 
of  the  developed  countries,  but  no  compromise  was 
reached  on  other  provisions.     The  final  draft,  in- 
troduced by  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
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emphasized  the  conclusions  o£  the  mid-term  review 
and  appraisal  on  implementation  of  the  IDS,  which 
had  specifically  identified  serious  shortfalls  in 
implementation.     It  also  expressed  deep  concern  at 
the  failure  of  the  CIEC  to  achieve  any  concrete  re- 
sults and  at  the  limited  nature  of  agreements 
reached  at  UNCTAD  IV.     In  lieu  of  the  biennial  re- 
view and  appraisal  of  the  Development  Decade  due  to 
take  place  in  1977  under  the  original  IDS  schedule, 
the  resolution  retained  the  requirement  for  a  com- 
bined assessment  of  all  the  omnibus  resolutions 
mentioned  above. 

The  United  States  felt  obliged  to  vote  against 
this  resolution,  which  was  approved  on  December  13 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  105  to  1   (U.S.),  with  7  ab- 
stentions.    After  the  Committee  vote,   the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative explained  that  his  position  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  reflecting  any  diminution  of  the 
U.S.   determination  to  contribute  to  development 
and  international  cooperation.     He  objected,  however, 
to  certain  statements  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  not  only  that  the  U.S.  Government  was  com- 
mitted to  implementation  of  the  resolutions  on  the 
"New  International  Economic  Order,"  but  also  that 
it  was  prepared  to  accept  criticism  for  failure  to 
implement  the  measures  in  question.     The  United 
States  also  considered  that  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  combined  assessment  of  the  several  broad 
resolutions  on  development  would  complicate  rather 
than  facilitate  such  assessments.     The  United  States 
was  prepared  to  set  aside  ideological  and  policy 
differences  in  order  to  concentrate  on  practical 
problems;   it  was  not  prepared,  however,  to  accept 
criticism  for  alleged  failure  to  carry  out  commit- 
ments it  had  not  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  approved  by  the  Second  Commit- 
tee was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  in  plenary  session 
on  December  21  by  a  recorded  vote  of  128  to  1  (U.S.), 
with  8  abstentions. 

3/ 

Despite  differences  on  past  accomplishments, 
the  Committee  members  then  proceeded  to  unite  and, 
without  vote,   to  approve  on  December  13,  during 
consideration  of  the  report  of  ECOSOC,  a  third  reso- 
lution entitled  "Preparations  for  a  new  international 
development  strategy."     This  was  based  on  a  draft 
introduced  by  Pakistan  on  behalf  of  the  Group  of  77, 
but  subsequently  modified  and  reintroduced  by  the 
Committee's  Vice  Chairman.     While  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1975  on  the  mid- 
term review  and  appraisal  of  the  present  IDS  was 
cited  in  the  preamble,  no  reference  was  made  to  the 
portion  of  that  resolution  calling  for  revision  of 
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the  present  Strategy.     Citing  widening  economic 
disparities  and  the  need  to  introduce  profound 
changes  in  economic  relations  between  the  developed 
and  developing  countries,   the  resolution  requested 
the  Secretary  General  to  collect  data  relevant  to 
formulation  of  a  new  strategy  for  presentation 
through  ECOSOC  to  the  32nd  General  Assembly.  On 
this  basis,   the  General  Assembly  in  1977  would  con- 
sider appropriate  action  for  preparations  for  a  new 
international  development  strategy,  so  that  future 
consideration  will  presumably  be  directed  toward 
the  1980 's.     The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
plenary  Assembly  without  vote  on  December  21. _/ 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  EUROPE 

ECE  was  established  in  1947  and  is  one  of  five 
regional  economic  commissions  reporting  to  ECOSOC. 
It  has  34  members- -the  European  members  of  the 
United  Nations  plus  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
and  Canada.     Other  countries  that  are  UN  members 
also  participate  in  its  work  when  matters  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  them  are  considered;  e.g.,  Japan 
participates  in  meetings  concerned  with  transport, 
steel,   and  trade,  while  Israel  participates  in 
meetings  dealing  with  agriculture.     As  a  UN  organi- 
zation composed  largely  of  developed  industrial 
nations,  ECE  concentrates  on  seeking  solutions  to 
common  problems  that  confront  modern  industrial 
societies  both  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.     The  organization  normally  does  not  take 
votes,  but  acts  through  consensus  developed  by  the 
Eastern  and  Western  caucuses. 

ECE  carries  out  its  activities  through  15 
principal  committees   (Agricultural  Problems; 
Chemical  Industry;  Coal;  Electric  Power;  Gas; 
Housing,  Building,  and  Planning;   Inland  Transport; 
Steel;  Timber;  Development  of  Trade;  Water  Problems; 
Conference  of  European  Statisticians;  Senior  Eco- 
nomic Advisers ;   Senior  Advisers  on  Environmental 
Problems;  Senior  Advisers  on  Science  and  Technology) 
and  many  subsidiary  bodies  which  deal  with  special- 
ized aspects  of  the  programs  of  the  principal  com- 
mittees.    Still  other  parts  of  the  Commission's 
work  program  are  dealt  with  by  special  groups  work- 
ing on  such  matters  as  automation  and  standardiza- 
tion. 

ECE  also  convenes  symposia,  seminars,  and  con- 
ferences on  topics  of  special  interest  to  member 
governments  and  publishes  the  results  for  use  by 
governments  and  by  private  specialists.  During 
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1976  a  seminar  on  the  Role  of  Transportation  in 
Urban  Planning,  Development,  and  Environment  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  June  13-19.     The  seminar 
was  followed  by  a  week-long  study  tour  to  various 
cities  in  the  United  States,   including  Boston, 
Madison,  San  Francisco,  and  Atlanta.     The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  served  as  host. 

The  ECE  Secretariat  is  headed  by  an  Executive 
Secretary,  Janez  Stanovnik  (Yugoslavia),  and  in- 
cludes a  number  of  outstanding  experts  who  prepare 
and  service  the  meetings  of  the  Commission  and  its 
subsidiary  bodies.     The  Secretariat  also  prepares 
many  surveys,  studies,  and  statistical  compilations 
which  are  distributed  to  governments  for  their  use. 

ECE's  terms  of  reference  are  broad  and  have  been 
adapted  to  the  changing  character  of  its  work.  Its 
principal  task  when  it  was  established  was  to  fa- 
cilitate the  postwar  economic  reconstruction  of 
Europe.     Over  the  years  ECE  has  evolved  into  a  forum 
where  East  and  West  consult  on  common  economic  prob- 
lems and  develop  conventions  on  nonpolitical  subjects 
of  mutual  interest.     It  provides  a  unique  forum  for 
expanding  East-West  exchange  in  commercial,  economic, 
technical,  and  scientific  fields.     Recently  ECE  has 
been  giving  attention  to  problems  and  opportunities 
arising  from  increasing  affluence  and  growing  inter- 
change among  nations.     This  work  has  included  en- 
vironmental problems,  container  transport,  simpli- 
fication of  international  trade  procedures,  East- 
West  trade,   and  standardization. 

ECE's  activities  have  taken  on  a  new  focus  as 
the  result  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe   (CSCE) .i/     The  CSCE  Final  Act 
identified  ECE  as  one  of  the  major  forums  through 
which  the  participating  states  would  continue  the 
multilateral  process  initiated  by  the  CSCE.  Spe- 
cific tasks  referred  to  ECE  in  the  Final  Act  in- 
clude  (1)   a  study  of  the  possibilities  for  creating 
a  multilateral  system  of  notification  of  changes  in 
laws  and  regulations  concerning  foreign  trade;  (2) 
encouragement  of  international  cooperation  in  the 


5^/  The  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
opened  at  Helsinki  July  3-7,  1973;  continued  at  Geneva  Sept. 
18,  19 7 3- July  21,  1975;  and  concluded  at  Helsinki  on  Aug.l, 
1975.     The  Final  Act  was  signed  by  representatives  of  Austria, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Cyprus,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Finland,  France,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Greece,  Holy  See,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Liechtenstein,  Luxembourg,  Malta,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  Portugal,  Romania,  San  Marino,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Turkey,  U.S.S.R. ,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Yugoslavia . 
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field  o£  trade  promotion,   including  marketing;  (3) 
encouragement  of  international  work  on  the  harmoni- 
zation of  statistical  nomenclatures;    (4)  improve- 
ment of  the  provision  of  information  on  general 
conditions  for  industrial  cooperation  and  guidance 
on  the  preparation  of  contracts  in  this  field;  (5) 
development  and  expansion  of  cooperation  in  the  field 
of  environment;    (6)  a  study  of  the  procedures  and 
experience  of  governments  in  developing  capabilities 
for  predicting  environmental  consequences  of  eco- 
nomic activities  and  technological  development;  (7) 
intensification  of  the  work  of  the  ECE  Inland 
Transport  Committee  with  a  view  to  improving  inter- 
national transportation  links ;    (8)   continued  work 
on  eliminating  disparities  arising  from  national 
legal  provisions  applied  to  traffic  on  inland  water- 
ways which  are  subject  to  international  conventions; 

(9)  a  study  of  possibilities  for  expanding  multi- 
lateral scientific  and  technological  cooperation, 
taking  into  account  models  for  projects  and  research 
used  in  various  international  organizations;  and 

(10)  fostering  scientific  and  technological  cooper- 
ation by  sponsoring  conferences,  symposia,  and  study 
and  working  groups  such  as  those  that  would  bring 
younger  scientists  and  technologists  together  with 
eminent  specialists  in  their  fields.     During  1976 
ECE  began  to  adapt  its  overall  program  of  work  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  prior- 
ities established  by  the  CSCE  Final  Act. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COMMISSION  FOR  ASIA 
AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Established  in  1947,  ESCAP's  membership  in 
1976  rose  to  32  full  members,  with  the  admission  of 
Maldives,  and  9  associate  members,  with  the  admis- 
sion of  Tuvalu.  6^/     Five  of  the  full  members  (France, 
Netherlands,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States) 
are  from  outside  the  region,  which  covers  the  vast 
expanse  from  Iran  east  to  the  island  nations  of  the 
South  Pacific  and  from  New  Zealand  north  to  Mon- 
golia.    ESCAP  has  its  headquarters  in  Bangkok,  but 
some  subsidiary  organizations  and  other  activities 
are  in  other  Asian  cities. 

The  Commission's   32nd  plenary  session  was  held 
at  the  newly  completed  UN  building  in  Bangkok  from 
March  24  to  April  2,   1976.     The  session  was  a  rela- 
tively quiet  one,  but  the  cutbacks  in  expected  UNDP 
assistance  to  the  region  were  a  matter  of  concern, 
and  increased  self-reliance  was  a  theme  running 
throughout  the  discussions.     Among  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  session  was  one  on  technical  coop- 


6^/  In  1975  the  Ellice  Islands  separated  from  the  Territory 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  and  became  known  as  Tuvalu. 
The  Gilbert  Islands  are  also  an  associate  member  of  ESCAP. 
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eration  among  developing  nations  that,   inter  alia , 
called  upon  "the  legislative  committees  of  the  Com- 
mission to  give  particular  attention  to  the  inten- 
sification of  technical  cooperation  among  developing 
countries  in  their  respective  sectors."     In  addition, 
the  Commission  adopted  other  resolutions  promoting 
an  integrated  program  on  rural  development;  endors- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Asia-Pacific  Telecom- 
munity;  recommending  the  establishment  in  India  of 
a  regional  center  for  technology  transfer;  and 
deciding  to  establish  in  Iran  the  Asia  and  Pacific 
Center  for  Women  and  Development.     A  long-standing 
debate  over  the  question  of  creating  a  shipping 
committee  was  resolved  by  the  decision  to  restruc- 
ture the  present  Transport  and  Communications 
Committee  as  a  Committee  on  Shipping,  and  Transport 
and  Communications.     Consideration  of  a  draft  reso- 
lution on  restructuring,  which  would  have  given  the 
ESCAP  secretariat  greatly  increased  authority  over 
UN  projects  in  the  region,  was  postponed  until  the 
33rd  session  in  1977. 

Much  of  the  more  detailed  consideration  of 
ESCAP 's  work  program  is  done  in  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  Permanent  Representatives  and  Other  Rep- 
resentatives Designated  by  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion (on  which  the  United  States  is  represented  by 
a  Deputy  Permanent  Representative)   and  the  various 
legislative  committees.     During  1976  the  United 
States  participated  in  meetings  of  the  committees 
on  Population;   Industry,  Housing,  and  Technology; 
Natural  Resources;  Transport  and  Communications; 
Trade;  and  Statistics.     It  also  took  part  in  meet- 
ings of  several  nonlegislative  bodies,  regional 
projects,  and  preparatory  meetings  for  the  UN  Water 
Conference   (scheduled  for  1977)   and  the  UN  Confer- 
ence on  Technical  Cooperation  among  Developing 
Countries   (scheduled  for  1978) . 

Representatives  of  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  participated  in  a  committee  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  November.     U.S.   objections  were  made 
a  matter  of  record  but,  on  the  basis  of  an  opinion 
rendered  by  the  UN  legal  office,  the  ESCAP  secre- 
tariat accepted  that  government  as  the  successor 
state  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  LATIN  AMERICA 

ECLA  was  established  in  1948  as  a  center  for 
planning  and  programs  related  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  Latin  America.     It  is  composed  of  29  Western 
Hemisphere  members   (including  the  United  States  and 
Canada),   3  nonregional  members   (France,  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom) ,  and  2  associate  members 
(Belize  and  the  West  Indies  Associated  States) . 
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ECLA  headquarters  are  located  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
and  there  are  small  branch  offices  located  in  Wash- 
ington and  six  Latin  American  cities. 

Plenary  sessions  of  ECLA  are  held  only  every  2 
years,  and  no  session  was  held  in  1976.  However, 
the  United  States  participated  in  four  important 
regional  conferences  held  under  ECLA  auspices  dur- 
ing the  year.     These  were  a  follow-up  meeting  to 
Habitat,  the  UN  Conference  on  Human  Settlements  (see 
p.  190),  and  preparatory  meetings  for  the  ILO  World 
Conference  on  Employment  (see  p. 254),  the  UN  Water 
Conference   (scheduled  for  1977)  ,  and  the  UN  Confer- 
ence on  Technical  Cooperation  among  Developing 
Countries   (scheduled  for  1978)  .     The  problem  of  the 
exclusion  of  developed  countries  from  certain  ECLA 
activities  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  concern.  The 
United  States  and  other  developed  countries  were  ex- 
cluded from  portions  of  the  preparatory  meeting  for 
the  technical  cooperation  conference  and  were  not 
invited  to  a  number  of  other  meetings.  Consulta- 
tions continued  throughout  the  year  looking  toward 
an  equitable  solution  to  this  problem. 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  met  with  ECLA 
Executive  Secretary  Enrique  Iglesias   (Uruguay)  and 
his  senior  staff  at  ECLA  headquarters  in  June.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  were  Latin  American  economic 
development,  U.S. -Latin  American  trade  relations, 
and  ECLA's  contribution  to  preparations  for  a 
special  OAS  General  Assembly  on  development  planned 
for  1977. 


ECONOMIC  COMMISSION  FOR  AFRICA 


ECA  was  established  by  ECOSOC  in  1958.  Full 
membership  is  limited  to  independent  African  coun- 
tries;  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Spain  are 
associate  members.     The  United  States,  while  not  a 
member,  supports  the  Commission's  activities  by 
maintaining  liaison  with  ECA  headquarters  in  Addis 
Ababa,  attending  a  number  of  its  meetings  as  an  ob- 
server, and  providing  technical  and  economic  assis- 
tance . 


ECA  is  charged  with  (1)  promoting  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  Africa;    (2)  strengthen- 
ing economic  relations  among  African  countries  and 
territories;    (3)  undertaking  studies  of  economic 
development;    (4)  collecting,  evaluating,  and  dis- 
seminating economic  and  technical  information;  and 
(5)  helping  formulate  policies  to  promote  economic 
development.     The  Commission  also  provides  advisory 
services  to  its  members  in  various  economic  and 
social  fields. 
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During  1976  the  EGA  Executive  Secretary,  Dr. 
Adebayo  Adedeji   (Nigeria),  who  had  assumed  the  po- 
sition on  June  1,  1975,  continued  to  develop  the 
policy  lines  o£  his  administration  and  to  select 
his  principal  staff.     On  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  Washington  in  June,  a  new  Basic  Agreement 
between  AID  and  the  United  Nations,  acting  through 
EGA,  was  signed.     In  October  David  Gharles  Ganao , 
former  Foreign  Minister  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  the  Gongo,  was  appointed  EGA  Deputy  Executive 
Secretary . 

The  United  States  continued  to  provide  bilat- 
eral assistance  to  the  EGA  in  1976  by  providing 
support  for  (1)   the  2-year  assignment  of  a  Senior 
Regional  Advisor  in  remote  sensing,   (2)  the  pro- 
grams of  the  African  Training  and  Research  Genter 
for  Women,    (3)  experimentation  in  nonconventional 
sources  of  energy,   (4)   training  programs  for  the 
staffs  of  both  EGA  and  African  economic  cooperation 
organizations,  and  (5)   an  internship  program  to  re- 
cruit and  train  more  Africans  for  employment  in  EGA. 
In  addition,   the  United  States  is  financing  the 
services  of  a  training  officer  for  EGA's  African 
Trade  Genter. 


EGONOMIG  GOMMISSION  FOR  WESTERN  ASIA 

EGWA  came  into  existence  on  January  1,  1974. 
The  August  1973  EGOSOG  resolution  that  approved  its 
establishment  provided  that  "the  Gommission  shall 
consist  of  the  states  members  of  the  United  Nations 
situated  in  Western  Asia  which  at  present  call  on 
the  services  of  the  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Office  in  Beirut."     That  wording  limited  the 
membership  to  12  Arab  statesZ/  and  effectively  ex- 
cluded Israel,  even  though  it  is  a  UN  member  of  the 
region  involved,  because  it  had  not  used  the  UN 
office  in  Beirut.     The  United  States  considered  that 
this  was  contrary  to  the  terms  of  and  practice  under 
the  UN  Gharter,  but  its  motion  to  refer  the  issue 
to  the  International  Gourt  of  Justice  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  had  been  defeated. 

EGWA's  activities  during  1976  were  seriously 
disrupted  by  the  hostilities  in  Lebanon,  which 
forced  the  Gommission  to  move  its  provisional  head- 
quarters from  Beirut  to  Amman,  Jordan.     The  third 
regular  plenary  session  of  EGWA  was  held  in  Doha, 
Qatar,  May  10-15,   1976.     At  EGWA's  invitation,  the 
United  States  sent  an  observer  to  the  session,  which 
adopted  13  resolutions.     These  included  resolutions 


Ij  Bahrain,  Iraq,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Oman,  Qatar, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  United  Arab  Emirates,  Yemen  (Aden), 
Yemen  (Sana) . 
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(1)  requesting  the  Executive  Secretary  (Mohamed 
Said  Al-Attar  o£  Yemen  (Sana))   to  intensify  the 
secretariat's  activities  with  regard  to  the  identi- 
fication, evaluation,  and  appraisal  of  development 
projects;    (2)   requesting  the  Executive  Secretary  to 
carry  out,   in  cooperation  with  the  PLO ,  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  economic  and  social  situation 
and  potential  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people;  (3) 
urging  the  UN  Fund  for  Population  Activities  to 
support  a  census  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people 
wherever  they  are  found;    (4)   appealing  to  ECOSOC 
to  take  practical  measures  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  Palestinian  Arab  people 
in  their  homeland;    (5)  urging  member  governments 
to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  the  financial 
predicament  of  the  UNDP;  and  (6)   deciding  to  es- 
tablish a  voluntary  fund  of  ECWA  in  order  to  finance 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  services  in  the 
various  fields  of  economic  and  social  development 
in  favor  of  the  least  developed  states  members  of 
the  Commission. 

At  its  second  special  session,  held  in  Doha, 
August  22-23,  ECWA  considered  and  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Government  of  Iraq  to  establish  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  ECWA  in  Baghdad. 


UNITED  NATIONS  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

The  UNDP  is  a  voluntary  fund  which  finances 
the  world's  largest  multilateral  program  of  grant 
technical  assistance.     Established  in  1966  through 
the  merger  of  two  earlier  programs,   the  UN  Special 
Fund  and  the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assis- 
tance, the  UNDP  is  the  main  source  of  funding  for 
technical  assistance  activities  in  the  UN  system 
and  finances  over  half  of  the  technical  assistance 
provided  by  all  UN  agencies.     The     UNDP  responds 
to  requests  from  developing  countries  for  technical 
assistance,  with  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
poorest.     In  1976  UNDP  projects  were  underway  in 
some  147  countries  and  territories.     In  the  current 
programming  period  (1977-81),  about  half  of  all 
assistance  will  be  provided  to  countries  with  a 
per  capita  GNP  below  $150  annually. 

Projects  of  a  few  months  to  several  years  in 
duration,  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  industry, 
education,  health,  economic  policy  and  planning, 
transportation,  and  natural  resource  exploration, 
comprise  the  major  part  of  the  UNDP  program.  Pre- 
investment  investigations  and  feasibility  studies 
leading  to  soundly  based  capital  projects  are 
another  major  area  of  activity.     In  addition,  the 
UNDP  undertakes  smaller  projects  designed  either  to 
train  nationals  by  means  of  fellowships  or  to  provide 
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countries  with  required  expertise  through  the  use 
of  expert  advisers.     Both  types  of  projects  are 
normally  executed  for  the  UNDP  by  one  of  the  other 
organizations  of  the  UN  system,  such  as  FAO ,  UNESCO, 
or  UNIDO.     The  UNDP  also  directly  undertakes  a 
limited  number  of  regional,   interregional,  and  global 
projects  to  help  create  vital  research  institutions 
and  seek  resolution  of  problems  affecting  a  number 
of  countries. 

The  UNDP  has  its  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Bradford  Morse  of  the  United  States,  who  took  office 
in  January  1976,   is  the  Administrator. 


Governing  and  Advisory  Bodies 

The  UNDP  is  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  sets  overall  UNDP  policy.  It 
is  administered  under  the  authority  of  ECOSOC  and 
the  General  Assembly.     The  UNDP ' s  operating  policies 
are  established  and  its  programs  and  budgets  approved 
by  a  Governing  Council  composed  of  representatives 
of  48  states--21  developed  and  27  developing.^/ 
States  are  elected  by  ECOSOC  for  3-year  terms  and 
are  eligible  for  reelection;   the  United  States  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Governing  Council  since  the 
UNDP ' s  establishment.     The  Governing  Council,  which 
meets  twice  a  year- -  generally  in  New  York  in  Janu- 
ary and  in  Geneva  in  June- -reports  annually  to  the 
General  Assembly  through  ECOSOC. 

As  provided  in  various  decisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Governing  Council  also  serves 
as  governing  body  for  the  UN  Fund  for  Population 
Activities,   the  UN  Capital  Development  Fund,   the  UN 
Volunteers,  and  the  UN  Revolving  Fund  for  Natural 
Resources  Exploration,  and  it  provides  general  policy 
guidance  for  the  small  program  of  technical  assistance 
financed  from  the  regular  UN  budget. 

An  Inter-Agency  Consultative  Board  (lACB) , 
chaired  by  the  UNDP  Administrator,  facilitates  im- 
proved working  relations  between  the  UNDP  and  its 
executing  agencies.     The  lACB  is  composed  of  the  UN 
Secretary  General  and  the  executive  heads  of  the 


_8/  Members  in  1976  were  Argentina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Benin, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Central  African  Empire,  Chad,  China, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Ghana,  Guyana,  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Italy,  Japan,  Kuwait,  Lesotho,  Malawi,  Mali,  Malta,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Niger,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  Sri  Lanka,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Tunisia,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Yemen  (Sana) . 
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specialized  agencies,   IAEA,  UNCTAD,  and  UNIDO. 
Other  UN  organization  heads  take  part  as  appropri- 
ate.    The  lACB  enables  the  organizations  partici- 
pating in  UNDP  activities  to  take  part  in  the 
decision-  and  policy-making  processes  of  UNDP.  It 
also  provides  the  forum  for  interagency  consulta- 
tion and  coordination. 


Secretariat  and  Field  Organization 

The  UNDP  consists  of  a  Secretariat  in  New  York, 
headed  by  the  Administrator,  and  106  field  offices 
located  in  the  developing  countries  where  programs 
are  being  carried  out.     At  the  end  of  1976  UNDP 
staff  consisted  of  567  professional  employees  (69 
of  them  women) ,  of  whom  219  were  at  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  348  were  in  field  posts.  There 
were  also  8,595  experts  assigned  to  some  8,000 
UNDP-funded  projects  in  the  employ  of  about  18  exe- 
cuting agencies  and  the  UNDP  itself. 

The  UNDP  Resident  Representatives  in  the  field 
advise  their  host  governments  on  development  plan- 
ning and  UN  assistance  and  coordinate  within  their 
countries  of  assignment  the  operation  of  programs 
that  are  financed  by  the  UNDP  or  the  Fund  for  Popu- 
lation Activities.     Designated  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1970  as  the  overall  leaders  of  the  UN 
technical  assistance  teams  in  their  respective 
countries  of  assignment,  many  of  the  Resident  Rep- 
resentatives include  on  their  immediate  staffs 
representatives  of  the  FAO  and  UNIDO  in  the  roles 
of  senior  agricultural  and  industrial  advisers, 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  UN  Fund  for  Pop- 
ulation Activities,  the  World  Food  Program,  and 
other  UN  agencies. 


Financing 

The  financial  resources  of  the  UNDP  come 
principally  from  voluntary  contributions  pledged 
by  governments.     For  1976,   133  governments  pledged 
$475  million  to  which  the  assisted  governments 
added  local-cost  counterpart  contributions  in  cash, 
kind,  and  services  to  each  project  totalling,  in 
many  cases,  more  than  one-half  of  total  project 
costs,   thus  bringing  the  overall  1976  UNDP-admin- 
istered  program  to  approximately  $1  billion.  The 
U.S.   contribution  in  1976  was  $100  million,  or  21% 
of  the  total  voluntary  contributions  provided  by 
governments . 

The  UNDP  suffered  a  serious  shortfall  in  liquid 
resources  toward  the  end  of  1975  and  therefore 
promptly  instituted  austerity  measures  affecting 
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both  ongoing  and  new  projects.     The  UNDP  Administra- 
tor proposed  a  cutback  of  $40  million  in  program 
spending  for  1976,  but  this  goal  was  not  reached, 
since  expenditures  totalled  $406  million,  only 
$30  million  less  than  in  1975.     There  was  also  a 
reduction  of  headquarters  staff  and  a  stringent 
economy  drive  to  reduce  overheads  further.  Improved 
financial  forecasting  and  more  rapid  reporting 
procedures  in  1976  helped  keep  pace  with  the  high 
rate  of  project  implementation  and  inflation.  The 
Administrator's  major  effort  to  mobilize  additional 
resources  worldwide  was  moderately  successful.  At 
the  end  of  1976,   $515  million  was  pledged  to  UNDP 
for  1977. 


Development  Assistance 

During  1976  the  UNDP  had  underway  more  than 
8,000  projects,  of  which  some  1,000  were  large- 
scale,  long-term  projects  costing  over  their  project 
life  an  average  of  more  than  $2  million  each.  Actual 
field  program  expenditures  during  1976  totalled 
about  $406  million;  UNDP  administrative  and  program 
support  costs  during  that  period  totalled  $56.8  mil- 
lion;  and  agency  overhead  costs  were  $55.4  million. 

Of  8,018  projects  approved  (and  not  yet  com- 
pleted)  as  of  June  30,  1976,   23  were  large  research 
projects  with  global  implications,  114  were  inter- 
regional,  680  were  regional,  and  7,201  were  single- 
country  projects.     Of  expenditures  in  1976,   26%  were 
for  country  projects  in  Africa;   21%  for  Asia  and  the 
Pacific;  171  for  Europe,   the  Mediterranean  area,  and 
the  Middle  East;   and  181  for  Latin  America.  The 
remaining  expenditures  were  for  intercountry  pro- 
jects.    Major  sectors  of  concentration  in  ongoing 
projects,  by  proportion  of  funding,  were  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fisheries   (28%);   industry  (18%); 
general  economic  and  social  policy  and  planning 
(16%) ;   transport  and  communications   (11%)  ;  educa- 
tion (8%) ;  science  and  technology  (6%) ;  health  (6%) ; 
natural  resources   (6%);   labor,  management,  and  em- 
ployment (3%) ;  and  social  services   (2%) . 


The  Second  Programming  Cycle  and  Program  Direction 

UNDP ' s  first  programming  cycle  was  completed 
in  1976;   the  second  cycle  will  encompass  the  years 
1977-81.     The  Program  met  its  planned  first  cycle 
expenditure  goal,  disbursing  $1,536.8  million  in 
country  and  intercountry  programs  during  1972-76 
from  its  Indicative  Planning  Figure   (IPF)  funds. 
In  addition,   the  UNDP  expended  $38  million  from  its 
program  reserve  on  special  program  requirements  and 
$27  million  from  a  Special  Measures  Fund  for  the 
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Least  Developed  Countries. 

At  the  June  1976  Governing  Council  session, 
planning  levels  for  program  expenditures  during  the 
second  cycle  were  approved.     Under  an  assumption  of 
a  14%  annual  increase  in  funding,  about  $2.5  billion 
is  expected  to  be  expended  in  the  5  years.  While 
these  forecasts  enable  recipient  countries  and 
UNDP ' s  Administration  to  prepare  long-term  country 
programs,  donor  countries  are  not  committed  to  any 
particular  level  of  voluntary  contribution.  The 
$2.5  billion  IPF  fund  is  broken  down  into  individual 
country  IPF  allocations  for  the  second  cycle. 

There  is  a  very  significant  shift  in  concentra- 
tion of  funding  in  the  second  cycle  to  the  countries 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  per  capita  income  range. 
All  of  the  increases  over  the  first  cycle  will  go 
to  countries  below  the  $700  per  capita  GNP  level, 
and  about  481  of  all  funds  will  go  to  countries  be- 
low the  $150  level  as  compared  with  34%  during  the 
first  cycle.     Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  IPF  funds 
will  go  to  countries  where  per  capita  GNP  is  below 
$300. 

In  part  as  a  result  of  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  the  UNDP,  there  has  been  an  upsurge  in  de- 
mand for  technical  assistance  activity  funded  from 
the  regular  budgets  of  the  specialized  agencies.  At 
the  same  time,  many  states  have  become  concerned 
over  the  proliferation  of  new  funds  and  the  possible 
loss  of  coherence  in  the  UN  development  system  in 
which  the  UNDP  has  played  the  central  coordinating 
role.     On  August  4,   1976,   the  61st  ECOSOCi/  and  on 
December  21  the  31st  General  AssemblylO/  adopted 
without  vote  resolutions  which  reaffirmed  the  1970 
consensus  on  the  functions  and  operations  of  the 
UN  development  system.     That  consensus  had  stressed 
the  central  role  of  the  UNDP  and  of  the  Resident 
Representatives  at  the  field  level.     Both  resolu- 
tions called  on  all  organizations  of  the  UN  system 
to  strengthen  their  mutual  coordination  and  to  en- 
sure an  integrated  and  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  operational  activities. 


Technical  Cooperation  Among  Developing  Countries 

In  1976  the  UNDP  Governing  Council  established 
a  sessional  Committee  on  Technical  Cooperation  Among 
Developing  Countries  (TCDC)  which  met  during  each  of 
the  Council's  sessions.     In  January  the  UNDP 


9^/  Resolution  2024  (LXI)  . 
10/  Resolution  31/171. 
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Administrator  described  TCDC  as  not  a  substitute  for 
development  assistance  but  rather  an  additional 
means  of  mobilizing  the  untapped  resources  and  ca- 
pacities of  the  developing  world.     He  saw  this  ap- 
proach as  having  increasing  significance  in  view  of 
the  soaring  cost  of  traditional  forms  of  technical 
cooperation.     Consideration  of  the  various  elements 
and  forms  of  TCDC  and  discussion  of  plans  for  a 
world  conference  continued  at  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Committee  in  June,  when  it  examined  in  some 
detail  both  the  organization  and  financing  of  the 
proposed  conference. 

In  1976,  at  the  request  of  the  30th  General 
Assembly,  ESCAP ,  ECLA,  and  ECA,   in  cooperation  with 
the  UNDP,  sponsored  intergovernmental  regional  meet- 
ings to  discuss  TCDC  in  preparation  for  the  proposed 
world  conference.     The  meetings  were  open  to  all  UN 
members  and  the  United  States  attended  all  three- - 
in  Bangkok,  February  25-March  2;   in  Lima,  May  10-15; 
and  in  Addis  Ababa,  October  4-8. 

The  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  TCDC  at  12  meetings  between  November 
3  and  December  10.     Upon  the  advice  of  the  UNDP 
Governing  Council  and  the  recommendation  of  ECOSOC, 
the  Committee  on  December  10  approved  without  vote 
a  lengthy  draft  resolution  which,   inter  alia.,  (1) 
decided  to  convene  the  UN  Conference  on  Technical 
Cooperation  Among  Developing  Countries  at  Buenos 
Aires  from  March  27  to  April  7,   1978;    (2)  requested 
the  UNDP  Administrator  to  act  as  secretary  general 
of  the  Conference;    (3)   decided  that  the  Governing 
Council's  Committee  on  TCDC  should  be  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  for  the  Conference  and  called  for  it 
to  hold  three  meetings  for  this  purpose  open  to  all 
member  states;    (4)   decided  that  funds  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Conference,  over  and  above  those 
approved  by  the  UNDP,  should  be  provided  under  the 
regular  UN  budget;   and  (5)   agreed  that  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  should  be  responsible  for  the  agenda 
for  the  Conference. 

The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  adopted 
the  resolution,  also  without  vote,  on  December  21. ii.' 


UN  Regular  Program 

Provision  is  made  annually  in  the  UN  assessed 
budget  for  a  small  program  known  as  the  "regular 
program  of  technical  assistance."     Its  expenditures 
in  1976  amounted  to  $6.4  million  (plus  $2.4  million 
specified  for  industrial  development  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  UNIDO  and  UNCTAD) .     The  program  is 


11/  Resolution  31/179. 
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operated  under  a  series  of  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions relating  to  economic  development,  social  wel- 
fare, public  administration,  human  rights,  narcotics, 
regional  and  subregional  advisory  services,  and  ed- 
ucation programs  for  southern  Africa.     The  UNDP 
Governing  Council  provides  general  policy  guidance 
for  the  Program. 

The  major  program  areas  covered  by  the  1976  ex- 
penditures were  natural  resources  and  transport 
($1  million),   development  planning   ($1.5  million), 
social  development   ($1.5  million),  and  public  ad- 
ministration ($.9  million).     The  program  activities 
were  carried  out  largely  in  the  least  developed 
countries,  with  Africa  receiving  almost  half  of  the 
total  and  interregional  projects  accounting  for 
almost  11%  of  the  obligations. 

Although  sympathetic  with  the  effort  to  provide 
additional  assistance  to  the  least  developed  coun- 
tries,  the  United  States,   consistent  with  its  view 
regarding  the  overall  UN  development  system,  has 
continued  to  advocate  that  all  technical  assistance 
for  development  be  eliminated  from  the  UN  assessed 
budget  and  be  funded  by  voluntary  contributions 
through  the  UNDP  and  other  UN  programs.     This  would 
restrict  the  Regular  Program  to  those  few  program 
areas,  such  as  human  rights,  for  which  there  are  no 
other  sources  of  funds. 


UN  Volunteers 

The  corps  of  UN  Volunteers   (UNV)  was  established 
by  the  25th  General  Assembly,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  UNDP  Administrator.     He,   in  turn,  ex- 
ercises this  function  through  a  Coordinator  who  has 
his  headquarters  in  Geneva.     In  1976  the  UNV  Coord- 
inator was  John  Gordon   (Canada) . 

UN  Volunteers  work  on  a  wide  range  of  develop- 
ment projects  funded  by  the  UNDP.     Consisting  of 
young  (aged  25-35),  college-educated  or  profession- 
ally trained  men  and  women,  UNV  operates  primarily 
in  the  rural  sector.     By  the  end  of  1976  there  were 
296  Volunteers   (30  of  whom  were  Americans)  serving 
in  50  countries,   two-thirds  of  which  were  classi- 
fied as  least  developed.     More  than  half  of  the 
Volunteers  were  themselves  from  developing  countries. 
The  fiscal  restraints  upon  UNDP  in  1976  resulted 
in  a  slower  growth  of  the  UNV  program  than  had  been 
anticipated.     Moreover,  acceptance  of  the  Volun- 
teers was  hindered  by  attitudinal  barriers  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  insistence  of  some  developing  coun- 
tries upon  the  assignment  of  full-fledged  "experts" 
rather  than  "volunteers"  and  a  reluctance  to  accept 
technicians  from  other  developing  countries. 
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The  Governing  Council  in  1976  urged  the  UNV 
Coordinator  to  extend  his  efforts  to  expand  the  UNV 
program  by  setting  forth  more  convincingly  the  clear 
and  appropriate  qualifications  of  Volunteers  for 
many  assignments  for  which  experts  were  being  en- 
gaged.    At  the  same  time,  the  Council  called  upon 
the  Administrator  to  effect  greater  integration  of 
Volunteers  in  UNDP  country  programming  in  order  to 
provide  pragmatic  technical  assistance  under  the  most 
economical  terms.     (A  Volunteer  is  estimated  to  cost 
$10,000  annually  compared  with  $45-55,000  for  an 
expert.)     Finally,   the  Coordinator  was  requested  to 
study  further  the  use  of  Volunteers,  their  accepta- 
bility and  success,  and  their  competitiveness  with 
other  sources  of  technical  assistance,  and  to  report 
his  findings  to  the  Governing  Council  in  1977. 

The  Governing  Council  decided  that  the  present 
system  of  financing  in-country  as  well  as  external 
costs  of  UNV  from  the  Special  Voluntary  Fund  or 
from  central  UNDP  funds  should  be  phased  out  by  Jan- 
uary 1979.     Beginning  in  1979,   in-country  costs  of 
UNV  should  be  funded  from  the  regular  UNDP  country 
allocations . 

In  1975,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Secretary 
General,  ECOSOC  had  adopted  a  resolution  recommend- 
ing that  the  scope  of  the  UNV  be  enlarged  to  include 
specifically  youth  programs.     Lack  of  time  prevented 
the  30th  General  Assembly  from  considering  the  pro- 
posal which  was  deferred  until  the  31st  Assembly. 
In  1976,  during  the  Third  Committee's  consideration 
of  the  agenda  item  on  "Policies  and  programs  relat- 
ing to  youth"  the  Netherlands,  Austria,  and  Iran 
sponsored  a  draft  resolution  substantially  the  same 
as  the  ECOSOC  proposal.     In  it  the  Assembly  (1) 
considered  the  UNV  to  be  "a  major  operational  unit 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  execution  of  youth 
programs,  especially  of  pilot  projects  to  increase 
youth  participation  in  development  activities  and 
training  programs  for  youth  workers";    (2)  decided 
to  expand  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Special 
Voluntary  Fund  to  include  receipt  of  contributions 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  youth  programs  re- 
quested by  developing  countries;    (3)   appealed  for 
contributions  to  help  finance  such  youth  programs; 
(4)   requested  the  Secretary  General  and  the  UNDP 
Administrator  to  cooperate  in  implementing  such  pro- 
grams;  and  (5)   asked  the  Secretary  General  to  submit 
a  report  to  the  32nd  Assembly  with  recommendations 
for  further  action. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Third  Com- 
mittee on  December  9,  without  vote,  and  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  on  December  16,  also  without  vote.ll/ 
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(See  p.   183  for  other  resolutions  adopted  under 
this  agenda  item.) 

Augmenting  the  work  of  the  Third  Committee, 
the  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  Assembly  consid- 
ered the  scope  of  UNV  activity  and  recommended  that 
it  be  expanded  in  the  area  of  domestic  development 
services;   that  is,  assisting  countries  to  establish 
groups  of  their  own  young  people  to  undertake  work 
similar  to  that  of  the  UN  Volunteers.     This  action 
was  prompted  by  the  dissolution  in  1976  of  the  In- 
ternational Secretariat  for  Volunteer  Service  (ISVS) 
which  had  been  conceived  at  the  U . S .- sponsored  Middle 
Manpower  Conference  in  Puerto  Rico  in  October  1962. 
While  a  number  of  the  former  activities  of  ISVS  had 
already  been  taken  over  by  UNV,   the  Second  Committee 
recommended,   and  the  Assembly  adopted  without  vote 
on  December  21,   a  resolution±5/  that  requested  the 
UNDP  Administrator   (1)   to  develop  further  and  expand 
the  activities  of  UNV  in  the  field  of  domestic  de- 
velopment services;    (2)   to  ensure  active  promotion 
of  the  formation  of  regional  advisory  groups  for 
such  services;  and  (3)   to  prepare  and  publish  rele- 
vant material  on  volunteer  and  domestic  development 
services  activities.     The  Assembly  appealed  to  gov- 
ernments to  take  into  account  the  widening  scope  of 
UNV  activities  and  to  contribute  or  increase  their 
contributions  to  the  Special  Voluntary  Fund  for  UNV. 

A  Special  Voluntary  Fund  was  established  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1970,   in  the  same  resolution 
creating  UNV,  and  governments,  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations,  and  individuals  were  invited  to  make 
contributions  to  further  the- development  of  the  UNV 
program.     Through  1973  the  U.S.  contributions  to- 
talled $400,000.     The  United  States  did  not  contrib- 
ute in  1974  or  1975,  but  contributed  $125,000  in 
1976. 


Capital  Development  Fund 

The  General  Assembly  established  the  UN 
Capital  Development  Fund  in  1966  and  in  1967  placed 
it  under  the  management  of  the  Administrator  and 
the  Governing  Council  of  the  UNDP.  Contributions 
in  the  early  years  were  very  limited,  and  the  Fund's 
activities  were  consequently  constrained. 

Since  1973,   the  Fund  has  been  oriented  so  that 
its  resources  are  concentrated  on  projects  designed 
to  benefit  primarily  the  least  developed  countries. 
The  Fund  finances  experimental  projects  that  involve 
relatively  greater  risks  than  other  agencies  might 
be  willing  to  assume. 
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The  UNDP  Administrator  in  1974  placed  the  Fund 
under  the  direction  of  an  Executive  Secretary  who 
moved  to  energize  its  activities.     By  the  end  of 
1976  total  commitments  reached  $33  million  for  45 
projects.     The  Fund's  commitments  are  extended  al- 
most entirely  to  the  least  developed  countries,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  drought-stricken  Sudano- 
Sahelian  zone  of  Africa  and  poorer  areas  of  Asia. 
The  Fund  adopted  an  innovative  approach  by  supply- 
ing rather  small  amounts  of  capital  for  projects  to 
build  local  institutions,  often  in  cooperation  with 
other  donors,   including  U.S.  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
Providing  seed  money  for  small  loan  funds  for  low- 
cost  housing,   small-scale  industry,  and  agricultural 
programs  is  a  major  emphasis. 

By  the  end  of  1976,   62  countries  had  pledged  a 
total  of  $45  million  to  the  Fund.     Major  donors  have 
been  Netherlands,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  from 
the  industrialized  countries,  and  Egypt,  India,  Pak- 
istan,  and  Yugoslavia  from  the  developing  countries. 
The  United  States  has  not  contributed  to  the  Fund. 


UN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  ORGANIZATION 

In  1966  the  General  Assembly  established  UNIDO 
as  an  autonomous  organization  within  the  United 
Nations  to  promote  and  accelerate  the  industriali- 
zation of  the  developing  countries.     Membership  in 
UNIDO  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  specialized  agencies,  or  the  IAEA;   the  United 
States  has  been  a  member  since  the  beginning. 
UNIDO  has  its  headquarters  in  Vienna. 

A  45-state  Industrial  Development  Board  (IDB),li/ 
members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  3-year  terms,   is  UNIDO' s  pol icy- f ormiulating  body. 
The  IDB  held  its  10th  session  in  1976  in  two  parts: 
the  first  part  April  20-30  and  June  28,  and  the  re- 
sumed part  September  6-11. 

The  headquarters  and  field  staff  of  UNIDO  pro- 
mote industrial  development  by  making  available 
internationally  recruited  experts,  by  training  de- 
veloping country  personnel,  by  establishing  pilot 
institutions,  and  by  preparing  investment  project 


14/  Members  in  19  76  were  Algeria,  Argentina,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Cameroon,  China,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
France,  Gabon,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Grenada, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Kuwait,  Malagasy  Republic,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  Netherlands, 
Nigeria,  Norway,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Romania,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Venezuela,  and  Zambia. 
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proposals  for  consideration  by  multilateral  and  bi- 
lateral financing  institutions.     Supporting  activ- 
ities of  the  headquarters  staff  include  research  and 
publications  on  development  and  transfer  of  appro- 
priate technologies;  on  specific  industrial  sectors, 
such  as  fertilizers,  steel,  petrochemicals,  and 
pharmaceuticals;  and  on  industrial  functions  such 
as  infrastructure,  factory  establishment,  and  fac- 
tory management.     UNIDO  also  provides  several  in- 
formation clearinghouse  services  and  organizes  ex- 
pert symposia,  sectoral  consultations  between  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  participants  to  explore 
new  opportunities  for  cooperation,  and  promotional 
conferences  to  stimulate  contacts  among  businessmen, 
consultants,  and  government  officials  from  countries 
at  all  levels  of  industrialization.     UNIDO  does  not 
provide  capital  assistance. 


Program  Activities 

In  1976  UNIDO  expended  $40  million  on  technical 
cooperation  projects.     Voluntary  contributions  pro- 
vided most  of  the  financing  for  UNIDO  projects,  with 
over  801  coming  from  UNDP  sources   (e.g.,  country 
programs.  Special  Industrial  Services).     UNIDO  trust 
funds  provided  another  14%,  while  less  than  61  was 
financed  from  the  UN  assessed  budget's  regular  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance. 

Among  the  72  governments  contributing  to  the 
UNIDO  General  Trust  Fund  for  1976,   the  largest 
pledges  were  made  by  the  U.S.S.R.  ($663,130), 
Belgium  ($394,737),   the  People's  Republic  of  China 
($289,474),   Italy   ($221,893),  and  Czechoslovakia 
($218,150).     The  United  States  did  not  contribute 
to  the  UNIDO  General  Trust  Fund  nor  any  special 
purpose  trust  fund  because  it  continued  to  believe 
that  all  such  activities  should  be  supported  through 
contributions  to  the  UNDP. 

The  largest  programs  of  technical  cooperation 
comprised  projects  for  institutional  infrastructure 
($8.3  million),  followed  by  projects  in  engineering 
industries   ($5.0  million),  agro - Indus  tries  ($4.7 
million),   chemical  industries   ($4.6  million), 
training  ($4.5  million),  industrial  planning  ($3.9 
million),  and  metallurgical  industries   ($3.7  million). 
Other  smaller  programs  included  investment  coopera- 
tion, feasibility  studies,  industrial  studies,  and 
factory  establishment  and  management. 

The  UNIDO  section  of  the  UN  regular  budget  for 
1976,  which  supports  administration  and  research 
activities  and  project  support  costs,  amounted  to 
$23  million. 
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The  United  States  supported  UNIDO  financially 
in  1976  through  its  annual  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  UNDP  and  through  its  assessed  contribution 
to  the  UN  regular  budget.     Furthermore,  as  in  the 
past,  a  number  of  UNIDO- sponsored  training  projects 
were  carried  out  in  the  United  States. 


Negotiations  on  a  Specialized  Agency  Constitution 

The  General  Assembly  at  its  seventh  special 
session  in  1975  had  endorsed  the  idea  of  converting 
UNIDO  into  a  specialized  agency  and  had  established 
a  Committee  on  the  Drafting  of  a  Constitution  for 
UNIDO  as  an  intergovernmental  committee  of  the  whole 
(IGC) .     The  Assembly  directed  the  IGC  to  submit  a 
text  to  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1976,  but  it  was  unable  to  complete  its 
work  by  then. 

Ninety-one  states  attended  one  or  more  of  the 
four  sessions  held  during  1976  in  Vienna:  January 
7-19,  March  22-April  2,  June  28-July  9,  and  Novem- 
ber 2-15.     On  December  6  the  Chairman  of  the  IGC 
(India)  presented  a  report  on  the  first  four  ses- 
sions to  the  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  General 
Assembly . 

On  December  13  the  Second  Committee  approved 
without  vote  a  resolution  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Pakistan  on  behalf  of  the  Group  of  77   (the  de- 
veloping countries)   that,   inter  alia,  (1)   decided  to 
extend  the  mandate  of  the  IGC  anH  [T)   called  upon 
the  IGC  to  accelerate  its  work  to  enable  the  con- 
ference of  plenipotentiaries  to  convene  during  the 
second  half  of  1977.     The  General  Assembly  in  ple- 
nary sess  ion.^  ^adopted  the  resolution  without  vote  on 


December  21.—'' 


Industrial  Development  Fund 

At  its  10th  session  the  IDB  approved  for  adop- 
tion by  the  31st  General  Assembly  a  draft  resolution 
deciding  to  establish  a  UN  Industrial  Development 
Fund,   together  with  two  annexes.     Annex  I,  concern- 
ing the  management  of  the  fund,  contained  detailed 
provisions  on  (1)  purpose,   (2)   guiding  principles 
and  functions,    (3)  respective  roles  of  the  IDB  and 
the  Executive  Director  of  UNIDO,  and  (4)  financial 
arrangements.     The  fund  is  to  be  financed  by  volun- 
tary contributions.     Annex  II  contained  general  pro- 
cedures governing  the  operations  of  the  UN  Indus- 
trial Development  Fund.     Agreement  was  also  reached 
on  most  parts  of  an  Annex  III,  concerning  financial 


15/  Resolution  31/161. 
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rules  for  the  fund,  with  the  exception  that  indus- 
trialized states   (including     estern  Europeans,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  Australia)   insisted  that 
the  financial  rules  must  be  established  by  the  UN 
Secretary  General  while  the  developing  states  in- 
sisted that  they  be  established  by  the  IDB.     The  IDB 
therefore  presented  the  UN  General  Assembly  with 
alternative  texts  on  this  issue. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  its  Fifth  (Adminis- 
trative and  Budgetary)  Committee,  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  December  22  adopted  without  objection  the 
resolution  proposed  by  the  IDB  and  Annex  iIh/  and  as 
a  separate  resolutionlZ/  Annex  II.     The  controversy 
concerning  whether  the  UN  Secretary  General  or  the 
IDB  should  establish  the  financial  rules  was  resolved 
when  the  Fifth  Committee  accepted  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's suggestion  that  specific  reference  to  rules 
be  deleted  and  that  if  this  were  done  "the  Secretary 
General  would,   in  due  course,  promulgate  the  neces- 
sary financial  rules  for  the  Fund."     The  General 
Assembly,   therefore,   took  no  action  on  Annex  III. 

Also  on  December  22,  and  also  without  objection, 
the  Assembly  decided  to  concur  with  the  understanding 
of  the  Secretary  General  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Fund  and  the  guiding  principles  and  functions  "relate 
to  activities  beyond  the  scope  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  General  Assembly  under  the  regular 
budget  and  that,  while  the  Fund  is  intended  to  en- 
hance and  supplement  such  programs,   the  resources  of 
the  Fund  should  not  be  used  to  finance  posts  or 
activities  which  should  appropriately  be  justified 
under  the  regular  budget." 


Preparation  for  Consultations  on  Industrial  Sectors 

On  April  30  the  IDB  noted  that  the  Second  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  UNIDO  in  1975  had  mandated  a 
system  of  consultations  at  four  levels -- global , 
regional,   interregional,  and  sectoral--in  order  to 
increase  the  developing  countries '   share  of  total 
world  production  and  to  broaden  international  eco- 
nomic cooperation.     The  IDB  requested  the  Executive 
Director  to  organize  consultations  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  on  only  one  level,   that  of  industrial 
sectors.     The  IDB  also  decided,  after  careful  and 
strenuous  negotiation,  that  "the  experimental  con- 
sultations should  include,  as  appropriate,  partici- 
pants from  Government,   industry,  and  labor  from 
interested  countries,   taking  into  account  different 
socio-economic  systems." 


W  Resolution  31/202. 
!]_/  Resolution  31/203. 
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In  September  an  open-ended  working  group,  on 
which  the  United  States  participated,  negotiated 
some  guidelines  for  the  proposed  consultations. 
Most  members  of  the  working  group  believed  that  the 
consultations  should  be  at  the  intergovernmental 
level,  but  some  members -- including  the  United  States 
--believed  that  the  objectives  could  be  better 
achieved  if  the  consultations  were  to  involve  pre- 
dominantly interests  other  than  governmental.  The 
IDB  decided,  on  the  basis  of  the  working  group's 
report,   that  the  consultations  would  be  convened 
among  member  countries,  but  that  the  participants 
could  include,  as  appropriate,  "representatives  of 
any  or  all  of  the  following:     government,  industry, 
labor,  consumer  groups,   etc."     Invitations  would 
be  extended  to  Governments,   "or  as  otherwise  agreed 
between  UNIDO  and  Governments."     The  IDB  also  de- 
cided to  defer  until  its  next  session  the  question 
of  regional  consultations;  however,   it  was  agreed 
that  UNIDO  could  continue  to  assist  regional  bodies 
in  their  meetings  on  industrialization. 

Consultations  were  scheduled  for  early  1977  on 
the  fertilizer  industry  and  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, and  preparatory  meetings  were  held  in  Nov- 
ember and  December.     The  U.S.  participants  in  both 
meetings  were  nongovernmental  representatives -- the 
Managing  Director  of  the  International  Fertilizer 
Development  Institute  and  a  Vice  President  of  the 
U.S.  Steel  Corporation,  respectively. 


Other  UN  General  Assembly  Actions 

UNIDO  was  considered  by  both  the  Second  and  the 
Fifth  Committees  of  the  31st  General  Assembly.  In 
addition  to  those  already  discussed,   the  Assembly 
adopted  three  other  significant  resolutions  on  the 
recommendation  of  its  Second  Committee. 

The  first  resolution,   introduced  by  Pakistan 
on  behalf  of  the  Group  of  77,  requested  the  Execu- 
tive Director  to  strengthen  the  operational  activi- 
ties  (technical  assistance)  of  UNIDO  in  various 
specified  ways.     It  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
without  vote  on  December  14  and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  in  plenary  session,  also  without  vote,  on 
December  21. M/ 

The  second  resolution,  also  introduced  by  Pak- 
istan on  behalf  of  the  Group  of  77,  was  approved  on 
December  14  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  91  to  1  (U.S.), 
with  26  abstentions,  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly 


18/  Resolution  31/162. 
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on  December  21  by  a  recorded  vote  o£  104  to  1  (U.S.)> 
with  27  abstentions . 19/   The  resolution,   inter  alia, 
(1)  requested  UNIDO's  Executive  Director  to  prepare 
studies  that  would  include  recommendations  to  fa- 
cilitate the  redeployment  of  industries  from  the 
developed  to  the  developing  countries;    (2)  requested 
the  IDB  to  inscribe  the  subject  on  its  agenda  as  a 
regular  item;  and  (3)  requested  the  UNIDO  Executive 
Director  to  report  to  the  Assembly  in  1978  on  the 
implementation  of  the  present  resolution. 

The  U.S.  Representative  in  the  Second  Committee, 
Reynold  Riemer,  explained  that  while  the  United 
States  does  not  oppose  redeployment  of  industry  to 
developing  countries,  the  resolution  did  not  take 
into  account  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  unable  to 
undertake  commitments  to  interfere  with  decisions 
of  private  industry  and  labor  concerning  the  loca- 
tion of  selected  industries.     At  the  same  time  he 
recognized  the  importance  of  facilitating  an  evolu- 
tionary process  enabling  businesses  and  workers  that 
were  less  competitive  internationally  to  move  to 
more  viable  lines  of  production. 

The  third  resolution,  proposed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  decided  in  principle  to  convene 
a  Third  General  Conference  of  UNIDO  in  1979  and  re- 
quested the  IDB  to  act  as  an  intergovernmental  pre- 
paratory committee  for  the  conference.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  without  vote,  in  the  Committee  on 
December  14  and  by  the  Assembly  on  December  21.2_0/ 

(For  another  resolution,  closely  related  to 
the  work  of  UNIDO  and  concerning  the  establishment 
of  a  network  for  the  exchange  of  technological  in- 
formation, see  p.  200.) 


UN  CONFERENCE  ON  TRADE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

UNCTAD  is  an  organ  of  the  General  Assembly  con- 
cerned with  the  trade  and  related  economic  problems 
of  the  developing  countries.     It  was  established 
in  1964,   and  conference  sessions  have  convened  every 
4  years.     The  fourth  session  (UNCTAD  IV)  met  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  May  5-31,  1976.     Membership  is  open 
to  any  country  that  is  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions,  the  specialized  agencies,  or  the  IAEA.  At 
the  end  of  1976  UNCTAD  had  155  members--the  147 
members  of  the  United  Nations  plus  8  other  states 
that  were  members  of  specialized  agencies. 


19/  Resolution  31/163. 


20/  Resolution  31/164. 
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UNCTAD  has  permanent  machinery  that  functions 
between  conference  sessions.     The  senior  body  is 
the  Trade  and  Development  Board  (TDB) ,  which  was 
expanded  in  1976  to  include  all  member  states  of 
UNCTAD  which  decide  to  participate.     The  TDB  held 
its  seventh  special  session  in  Geneva,  March  8-20, 
to  complete  preparations  for  UNCTAD  IV,  and  held 
the  first  part  of  its  16th  regular  session  in  Geneva, 
October  5-23. 

The  TDB  has  seven  committees,  which  are  open 
to  all  UNCTAD  members,  plus  a  number  of  other  sub- 
sidiary bodies.     The  seven  committees  are  Commodi- 
ties, Manufactures,   Invisibles  and  Financing  Related 
to  Trade,  Shipping,  Preferences,  Transfer  of  Tech- 
nology, and  Economic  Cooperation  among  Developing 
Countries.     The  last-named  was  created  in  1976  as 
the  result  of  UNCTAD  IV.     The  United  States  is  a 
member  of  the  TDB,  of  the  seven  committees,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  other  subsidiary 
bodies . 

The  fourth  plenary  conference,  which  139  of  the 
member  states  attended,  was  the  focus  of  UNCTAD 
activities  during  1976.     The  conference  adopted  16 
resolutions  on  commodities,   technology,  trade,  debt, 
the  least  developed  countries,  economic  cooperation 
among  developing  countries,   the  role  of  UNCTAD,  and 
other  matters.     The  draft  resolutions  proposed  by 
the  developing  countries  had  been  prepared  at  a  min- 
isterial meeting  of  the  Group  of  77   (now  composed 
of  over  100  developing  countries) ,  which  took  place 
in  Manila  in  February  1976.     This  meeting  produced 
the  Manila  Declaration  and  Program  of  Action,  which 
was  presented  to  UNCTAD  IV  by  President  Marcos  of 
the  Philippines. 

UNCTAD  IV  was  a  difficult  forum  in  which  to 
reach  agreement  on  complex  economic  development 
issues.     Significant  substantive  results  were  thus 
largely  confined  to  the  areas  of  commodities ,  tran- 
sfer of  technology,  and  assistance  to  the  least  de- 
veloped countries.     The  United  States  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  relatively  constructive  outcome. 
Secretary  of  State  Kissinger's  comprehensive  and 
well-received  address  on  May  6  helped  influence  the 
decision  of  most  developing  countries  to  work  toward 
a  consensus  outcome. 


Commodities 

The  developing  countries'   top  priority,  and 
the  major  result  of  the  conference,  was  an  omnibus 
resolution  on  commodities  which  was  adopted  by  con- 
sensus.    This  resolution  provided  for  a  series  of 
preparatory  meetings  on  18  individual  commodities 
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between  September  1976  and  February  1978,  leading, 
where  agreement  could  be  reached  between  consumers 
and  producers,  to  actual  commodity  negotiations. 
The  resolution  also  requested  the  Secretary  General 
of  UNCTAD  to  convene  preparatory  meetings  on  the 
possible  establishment  of  a  common  fund  to  finance 
buffer  stocks,   to  be  followed  by  a  negotiating  con- 
ference on  a  common  fund  no  later  than  March  1977. 

In  a  statement  of  reservations  and  explanations 
following  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,   the  U.S. 
Representative,  Paul  Boeker,  said: 

"A  decision  on  a  financial  relationship 
among  buffer  stocks  will  need  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  developments  on  individual 
funds.     However,   since  there  may  be  advantages 
in  linking  the  financial  resources  of  individ- 
ual buffer  stocks,  we  will  participate,  without 
any  commitment,   in  preparatory  meetings  to  ex- 
amine whether  further  arrangements  for  financ- 
ing of  buffer  stocks,   including  common  funding, 
are  desirable.     After  the  outcome  of  these  pre- 
paratory discussions  we  will  decide  on  our  par- 
ticipation in  any  negotiating  conference." 

The  United  States  suffered  a  setback  at  the 
conference  when  a  draft  resolution  to  consider  fur- 
ther its  proposal  to  establish  an  International 
Resources  Bank  was  separated  from  the  omnibus  com- 
modity resolution  and  defeated  by  a  vote  of  31  in 
favor  to  33  opposed,  with  44  abstentions.  The 
proposal,  made  by  Secretary  Kissinger  during  his 
May  6  address,  was  designed  to  meet  the  interests 
of  the  developing  countries  and  the  world  economy 
at  large  by  facilitating  the  continued  flow  of  es- 
sential capital,  management,  and  technology  for  the 
development  of  new  resources  in  the  developing 
countries.     The  proposal  was  not  pursued  further 
in  UNCTAD  in  1976,  although  it  was  considered  in 
other  forums.     (See  p.   149  for  further  UN  activity 
on  commodities . ) 


Transfer  of  Technology 

Three  resolutions  on  the  transfer  of  technology, 
all  adopted  by  consensus,  combined  some  of  the  de- 
veloping countries'  proposals  with  those  put  forward 
by  the  United  States  and  other  developed  countries. 
An  omnibus  resolution  on  strengthening  the  techno- 
logical capacity  of  the  developing  countries  incor- 
porated the  major  elements  of  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  technology  transfer  outlined  in  Secretary 
Kissinger's  address -- including  making  the  process 
of  transfer  more  effective  and  equitable  and  estab- 
lishing research  and  development  institutions  at 
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the  local,  regional,  and  international  levels-- 
and  called  for  other  activities  designed  to  build 
up  a  technological  infrastructure  in  developing 
countries . 

The  second  technology  resolution  launched  work 
on  a  code  of  conduct  for  the  transfer  of  technology. 
Since  agreement  could  not  be  reached  on  whether  the 
code  would  be  legally  binding   (as  sought  by  the  de- 
veloping countries)  or  voluntary  (as  sought  by  the 
developed  countries) ,  UNCTAD  was  requested  to  es- 
tablish an  intergovernmental  group  of  experts  to 
formulate  draft  provisions  ranging  from  "mandatory 
to  optional,"  without  prejudice  to  the  final  decis- 
ion on  the  legal  character  of  the  code.     The  reso- 
lution also  recommended  that  the  UN  General  Assembly 
convene  a  UN  conference  under  UNCTAD  auspices  by 
the  end  of  1977  to  negotiate  on  the  draft  elaborated 
by  the  expert  group  and  to  take  all  necessary  decis- 
ions for  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  conduct,  including 
the  decision  on  its  legal  character.     (The  16th 
session  of  the  TDB  subsequently  recommended  to  the 
UN  General  Assembly  that  this  conference  be  post- 
poned until  the  first  part  of  1978,   in  order  to 
give  governments  time  to  consider  the  results  of 
the  experts.) 

The  third  resolution  called  for  further  work 
within  UNCTAD  and  WIPO  on  proposals  for  the  revision 
of  the  1883  Paris  Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property.     While  actual  revision  of  the 
Paris  Convention  is  to  be  undertaken  by  WIPO,  UNCTAD 
will  provide  advice  on  the  economic,  commercial, 
and  developmental  aspects.     (See  also  p.  275.) 


Least  Developed  Countries 

The  Conference  adopted  by  consensus  a  very 
long  and  detailed  resolution  on  action  to  be  taken 
to  assist  the  least  developed  countries  and  the 
developing  island  and  landlocked  countries.  The 
action  called  for  included--at  U.S.  initiative-- 
all-grant  economic  assistance  to  the  least  developed. 
The  resolution  also  established  the  principle  that 
while  the  least  developed  countries  required  a  broad 
range  of  "special  measures"  to  assist  them  in  their 
development,   the  developing  island  and  landlocked 
countries  required  only  "specific  action"  to  help 
them  cope  with  their  specific  geographical  disad- 
vantages .     The  Conference  thus  did  not  accept  the 
position  that  the  situation  of  developing  island 
and  developing  landlocked  countries  - -many  of  whom 
are  already  designated  least  developed- - required 
special  status  on  a  par  with  the  latter  category. 
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Trade 

The  conference  adopted  three  resolutions  in 
the  general  area  of  trade.     The  first,  adopted  by 
consensus,  concerned  the  expansion  and  diversifica- 
tion of  exports  of  manufactures  and  semimanufactures 
of  developing  countries.     It  called  for  such  measures 
as  improving  the  generalized  systems  of  preferences 
which  developed  countries  extend  to  developing  coun- 
tries, promoting  industrial  collaboration  arrange- 
ments, and  negotiating  principles  to  control  re- 
strictive business  practices. 

The  second  resolution,  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  0,  with  16  abstentions   (U.S.),  decided  that 
UNCTAD  should  strengthen  its  work  in  fields  relating 
to  transnational  corporations.     Following  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  U.S.  Representative 
explained  U.S.  views  on  transnational  corporation 
issues,  stressing  that  host  governments  have  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  field  as  well  as  the  corpora- 
tions, and  emphasizing  that  work  on  this  subject  was 
underway  in  ECOSOC. 

Negotiations  on  the  third  resolution,  concern- 
ing the  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  were  diffi- 
cult, with  the  most  contentious  issues  being  (1) 
the  developing  countries'  refusal  to  accept  obliga- 
tions to  make  reciprocal  concessions  in  the  negoti- 
ations, and  (2)  the  developing  countries'  insistence 
that  all  of  them  be  included  as  beneficiaries  of 
generalized  preferences  schemes.     Both  of  these  is- 
sues were  resolved  by  transferring  disputed  language 
to  a  section  of  the  resolution  reflecting  only  the 
developing  countries'  views,  and  the  resolution  as 
a  whole  was  adopted  by  consensus. 


Debt 

After  commodities,  the  next  most  important 
issue  for  the  developing  countries  was  debt.  Their 
Manila  Declaration  and  Program  of  Action  had  called 
for  generalized  debt  relief  for  the  poorest  of  the 
developing  countries ,  a  special  fund  to  refinance 
commercial  credits,  and  a  debt  conference  under  UN 
auspices.     The  consensus  resolution  adopted  on  debt, 
however,  contained  none  of  these  elements,  but  con- 
centrated instead  on  the  existing  case-by-case  ap- 
proach to  debt  relief,   inviting  "appropriate  exist- 
ing international  forums"   (e.g.,  CIEC)   to  determine 
features  which  could  guide  debt  operations,  and  re- 
questing the  TDB  "at  its  ministerial  session  to  be 
held  in  1977"  to  review  the  action  taken  in  pursuance 
of  the  resolution.     The  developing  countries  at 
UNCTAD  IV  also  pressed  for  further  monetary  reform 
measures  and  for  expanded  and  less  conditional  IMF 
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lending  facilities  to  finance  their  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits.     Since  no  consensus  was  reached  on 
these  subjects,   the  conference  referred  draft  reso- 
lutions submitted  by  the  developed  and  developing 
countries  to  the  TDB  for  further  study. 

Economic  Cooperation  Among  Developing  Countries 

The  conference  adopted  by  consensus  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  developed  countries  and  the  UN  sys- 
tem "to  provide,  as  and  when  requested,   support  and 
assistance  to  developing  countries  in  strengthening 
and  enlarging  their  mutual  cooperation,"  and  listed 
a  number  of  actions  to  be  taken  to  this  end,  includ- 
ing support  of  "legitimate  decisions"  taken  by  devel- 
oping countries  to  ensure  fulfillment  of  their  pro- 
grams of  economic  cooperation.   In  an  explanatory 
statement  on  May  31,  Mr.  Boeker  said  that  the  United 
States  would  support  decisions  taken  by  developing 
countries  to  strengthen  their  mutual  cooperation  "in 
the  understanding  that  such  decisions  are  consistent 
with  international  obligations  and  standards." 

Role  of  UNCTAD 

A  resolution  on  institutional  issues,  adopted 
by  consensus,  contained  recommendations  for  making 
UNCTAD  more  effective  within  its  present  mandate  so 
that  it  could  continue  to  serve  as  "a  major  forum" 
concerned  with  international  trade  and  related  areas 
of  international  economic  cooperation.     Among  other 
provisions,   the  resolution  recommended  that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  authorize  UNCTAD  V  to  be  held  within  3 
years  of  UNCTAD  IV,  and  that  the  membership  of  the 
TDB  be  open  to  all  member  states  of  UNCTAD.  The  TDB 
was  authorized  to  meet  at  the  ministerial  level  every 
2  years  between  conference  sessions,  "provided  that 
one  session  at  that  level  shall  be  held  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  sessions  of  the  conference."  In 
addition,   the  resolution  requested  the  TDB  to  estab- 
lish an  open-ended  Committee  on  Economic  Cooperation 
among  Developing  Countries.     This  was  done  during 
the  TDB ' s  16th  session.     (All  the  recommendations 
were  subsequently  endorsed  without  vote  by  the  31st 
UN  General  Assembly.) 

Shipping 

Although  shipping  was  not  included  on  the  agenda 
for  UNCTAD  IV,  a  number  of  groups  on  which  the  United 
States  participated  met  during  1976  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  UNCTAD  Committee  on  Shipping.   The  Com- 
mittee's Working  Group  on  International  Shipping  Leg- 
islation met  in  January  and  July  to  examine  rules 
and  practices  for  bills  of  lading  and  to  review  a 
draft  convention  on  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea. 
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prepared  by  the  UNCITRAL  Working  Group  on  Interna- 
tional Legislation  on  Shipping  (see  p.   359).     It  en- 
dorsed UNCITRAL 's  recommendation  that  the  General 
Assembly  convene  a  conference  o£  plenipotentiaries 
to  conclude  a  convention  on  the  basis  of  the 
UNCITRAL  draft. 

The  Third  Intergovernmental  Preparatory  Group 
on  International  Multimodal  Transport  met  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  to  continue  work  on  drafting  a  con- 
vention on  this  subject.     Finally,  the  Ad  Hoc  Inter- 
governmental Group  on  Container  StandarB^  for  Inter- 
national Multimodal  Transport  held  its  first  session 
in  November  to  consider  the  practicability  and  de- 
sirability of  drawing  up  an  international  agreement 
on  container  standards. 


General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  General  As- 
sembly considered  UNCTAD  on  September  27  and  at  14 
meetings  between  November  17  and  December  15.  It 
approved  six  resolutions  which  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session. 
In  addition,   two  more  resolutions  closely  related 
to  UNCTAD  were  adopted  under  other  agenda  items. 

The  first  two  resolutions  amended  the  Assem- 
bly's 1964  resolution  establishing  UNCTAD  in  order 
to  take  into  account  the  institutional  changes  recom- 
mended by  UNCTAD  IV  and  the  TDB  at  its  follow-up 
16th  session.     The  resolutions  were  approved  by  the 
Committee  without  vote  on  September  27  and  December 
6  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly  without  vote  on  Sep- 
tember 29  and  December  21.21/ 

On  December  8,  Malta  introduced  a  resolution, 
sponsored  by  16  states,  entitled  "Action  program  in 
favor  of  developing  island  countries."     The  resolu- 
tion invited  the  executive  heads  of  the  UN  organiza- 
tions to  incorporate  in  their  regional  and  inter- 
regional programs  relevant  recommendations  pertain- 
ing to  developing  island  countries  from  the  UNCTAD 
IV  resolution  (see  above,  p.   140}  and  urged  all  gov- 
ernments to  lend  their  support,   in  the  context  of 
their  assistance  programs,   for  the  implementation 
of  the  specific  action  envisaged  in  favor  of  those 
countries.  The  resolution  was  approved  without  vote 
on  December  8  and  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly, 
also  without  vote,  on  December  21.2^ 

On  December  10,  Mali  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution entitled  "Special  measures  in  favor  of  land- 


21/  Resolutions  31/2  A  and  31/2  B. 
Ill  Resolution  31/156. 
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locked  developing  countries"  that  was  ultimately 
sponsored  by  20  states.     In  its  operative  portion, 
the  resolution,   inter  alia ,   (1)  called  upon  member 
states  and  the  entire  international  community  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  trade  requirements  o£ 
the  landlocked  developing  countries;    (2)  invited 
appropriate  UN  organs  and  the  regional  development 
banks  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  problems  o£ 
these  countries;    (3)  urged  countries  in  a  position 
to  do  so  to  provide  technical  and/or  financial  as- 
sistance to  these  countries  for  the  construction, 
improvement,  and  maintenance  of  their  transit  roads; 
(4)  called  upon  governments  to  urge  shipowners, 
members  of  liner  conferences,  and  insurance  companies 
to  establish  rates  and  premiums  for  the  landlocked 
developing  countries  that  would  help  them  expand 
their  trade;  and  (5)   invited  all  states  and  the  com- 
petent international  organizations  to  assist  the 
landlocked  developing  countries  in  facilitating  the 
exercise  of  their  right  of  free  access  to  and  from 
the  sea.     The  resolution  was  approved  on  December 
10  by  a  vote  of  85  to  0,  with  15  abstentions  (U.S.). 

The  United  States  abstained  because  it  consid- 
ered too  broad  a  preambular  paragraph  in  the  origi- 
nal draft  that  expressed  the  need  to  implement  im- 
mediately all  resolutions  calling  for  "special  mea- 
sures" in  favor  of  the  landlocked  developing  coun- 
tries.    Immediately  before  the  vote,  the  sponsors 
accepted  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  to  change  the  term  to  "specific 
action"  thus  making  the  same  distinction  that 
UNCTAD  IV  had  made  earlier.     The  United  States  then 
voted  for  the  resolution  when  it  came  before  the 
plenary  Assembly  where  it  was  adopted  on  December  21 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  120   (U.S.)   to  0,  with  7  ab- 
stentions .  Hk! 

A  closely  related  resolution  was  approved  during 
the  Committee's  consideration  of  the  agenda  item  on 
implementation  of  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  seventh  special  session.  In- 
troduced by  Afghanistan  and  sponsored  by  23  states, 
the  draft  resolution  established  a  UN  Special  Fund 
for  Landlocked  Developing  Countries.     The  resources 
of  the  Fund  are  to  come  from  voluntary  contributions 
in  cash  or  kind  from  governments,  organizations, 
and  other  sources.     The  resolution  was  approved  on 
December  10  by  a  vote  of  82  to  0,  with  20  absten- 
tions  (U.S.),  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 21  by  a  recorded  vote  of  115  to  0,  with  19  ab- 
stentions  (U.S.).ii/    The    United  States  explained 


23/  Resolution  31/157. 
24/  Resolution  31/177. 
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after  the  vote  in  committee  that  while  it  under- 
stood the  problems  of  the  landlocked  countries  and 
favored  giving  them  increased  aid,  it  believed  that 
the  objectives  of  the  Fund  could  be  better  achieved 
through  existing  organs. 

On  December  7,  Sudan  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution on  "Debt  problems  of  developing  countries" 
that  was  ultimately  sponsored  in  its  final  form  by 
10  states.     The  draft  did  not  take  the  position  of 
the  UNCTAD  IV  resolution,  but  of  the  earlier  devel- 
oping country  position  in  the  Manila  Declaration 
and  Program  of  Action.     Inter  alia ,  it  (1)  affirmed 
the  urgency  of  reaching  "a  general  and  effective 
solution"  to  the  debt  problems  of  developing  coun- 
tries;   (2)  agreed  that  future  debt  negotiations 
should  be  considered  within  the  context  of  inter- 
nationally agreed  development  targets,  national  de- 
velopment objectives,  and  international  financial 
cooperation;    (3)  urged  the  CIEC  to  reach  an  early 
agreement  on  the  question  of  immediate  and  general- 
ized debt  relief  of  the  official  debts  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
entire  system  of  debt  renegotiations  to  give  it  a 
developmental  rather  than  a  commercial  orientation; 
and  (4)   requested  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
TDB  that  was  to  be  held  in  1977  to  review  results 
of  negotiations  on  this  question  in  other  forums 
and  "to  reach  agreement  on  concrete  measures  to 
provide  an  immediate  solution  to  the  debt  problems 
of  developing  countries."     The  resolution  was  ap- 
proved in  the  Second  Committee  on  December  13  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  1   (U.S.),  with  28  abstentions,  and 
adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  on  December  21  by 
a  recorded  vote  of  99  to  1   (U.S.),  with  31  absten- 
tions . 

25/ 

In  explaining  the  U.S.  vote  in  the  Second 
Committee,  Ambassador  Jacob        Myerson  said  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  cooperate  in  help- 
ing developing  countries  alleviate  their  most  acute 
debt  problems,  but  still  believed  these  should  be 
treated  on  a  case-by-case  basis  rather  than  by 
generalized  measures.     In  addition,  although  the 
United  States  supported  the  decision  taken  at 
UNCTAD  IV  to  have  the  TDB  review  action  pursuant 
to  the  consensus  resolution,   the  United  States  was 
opposed  to  requesting  the  TDB  to  reach  agreement  on 
specific  measures  to  bring  about  an  immediate  so- 
lution to  the  problem.     Ambassador  Myerson  said  that 
the  resolution  was  in  no  way  conducive  to  the  suc- 
cess of  subsequent  discussions  at  the  CIEC  where 
the  participants  had  not  yet  been  able  to  negotiate 
an  agreed  position,   though  all  were  committed  to 
cooperation  to  that  end. 


25/  Resolution  31/158. 
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On  December  13,  concluding  consideration  o£  a 
separate  agenda  item  on  "Economic  cooperation  among 
developing  countries,"  the  Second  Committee  approved 
without  vote  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  the 
Group  o£  77  that  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  such 
cooperation  and,   inter  alia ,   (1)  requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  study  the  relevant  decisions 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Group  of  77  and  of  the  non- 
aligned  countries  and  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly 
his  recommendations  on  appropriate  support  measures 
that  the  United  Nations  could  take  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  objective;    (2)  urged  the  specialized 
agencies  and  other  UN  organizations  to  support  mea- 
sures of  such  cooperation;   (3)  urged  developed  coun- 
tries to  provide  appropriate  support  when  requested; 
and  (4)  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  report 
to  the  next  Assembly  on  all  measures  taken  by  the 
UN  system  in  support  of  economic  cooperation  among 
developing  countries.     The  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  plenary  Assembly  without  vote  on  December 
16.  IM 

The  last  resolution,  entitled  "Report  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
on  its  fourth  session,"  reviewed  the  major  decis- 
ions taken  at  UNCTAD  IV,  endorsing,  recalling,  or 
noting  them  as  appropriate.     The  lengthy  resolution 
was  the  result  of  extensive  negotiations  before  it 
was  introduced  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Second 
Committee  and  approved  without  vote  on  December  15. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly,  also  with- 
out vote,  on  December  21.27/ 

Speaking  after  its  approval  in  the  Second 
Committee,  Ambassador  Myerson  explained  that  given 
the  complexity  of  the  issues  it  was  understandable 
that  the  resolution  would  not  fully  reflect  the 
national  positions  of  all  countries  involved.  He 
reaffirmed  that  the  United  States  had  not,  by  con- 
curring in  the  resolution,   in  any  way  changed  its 
position  on  the  substance  of  the  various  UNCTAD 
resolutions  previously  adopted. 


GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE 

The  GATT  entered  into  force  January  1,  1948, 
with  the  objective  of  promoting  world  economic  growth 
and  higher  standards  of  living  through  a  reduction 
of  barriers  to  international  trade  and  the  adoption 
by  member  countries  of  contractual  rights  and  obli- 
gations governing  the  conduct  of  their  trade  rela- 
tions.    In  the  ensuing  29  years,  world  trade  expanded 


26/  Resolution  31/119. 
2JJ  Resolution  31/159. 
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more  than  fourfold  and  the  GATT ,  although  now  in 
need  of  reform  in  certain  regards,  remains  the 
principal  multilateral  instrument  through  which  the 
United  States  is  working  to  improve  the  world  trad- 
ing system.     The  United  States  has  been  a  member 
since  the  GATT ' s  inception. 

The  GATT  consists  of  (1)  a  framework  of  general 
rules  to  promote  trade  relations  among  the  contract- 
ing parties  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,    (2)  pro- 
cedures for  the  application  of  these  rules,  and  (3) 
concessions  agreed  upon  in  trade  negotiations  in 
the  form  of  schedules  of  tariff  rates  extended  by 
individual  contracting  parties  to  other  contracting 
parties.     The  GATT  contracting  parties  have  estab- 
lished a  variety  of  forums  in  which  general  and 
specific  trade  problems  and  disputes  may  be  discussed. 

The  membership  of  the  GATT  remained  at  83  states 
throughout  1976.     Although  the  application  of  Para- 
guay for  accession  had  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  at  the  31st  Session  in  November 
1975,   it  did  not  complete  the  accession  process. 
Colombia,  the  Philippines,  and  Tunisia  continued 
to  maintain  their  provisional  accessions.  Twenty- 
four  other  states  also  adhered  to  the  GATT  on  a 
de  facto  basis. 

While  not  formally  a  part  of  the  UN  system,  the 
GATT  Contracting  Parties,   functioning  as  an  insti- 
tutional entity,  cooperates  closely  with  UN  organi- 
zations.    For  example,   the  GATT  Contracting  Parties 
and  UNCTAD  jointly  direct  an  International  Trade 
Center  to  assist  developing  countries  in  promoting 
their  exports. 

The  GATT  has  provided  the  framework  for  seven 
multilateral  rounds  of  tariff  negotiations.  The 
seventh,   the  most  ambitious  and  far-reaching  to 
date,  was  officially  launched  with  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  Tokyo  Declaration  in  September  1973. 
This  round  differs  from  previous  negotiations  in 
that  major  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  reduction  of 
nontariff  barriers  to  trade,  and  that  special  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  benefit  the  less  developed 
countries  and  to  achieve  freer  trade  in  agricultural 
products.     Previous  rounds  of  trade  negotiations 
had  concentrated  to  a  much  greater  degree  on  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  had  only  limited  success  in 
dealing  with  agricultural  trade  problems.  This 
round  also  differs  from  previous  rounds  in  that  a 
number  of  non-GATT  countries  are  participating  while 
a  few  GATT  members  are  not. 

In  1975  the  negotiations  moved  from  the  pre- 
liminary procedural  stage  into  the  beginning  of 
real  bargaining  on  specific  issues.     Further  progress 
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was  made  in  1976,   including  the  establishment  of  a 
group  to  consider  improvement  of  the  world  trade 
framework  and  a  group  to  study  government  procure- 
ment policies.     A  target  completion  date  of  December 
1977  was  agreed  on  by  the  Trade  Negotiations  Commit- 
tee at  its  December  1975  meeting.     (The  Trade  Nego- 
tiations Committee,  on  which  all  participating  gov- 
ernments may  be  represented,  was  created  by  the  Tokyo 
Declaration  and  is  responsible  for  planning  and  di- 
recting the  negotiations.) 

While  the  major  rounds  of  trade  negotiations 
have  liberalized  international  trade  in  several 
large  steps,  the  role  of  the  GATT  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  international  trading  system  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  has  also  been  important.     The  regular  Ses- 
sions of  the  Contracting  Parties,  generally  held 
annually,  are  the  highest  forum  of  the  GATT  and,  as 
such,  decide  upon  the  direction  of  the  GATT's  work. 
In  addition,  the  GATT  Council   (which  meets  about  nine 
times  a  year  between  Sessions),  standing  committees, 
and  special  working  parties  and  panels  afford  the 
contracting  parties  other  forums  for  debate  of  trade 
issues  and  mechanisms  for  the  resolution  of  disputes. 

Regular  GATT  activities  in  1976  were  concerned 
largely  with  emergency  actions  and  trade  restrictive 
measures  imposed  by  various  contracting  parties . 
These  included  measures  on  specific  commodities  im- 
posed by  Australia,  Canada,  the  European  Communities, 
Greece,  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  more  gen- 
eral trade  and  monetary  measures  taken  by  Brazil , 
Finland,   Italy,  New  Zealand,  Portugal,  South  Africa, 
and  Spain.     Other  activities  included  a  report  by 
the  anti-dumping  committee,  balance  of  payments  con- 
sultations with  11  countries,  a  report  of  the  panel 
set  up  to  examine  various  countries'   tax  legisla- 
tion affecting  trade,  setting  up  a  working  party  to 
examine  export  inflation  insurance  schemes,  and  the 
examination  of  several  customs  unions  and  trade 
agreements,  primarily  those  involving  the  European 
Communities.     Tariff  renegotiations  were  underway  in 
response  to  actions  by  Austria,  Brazil,  Canada,  India, 
and  South  Africa,  and  a  request  to  renegotiate  Indo- 
nesia's entire  tariff  schedule  was  approved. 

The  Group  of  18 ,1^/ established  on  a  trial  basis 
in  1975  to  monitor  developments  in  trade  policy  and 
consult  on  current  or  potential  conflicts,  met  three 
times  in  1976.     Discussions  took  place  on  recent 
developments  in  trade  policy  and  international  trade; 


28/  Members  in  1976  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Egypt,  European  Communities,  Finland,  India,  Japan, 
Malaysia,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Poland,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
United  States,  and  Zaire. 
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the  international  trading  system  and  the  role  of 
the  GATT;  dispute  management;  trade  measures  taken 
for  balance  of  payments  purposes  and  the  related 
subject  of  improved  GATT/IMF  coordination;  and  the 
question  of  world  trade  in  agriculture.     On  the 
basis  of  these  discussions,   the  Council  decided  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Group,  with  a  reexamination 
after  another  year. 


COMMODITY  TRADE 

Commodity  policy  continued  as  a  key  issue  in 
U.S.   foreign  economic  relations  during  1976,  espec- 
ially in  its  relations  with  the  developing  world. 
Discussion  of  commodity  policy  issues  during  the 
year  centered  in  two  international  f orums - -UNCTAD 
and  the  CIEC.     UNCTAD  has  emerged  as  the  main  forum 
expressing  the  demands  of  developing  countries  for 
action  on  commodities.     These  demands  came  to  a  head 
at  UNCTAD  IV  in  Nairobi  during  May  1976  and  resulted 
in  a  comprehensive  resolution  providing  for  an 
"Integrated  Program  for  Commodities." 


UNCTAD' s  Integrated  Program  for  Commodities 

The  resolution  on  commodities  adopted  by 
UNCTAD  at  Nairobi  provides  for  a  series  of  prepara- 
tory meetings  on  18  major  commodities  of  interest 
to  developing  countries  29/  as  well  as  for  a  common 
fund  to  finance  buffer  stocks.     UNCTAD  will  in  all 
likelihood  be  the  principal  international  forum  for 
discussing  commodities  over  the  next  12  to  18  months. 
The  United  States  accepted  the  resolution  and  agreed 
to  participate  in  the  discussions,  but  stated  its 
understanding  that  the  purpose  of  the  meetings  was 
to  determine,  without  commitment,   the  measures  which 
might  be  appropriate  to  each  product.     The  United 
States  also  indicated  its  understanding  that  any 
negotiations  of  formal  commodity  arrangements  would 
be  held  only  as  and  when  required  by  the  results 
of  the  preparatory  consultations.     The  United  States 
made  no  precommi tment  to  undertake  negotiations 


29/  The  18  commodities  are  bananas,  bauxite,  cocoa, 
coffee,  copper,  cotton  and  cotton  yarns,  hard  fibers  and 
products,  iron  ore,  jute  and  products,  manganese,  meat, 
phosphates,  rubber,  sugar,  tea,  tropical  timber,  tin,  and 
vegetable  oils,  including  olive  oil  and  oilseeds,  among 
others.     Ten  of  these  are  described  by  UNCTAD  as  "core"  com- 
modities, i.e.,  susceptible  to  buffer  stock  arrangements. 
They  are  coffee,  cocoa,  tea,  sugar,  cotton,  rubber,  jute, 
hard  fibers,  copper,  and  tin.     Agreements  already  exist  on 
tin,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  while  sugar  agreement  negotiations 
were  scheduled  to  begin  in  April  1977. 
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on  any  of  the  commodities. 

The  second  element  o£  the  UNCTAD  commodities 
resolution  provided  for  a  series  of  preliminary 
meetings  leading  to  a  negotiating  conference  on  a 
common  fund  for  financing  buffer  stocks,  to  take 
place  in  March  1977.     The  United  States  expressed 
its  willingness  to  participate  without  commitment 
in  these  meetings  to  discuss  whether  further  agree- 
ments for  financing  buffer  stocks,   including  common 
funding,  were  feasible. 

By  contrast  to  the  market  intervention  approach 
explicit  in  the  UNCTAD  proposals,  U.S.  policy  stresses 
trade  expansion,   adequate  investment,  and  more  stable 
prices  and  earnings  through  improvements  in  the  func- 
tioning of  commodity  markets.     Its  approach  is  to 
identify  the  fundamental  causes  of  commodity  market 
malfunctions  and  examine  the  means  of  dealing  with 
each  of  them.     No  single  solution  applies  to  all: 
in  some  cases,   a  price  stabilization  agreement  might 
be  appropriate;   in  others,  a  more  effective  approach 
might  address  basic  problems  through  policies  and 
measures  that  promote  investment,  expand  markets, 
encourage  diversification  into  alternative  produc- 
tion, and  develop  new  product  uses. 


Conference  on  International  Economic  Cooperation 

CIEC  was  launched  in  December  1975  as  a  1-year 
experiment.     Comprising  27  members--8  from  the  de- 
veloped world  and  19  from  the  developing^'^  -  the 
Conference's  four  commissions   (on  energy,  raw  mater- 
ials, development,  and  finance)  held  a  series  of 
eight  meetings  during  1976.     The  ministerial  con- 
ference to  conclude  CIEC's  deliberations,  planned 
for  December  1976,  was  postponed,  following  recog- 
nition by  CIEC  participants  that  the  wide  differ- 
ences between  developed  and  developing  country  po- 
sitions could  not  be  resolved  in  time  to  permit  a 
satisfactory  ministerial  meeting  to  take  place  in 
December . 

Developments  in  the  UNCTAD  framework  largely 
overshadowed  the  work  on  commodity  issues  in  CIEC's 
Raw  Materials  Commission.     The  developing  countries 
in  the  Raw  Materials  Commission,  however,  exerted 


30/  Developed  country  members  (G-8)  of  CIEC  are  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  the  European  Community,  Japan,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.     Developing  country 
members  (G-19)  are  Algeria,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cameroon, 
Egypt,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Iran,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nigeria, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  Saudi  Arabia,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  Zaire, 
and  Zambia. 
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considerable  pressure  for  concessions  on  the  Inte- 
grated Program  for  Commodities  and  its  proposed 
common  fund,  maintenance  of  purchasing  power  (i.e., 
indexation  of  developing  country  commodity  export 
prices  to  the  prices  of  their  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  the  developed  world) ,  and  compensa- 
tory financing  of  shortfalls  in  developing  country 
export  earnings. 

Following  are  highlights  of  the  year's  activ- 
ities in  commodities  of  particular  importance  in 
world  trade. 

Tin 

The  United  States  signed  the  Fifth  International 
Tin  Agreement  and  joined  the  International  Tin 
Council   (which  administers  the  Agreement)  during 
1976.     This  is  the  first  mineral  commodity  agreement 
in  which  the  United  States  has  participated.  The 
Council  endeavors  to  smooth  out  price  fluctuations 
around  the  market  trend  using  a  buffer  stock  set  at 
20,000  tons  of  tin.     The  buffer  stock  is  contributed 
largely  by  producing  countries,  but  consumers  may 
also  contribute.     The  United  States  has  not  contrib- 
uted to  the  buffer  stock,  and  in  joining  the  Agree- 
ment stated  that  it  did  not  plan  to  do  so.  However, 
it  continues  to  be  under  pressure  from  producers  to 
make  a  contribution.     The  United  States  tried,  with 
some  success,   to  insure  that  proposed  changes  in 
the  floor  and  ceiling  prices  set  by  the  Council  were 
based  on  good  statistics  and  sound  analysis  rather 
than  simply  the  producers'  desire  for  higher  prices. 
The  United  States  is  protected  from  direct  producer 
pressure  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  GSA-admin- 
istered  strategic  stockpile,  which  contains  a  surplus 
of  167,000  tons,  approximately  a  4-year  supply  at 
current  U.S.   tin  consumption  rates. 


Cocoa 

Neither  the  1972  nor  the  1975  International 

Cocoa  Agreement  has  had  to  operate  in  the  market 

because  cocoa  prices  have  remained  well  above  nego- 
tiated price  ranges.     Exporting  members  continue  to 

deposit  a  contribution  of  one  U.S.  cent  per  pound 

into  a  buffer  stock  fund,  which  is  now  close  to 
$100  million. 

The  United  States,  which  participated  in  the 
negotiations  for  both  Agreements,  proposed  a  major 
revision  in  1975  that  sought  to  shift  emphasis  from 
export  quotas  to  a  buffer  stock.     However,   the  ma- 
jority of  participants  conccluded  that  they  preferred 
a  quota  approach.     The  United  States  subsequently 
declined  to  participate  in  the  Agreement. 
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The  1975  Agreement  came  into  force  provisionally 
on  October  1,  1976.     Formal  entry  into  force  awaits 
the  results  of  discussions  on  raising  the  price 
level,  an  action  provided  for  in  the  Agreement.  In 
view  of  the  prospect  for  tight  supplies  of  cocoa, 
exporters,  led  by  the  Ivory  Coast,  demanded  higher 
prices  before  agreeing  to  ratify  the  new  pact. 
Negotiations  on  the  price  are  to  take  place  within 
the  Cocoa  Council  with  importing  members.     If  dis- 
cussions on  the  price  range  fail  to  reach  an  accept- 
able compromise,   the  United  States  might  be  invited 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  new  cocoa  pact  late 
in  1977  or  in  1978. 


Coffee 

The  world  coffee  market  in  1976  was  dominated 
by  the  effects  of  a  July  1975  frost  in  Brazil,  which 
will  cut  Brazilian  coffee  production  from  normal 
levels  well  into  1978.     Prices  were  depressed  during 
the  first  half  of  1975,  but  by  December  1976  had 
almost  quadrupled.     They  were  expected  to  remain 
high  for  the  next  2  years , 

In  1975  the  United  States  participated  in  the 
negotiation  of  a  new  International  Coffee  Agreement 
replacing  that  of  1968.     An  intensive  interagency 
review  within  the  U.S.   Government  concluded  that 
the  new  Agreement  contains  significant  improvements 
over  previous  ones.     It  assures  that  no  artificial 
restrictions  will  be  placed  on  coffee  trade  during 
this  period  of  tight  supplies,  and  it  should  stimu- 
late investment  in  new  plantings.     Producers  are 
encouraged  to  ship  all  the  coffee  they  have.  Once 
production  is  restored,   the  Agreement  provides 
incentives  for  building  up  stocks  as  a  hedge  against 
future  supply  disruptions.     The  Senate  gave  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  new  Agree- 
ment on  August  23,   1976,  and  the  United  States  de- 
posited its  instrument  of  ratification  on  September 
24.     The  Agreement  entered  into  force  on  October  1 
for  a  period  of  6  years. 


Sugar 

International  sugar  agreements  have  existed  in 
various  forms  since  1937.     The  United  States  parti- 
cipated throughout  1976  in  a  consultative  group 
working  on  the  draft  of  a  new  agreement.  Further 
preparatory  sessions  were  to  be  held  and  formal 
negotiations,  under  UNCTAD  auspices,  were  scheduled 
to  begin  in  the  spring  of  1977.     A  sugar  agreement, 
alone  or  in  combination  with  domestic  legislation, 
could  act  to  stabilize  the  world  sugar  price  for 
the  benefit  of  consumers  and  producers  both  here 
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and  abroad.     Recent  declines  in  world  sugar  prices 
to  levels  below  production  costs  in  many  producing 
countries  added  urgency  to  the  discussions  aimed  at 
price  stabilization.     The  United  States  is  the 
world's  largest  sugar  importer,  and  its  position 
at  the  negotiations  was  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  very  important  to  the  outcome. 


Copper 

Two  UNCTAD  meetings  were  held  on  copper  during 
1976,  and  three  more  were  scheduled  for  early  1977. 
Copper  was  placed  at  the  head  of  UNCTAD 's  commodity 
list,  in  part  because  of  its  importance  to  develop- 
ing country  producers  and  its  significance  in  world 
trade  (it  is,  by  value,  the  most  heavily  traded 
nonfuel  mineral),  but,  more  importantly,  because 
copper  trade  problems  appeared,  at  least  superfi- 
cially, to  be  amenable  to  solution  by  a  buffer  stock 
arrangement.     However,  buffer  stock  acquisition 
costs  would  be  enormous  for  copper- -probably  between 
$1.5  and  $4.0  billion.     The  group  of  developing 
countries  and  the  UNCTAD  secretariat  believed  this 
provided  a  strong  argument  for  creating  a  common 
fund  to  finance  buffer  stocks. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  copper  (about  25%  of  total  world  production) 
as  well  as  its  largest  consumer.     Although  nearly 
self-sufficient,  the  United  States  is  usually  a 
small  net  importer.     U.S. -owned  corporations  also 
account  for  a  significant  proportion  of  copper  pro- 
duction in  other  countries. 

Copper's  most  frequently  cited  problems  are 
its  price  volatility  and  cyclical  behavior;  i.e., 
over-production  and  surplus  followed  by  shortages. 
Although  there  is  broad  agreement  that  price  vola- 
tility has  some  harmful  effects,  the  United  States 
is  not  convinced  that  the  benefits  of  a  copper 
buffer  stock  agreement  would  outweigh  its  costs. 


TRANSNATIONAL  CORPORATIONS 

The  Commission  on  Transnational  Corporations, 
a  functional  commission  of  ECOSOC,  was  established 
in  December  1974.     It  held  its  second  session  in 
Lima,  Peru,  March  1-12,   1976,  with  36  of  its  48 
member  states  represented  and  observers  from  6  non- 
member  states  and  a  number  of  international  organi- 
zations . 

Confirming  the  preliminary  decision  taken  at 
its  first  session  the  year  before,  the  Commission 
decided  that  its  program  of  work,   to  be  submitted 
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to  the  ECOSOC,  should  focus  on  five  areas:  (1) 
the  formulation  of  a  code  of  conduct;   (2)  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  information  system;  (3) 
research  on  the  political,  economic,  and  social  ef- 
fects of  the  operations  and  practices  of  transna- 
tional corporations;   (4)  organization  and  coordina- 
tion, at  the  request  of  governments,  of  technical 
cooperation  programs  concerning  transnational 
corporations;  and  (5)  a  definition  of  transnational 
corporations.     In  all  of  these  activities  the  Com- 
mission would  be  assisted  by  the  Center  on  Transna- 
tional Corporations   (a  part  of  the  UN  Secretariat) . 

The  work  program  of  each  of  these  subjects  was 
elaborated  in  greater  detail  at  the  second  session, 
including  the  following  key  elements.     The  Commis- 
sion agreed  that  formulating  a  code  a  conduct  should 
be  assigned  the  highest  priority  and  established  an 
intergovernmental  working  group  of  the  whole  to 
elaborate  an  annotated  outline  of  such  a  code  for 
submission  to  the  Commission  in  1977.     The  Commis- 
sion would  then  give  further  guidance  to  the  working 
group  on  the  final  drafting  of  a  code  to  be  considered 
at  the  fourth  session  in  1978.     With  regard  to  an 
information  system,  the  Commission  requested  the 
Center  to  prepare  a  series  of  studies  on  the  avail- 
ability and  possible  uses  of  information  on  trans- 
national corporations,  as  well  as  the  problem  of 
business  confidentiality,  and  to  report  back  to 
the  Commission  in  1977.     In  the  meantime,  the  Center 
was  to  gather  only  publicly  available  information. 
The  Commission  stipulated  that  the  research  projects 
on  the  effects  of  the  operations  and  practices  of 
transnational  corporations  should  cover  in  depth 
nine  specific  subjects,  including  such  questions 
as  the  impact  of  transnational  corporations  on  bal- 
ance of  payments,  on  employment,  and  on  local 
competition;   the  negotiating  capacity  of  host  gov- 
ernments in  relations  with  transnational  corpora- 
tions ;  and  the  activities  of  transnational  corpora- 
tions in  southern  Africa  and  "the  extent  of  their 
collaboration  with  the  illegal  regimes  in  that 
area."    With  respect  to  technical  cooperation  pro- 
grams,  the  Commission  decided  that  they  should 
emphasize  training  programs  and  advisory  services 
to  strengthen  the  negotiating  capacity  of  governments 
of  developing  countries  in  their  dealings  with 
transnational  corporations . 

The  Commission  also  discussed  a  U.S.  initia- 
tive on  corrupt  practices   (see  next  section) . 

At  its  61st  session,  ECOSOC  on  August  5,  1976, 
adopted  without  vote  a  decision  approving  the  above 
program  of  work  and  requesting  governments  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  General  by  November  30,  1976, 
their  views  or  proposals  on  a  code  of  conduct. 
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These  submissions,   together  with  studies  prepared 
by  the  Center,  were  to  be  made  available  to  the 
intergovernmental  working  group  at  sessions  scheduled 
for  early  1977. 

The  views  submitted  by  the  U.S.   Government  on 
the  content  of  a  code  of  conduct  included  the  fol- 
lowing principal  points:      (1)   the  code  should  be 
voluntary;    (2)   it  should  be  balanced,   to  cover  the 
responsibilities  of  governments  as  well  as  those 
of  the  transnational  corporations;    (3)   it  should 
cover  all  transnational  corporations  regardless  of 
whether  their  ownership  is  private,   state,  or  mixed; 
(4)   it  should  treat  transnational  corporations  in 
a  nondiscriminatory  fashion;   and  (5)   it  should  re- 
affirm the  obligation  of  both  enterprises  and  gov- 
ernments to  respect  the  contractual  obligations 
freely  undertaken  by  them. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  course  of  the  year,  the 
Secretary  General  followed  up  on  a  1975  request  by 
ECOSOC  and  arranged  with  the  five  regional  economic 
commissions--ECE,  ESCAP,  ECLA,  EGA,  and  ECWA--for 
the  establishment  of  joint  liaison  and  support 
units  within  those  commissions  to  contribute  to 
the  work  of  the  Genter. 


GORRUPT  PRAGTIGES  IN  GOMMERGIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

The  question  of  dealing  with  corrupt  practices, 
particularly  illicit  payments,  in  international 
commercial  transactions  was  initiated  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  overall  question  of  transnational  cor- 
porations ,  but  later  followed  a  somewhat  separate 
track  since  the  scope  of  the  question  covered  all 
types  of  corporations.     The  question  was  first 
raised  at  the  30th  General  Assembly  in  1975,  which 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  home  and  host  gov- 
ernments to  cooperate  in  preventing  corrupt  prac- 
tices, including  bribery,  by  transnational  and  other 
corporations,  their  intermediaries,  and  others  in- 
volved; asking  governments  to  exchange  information 
on  the  subject;   and  requesting  EGOSOG  to  direct  its 
Commission  on  Transnational  Corporations  to  include 
the  question  of  corrupt  practices  in  its  program 
of  work. 

At  the  1976  session  of  the  Commission,  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  this  resolution,  intro- 
duced a  paper  proposing  the  elaboration  of  an  inter- 
national agreement  dealing  with  corrupt  practices. 
The  United  States  proposed  that  the  agreement  be 
based  on  the  following  principles:     (1)   it  would 
apply  to  international  trade  and  investment  trans- 
actions with  governments;    (2)   it  would  apply  equally 
to  those  who  offer  or  make  improper  payments  and  to 
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those  who  request  or  accept  them;    (3)  importing 
governments  would  agree  to  establish  clear  guide- 
lines concerning  the  use  of  agents  in  connection 
with  such  transactions  and  to  establish  appropriate 
criminal  penalties  for  defined  corrupt  practices  by 
enterprises  and  officials  in  their  territory;  (4) 
all  governments  would  cooperate  and  exchange  infor- 
mation to  help  eradicate  corrupt  practices;   and  (5) 
uniform  provisions  would  be  agreed  for  disclosure 
by  enterprises,  agents,  and  officials  of  political 
contributions,  gifts,  and  payments  made  in  connect- 
ion with  such  transactions . 

The  Commission  included  the  entire  U.S.  pro- 
posal in  its  report  to  ECOSOC  and  expressed  the  view 
that  urgent  and  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  preparation  of  such  an  agreement.  However, 
since  this  seemed  to  go  beyond  the  Commission's  own 
mandate,   it  requested  ECOSOC  to  give  priority  con- 
sideration to  the  question  and  to  establish  a  group 
of  experts  to  prepare  recommendations  for  such  an 
agreement,  based  on  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
U.S.  paper.     The  Commission  stated  that  the  Center 
on  Transnational  Corporations  as  well  as  other  UN 
organs  should  give  full  support  and  assistance  to 
this  work. 

At  the  61st  ECOSOC,  after  intensive  consulta- 
tions,  the  United  States  introduced  in  the  Economic 
Committee  a  draft  resolution  to  establish  a  high- 
level  intergovernmental  ad  hoc  committee  of  experts 
to  elaborate  by  the  middle  of  1977  a  preliminary 
draft  of  an  "Agreement  on  Measures  to  Combat  Illicit 
Payments  to  Government  Officials  in  Connection  with 
International  Commercial  Transactions,"  for  submis- 
sion to  ECOSOC  in  1977.     ECOSOC  would  then  forward, 
if  possible,  a  final  text  to  the  32nd  session  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1977  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  latter  take  necessary  steps  to  open  the 
convention  for  signature.     In  introducing  the  U.S. 
proposal  Ambassador  Myerson  stated: 

"We  seek  by  our  resolution  action  to  elim- 
inate practices  which  are  recognized  as  crim- 
inal under  the  laws  of  nearly  all  countries  in 
tlie  world- -  illicit  payments  to  government  of- 
ficials in  connection  with  international  com- 
mercial transactions.     My  government  believes 
that  we  must  continue  to  rely  on  national  leg- 
islation to  define  those  payments  which  are  to 
be  prohibited,   and  to  establish  the  requisite 
procedural  safeguards  in  the  enforcement  area. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  such  laws  are  on  the 
books  of  almost  all  countries.     We  are  not 
proposing  an  effort  to  write  international 
criminal  law  in  this  area.     But  international 
cooperation  by  both  home  and  host  countries  is 
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necessary  to  make  effective  the  enforcement  of 
national  laws.     Only  international  action  with- 
in the  framework  of  a  convention  can  ensure 
effective  enforcement  of  each  nation's  respec- 
tive criminal  laws  relating  to  bribery  and 
extortion. " 

Implicitly  addressing  the  concerns  of  some  delga- 
tions  that  separate  treatment  of  illicit  payments 
would  somehow  detract  from  the  elaboration  of  an 
overall  code  of  conduct  on  transnational  corpora- 
tions, Ambassador  Myerson  added: 

"We  wish  to  assure  the  Committee  in  the 
strongest  terms  possible  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  committee  as  proposed  in  our  resolu- 
tion would  in  no  way  interfere  with  or  delay 
action  by  the  Transnational  [Corporations] 
Commission  on  the  priority  item  of  drafting 
a  code  of  conduct.  ..." 

After  further  intensive  consultations  and  nego- 
tiations the  U.S.  proposal  was  modified  to  accommo- 
date the  views  of  other  delegations,  including  those 
who  had  some  misgivings  about  the  definitive  in- 
structions and  time  frame  for  the  preparation  and 
adoption  of  a  convention.     The  resultant  "Chairman's 
draft"  was  approved  without  vote  in  the  Economic 
Committee  on  August  3  and  adopted  by  the  plenary 
ECOSOC  on  August  5.11/ 

The  resolution,  entitled  "Corrupt  practices, 
particularly  illicit  payments,  in  international 
commercial  transactions,"  established  an  18-member 
Ad  Hoc  Intergovernmental  Working  Group  (1)  to  con- 
duct an  examination  of  the  problem  of  corrupt 
practices,  in  particular  bribery,   in  international 
commercial  transactions  by  transnational  and  other 
corporations,  their  intermediaries,  and  others  in- 
volved;  (2)   to  elaborate  in  detail  the  scope  and 
contents  of  an  international  agreement  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  illicit  payments,  in  whatever  form, 
in  connection  with  international  commercial  trans- 
actions;  and  (3)   to  report  to  the  63rd  ECOSOC  in 
1977,   including  in  its  report  any  other  relevant 
proposals  and  options.     The  members  of  the  Working 
Group  were  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  equitable 
geographical  distribution.     The  resolution  further 
reaffirmed  that  action  on  corrupt  practices  should 
in  no  way  interfere  with  or  delay  priority  atten- 
tion to  the  formulation  of  a  code  of  conduct  by 
the  Commission  on  Transnational  Corporations. 

At  its  resumed  61st  session,  ECOSOC  on  Octo- 
ber 27  decided  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Intergovernmental 
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Working  Group  on  Corrupt  Practices  should  include 
five  African,   four  Asian,   three  Latin  American, 
two  Eastern  European,  and  four  Western  European  and 
other  states.     It  elected  Algeria,  Colombia,  Iran, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sierra  Leone, 
Uganda,   the  United  States,  Venezuela,  and  Zaire, 
and  postponed  the  election  of  one  Asian,  both  East- 
ern European,   and  three  Western  European  and  other 
states.     The  latter  group  had  endorsed  the  U.S. 
candidacy,  but  had  been  unable  to  resolve  the  im- 
passe resulting  from  the  candidacy  of  eight  coun- 
tries  (Belgium,   Canada,  France,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,   Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  and  United 
Kingdom)   for  the  three  remaining  seats.  Conse- 
quently those  countries  decided  to  participate 
actively  in  the  Working  Group  sessions  as  observers. 
The  membership  question  was  not  resolved  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  first  session  of  the  Working  Group  was  held 
in  New  York,  November  15-19,   1976.     The  Group  elected 
Ambassador  Rafael  Rivas  of  Colombia  as  its  chairman, 
adopted  a  program  of  work,  and  agreed  to  meet  twice 
in  1977  before  the  63rd  session  of  ECOSOC  in  July. 
The  United  States  circulated  informally  its  prelim- 
inary ideas  on  a  treaty  on  illicit  payments,  which 
enlarged  on  the  points  of  the  U.S.  proposal  made 
earlier  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Trans- 
national Corporations. 


POPULATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  UN  Fund  for  Population  Activities  (UNFPA) 
was  established  in  1967  by  the  UN  Secretary  General 
as  a  special  trust  fund  and  was  brought  under  the 
General  Assembly's  own  authority  in  1972.  Since 
1973,   the  Fund  has  operated  with  a  separate  identity 
under  the  guidance  of  ECOSOC  and  the  overview  of  the 
UNDP  Governing  Council.     The  responsibilities  of 
the  Council  extend  to  the  financial  and  administra- 
tive policies  relating  to  the  work  program,  the  fund- 
raising  methods,  and  the  annual  budget  of  the  Fund. 

Support  for  the     UNFPA  is  derived  from  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  governments.  During 
1976,   contributions  paid  or  pledged  were  $79  million, 
compared  to  $63  million  in  1975.     The  U.S.  contri- 
bution for  each  of  these  years  was  $20  million.  A 
total  of  52  states,  more  than  half  of  them  from  the 
developing  world,  contributed  to  the  Fund  in  1976. 

Program  allocations  approved  by  UNFPA  in  1976 
totalled  $81  million  for  some  700  projects  in  103 
countries.     Large-scale  projects  were  approved  in 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  Morocco.  All 
were  related  to  government  efforts  in  the  area  of 
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family  planning  as  part  of  national  maternal  and 
child  health  services.     Two  new  country  agreements 
were  concluded  with  Jordan  and  Syria,  and  there 
were  biennial  reviews  of  the  country  agreements 
with  Bangladesh,   India,  Kenya,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey. 
During  1976,  UNFPA  introduced  a  new  project  monitor- 
ing system  and  continued  to  expand  and  refine  its 
evaluation  activities. 

The  growing  gap  between  requests  by  develop- 
ing countries  for  population  assistance  and  the 
resources  available  to  the  Fund  continued  to  be  a 
major  concern  of  UNFPA.     To  deal  with  this  problem, 
the  Fund  is  concentrating  on  increasing  the  propor- 
tion of  its  resources  devoted  to  individual  country 
programs  rather  than  to  regional  projects.     As  a 
matter  of  highest  priority,  it  is  undertaking  to 
define  these  programs  in  terms  of  basic  country 
needs.     This  effort  and  the  Fund's  annual  activi- 
ties were  reviewed  by  the  61st  ECOSOC  and  the  31st 
General  Assembly. 

On  December  3,  the  Philippines  introduced  in 
the  Second  Committee  a  draft  resolution  sponsored 
by  19  states  which  noted  that  UNFPA  has  become  most 
effective  in  the  delivery  of  population  assistance, 
welcomed  the  Fund's  proposals  on  priorities  in  the 
future  allocation  of  resources,  and  endorsed  the 
following  general  principles  to  be  applied  in  making 
future  allocations  of  resources: 

"(a)  To  promote  population  activities 
proposed  in  international  strategies,  particu- 
larly the  World  Population  Plan  of  Action; 

"(b)  To  meet  the  needs  of  developing 
countries  which  have  the  most  urgent  need  for 
assistance  in  the  area  of  population  activities 
in  view  of  their  population  problems; 

"(c)  To  respect  the  sovereign  right  of 
each  nation  to  formulate,  promote,  and  imple- 
ment its  own  population  policies; 

"(d)  To  promote  the  self-reliance  of 
recipient  countries; 

"(e)  To  give  special  attention  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  population  groups." 

In  the  same  resolution,   the  Assembly  recommended 
that  the  Executive  Director  of  UNFPA,^/  for  pur- 
poses of  continuity,   should  normally  be  appointed 
for  a  4-year  term.     Finally,   it  urged  continuing 
full  collaboration  and  cooperation  on  operational 


32/  Rafael  Salas  (Philippines). 
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matters  between  the  UNFPA  Executive  Director  and 
the  UNDP  Administrator  as  well  as  between  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  and  the  Executive  heads  of  other 
organs  within  the  UN  system  in  the  field  of  popula- 
tion . 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  vote,  both 
in  the  Committee  on  December  3  and  in  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  21. — ' 


FOOD  PROBLEMS 

World  Food  Council 

The  World  Food  Council  was  created  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the 
1974  World  Food  Conference.     The  Council   (1)  reviews 
periodically,  at  the  ministerial  or  plenipotentiary 
level,  major  problems  and  policy  issues  affecting 
the  world  food  situation;  and  (2)  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  the  UN  system,  regional  organizations,  and 
governments  on  appropriate  steps  by  which  to  forge 
an  integrated  approach  toward  the  solution  of  world 
food  problems.     The  Council  has  36  members.  11/ 

A  preparatory  meeting  for  the  second  session 
was  held  in  Rome,  May  10-15,   1976,   followed  by  the 
minis terial- level  session  June  14-17.     The  Council 
focused  most  of  its  attention  on  three  major  themes: 
increasing  food  production  in  developing  countries 
(including  a  review  of  internal  and  external  con- 
straints) ;   food  aid  targets  and  policies;  and  an 
international  system  of  food  security,   including  a 
reserve  for  emergencies.     Several  procedural  and 
administrative  matters,  consistent  with  getting  the 
new  Council  fully  operational,  were  also  on  the 
agenda.     Rules  of  procedure  were  adopted  and  there 
was  a  generally  positive  review  of  food  production 
trends,   including  the  prospects  for  better  harvests, 
especially  in  such  regions  as  South  Asia. 

The  Council  was  in  general  agreement  that  the 
only  lasting  solution  to  the  world  food  problem 
would  be  a  sharp  increase  in  food  production  in  de- 
veloping countries.     Such  an  increase  necessarily 


yhj  Resolution  31/170. 

34/  Members  in  1976  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Bangladesh, 
Canada,  Chad,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Egypt,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Guatemala,  Guinea,  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia, 
Iran,  Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Libya,  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mexico, 
Pakistan,  Romania,  Rwanda,  Somalia,  Sri  Lanka,  Sweden,  Thailand, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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would  need  to  be  within  the  framework  of  their  over- 
all development  objectives,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  involving  the  rural  poor.     The  meetings  also  gave 
considerable  attention  to  the  concept  of  "food 
priority  countries" -- those  requiring  special  atten- 
tion because  of  the  seriousness  of  their  food 
problems- -although  there  was  no  agreement  on  the 
methodology  by  which  to  determine  such  countries. 
A  number  of  other  questions  were  also  considered, 
including  a  call  for  attaining  the  annual  target  of 
10  million  tons  of  food-aid  grains,   increased  food- 
aid  shipments  through  the  World  Food  Program,  and 
the  need  to  gear  food  aid  more  closely  with  the 
nutrition,  employment,  and  development  objectives 
of  developing  countries. 

Both  the  preparatory  meeting  and  the  minister- 
ial meeting  spent  considerable  time  trying  to  decide 
whether  the  Council's  work  should  be  reflected  in  a 
report  containing  recommendations   (the  U.S.  prefer- 
ence) or  in  the  form  of  specific  resolutions.  This 
disagreement  was  heightened  by  the  submission  of  a 
set  of  draft  resolutions  which  the  developing 
countries  argued  should  form  the  basis  of  minister- 
ial action.     In  the  end,   the  Council  agreed  to  en- 
dorse the  report  of  the  preparatory  meeting  (which 
contained  a  number  of  agreed  recommendations)  and 
to  forward  it,  along  with  the  annexed  draft  resolu- 
tions, for  consideration  by  the  appropriate  UN 
agencies  and  bodies. 

On  December  16,   1976,  the  31st  General  Assembly, 
on  the  recommendation  of  its  Second  Committee, 
adopted  without  vote  a  resolution  that  (1)  called 
upon  governments  and  UN  bodies  to  implement  fully 
the  recommendations  of  the  World  Food  Council,  and 
(2)  requested  the  Council  at  its  next  session  to 
promote  the  early  implementation  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  World  Food  Conference  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  seventh  special  session,  and 
for  this  purpose,  "to  give  sympathetic  considera- 
tion" to  the  draft  resolutions  of  the  group  of 
developing  countries. IV 


International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development 

The  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  (IFAD)  opened  for 
signature  at  UN  Headquarters  on  December  20,  1976, 
following  receipt  of  $1  billion  in  pledges.  After 
the  Articles  enter  into  force,  IFAD  is  expected  to 
assume  specialized  agency  status  through  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations. 


35/  Resolution  31/121. 
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IFAD  was  a  major  result  of  the  1974  World 
Food  Conference.     It  was  proposed  as  a  means  of 
providing  concessional  financing  for  viable  projects 
aimed  at  both  increasing  food  production  and  improv- 
ing the  nutritional  level  in  the  poor,  food  deficient 
countries.     It  was  not  conceived  as  a  new  institu- 
tion duplicating  existing  bilateral  and  multilateral 
programs,  but  as  a  central  source  of  funding  for 
increased  food  production  activities. 

Initially,  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
countries  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  creation 
of  a  new  institution  which,  at  the  onset,  appeared 
duplicative  of  multilateral  and  bilateral  aid  ef- 
forts already  under  way.     However,  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries  agreed  to  sup- 
port IFAD  provided  there  were  substantial  OPEC 
contributions  and  that  the  new  institution  would 
use  existing  institutions  for  technical  and  super- 
visory operations. 

Secretary  Kissinger  announced  strong  support 
for  IFAD  at  the  seventh  special  session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly  in  September  1975,  when  he  indicated 
that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  seek  Congres- 
sional appropriation  of  a  $200  million  direct  con- 
tribution to  IFAD  "provided  that  others  will  add 
their  support  for  a  combined  goal  of  at  least 
$1  billion."     In  December  1975,  the  U.S.  Congress 
authorized  the  $200  million,  contingent  on  IFAD's 
reaching  the  $1  billion  target  and  equitable  burden- 
sharing  among  the  various  categories  of  contributors. 

IFAD  has  become  an  important  element  in  the 
North-South  dialogue.     At  an  early  session  of  the 
Development  Commission  of  the  CIEC,  unanimous 
agreement  was  reached  on  a  statement  urging  IFAD's 
early  establishment.     IFAD  is  offering  an  important 
example  of  cooperation  between  OECD  and  the  OPEC 
countries  to  meet  significant  development  needs 
of  the  world's  poorer  countries,  and  an  opportunity 
for  OPEC  countries  to  increase  their  share  of  the 
development  finance  burden. 

The  third  Meeting  of  Interested  Governments, 
held  in  Rome,  January  27-February  6,   1976,  completed 
and  approved  draft  Articles  of  Agreement  for  IFAD, 
made  arrangements  for  convening  in  June  the  Pleni- 
potentiary Conference  that  the  30th  General  Assembly 
had  called  for,  and  prepared  a  draft  resolution 
establishing  an  IFAD  Preparatory  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference, 
held  in  Rome,  June  10-13,  was  to  open  the  IFAD  Agree- 
ment for  signature,  but  it  failed  to  accomplish  this 
goal  because  total  pledges  still  fell  short  of  the 
agreed  $1  billion  target.     At  that  time,  total 
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pledges  in  convertible  currencies  were  $935  million 
--$527  million  from  countries  members  of  the  OECD, 
$400  million  from  OPEC  countries,  and  $8  million 
from  the  non- oil -producing  developing  countries. 
Rather  than  begin  IFAD  at  a  lower  level,   the  Con- 
ference changed  the  provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  so  that  if  the  target  was  not  reached  by 
the  end  of  September  the  Preparatory  Commission 
would  call  a  meeting  of  all  prospective  IFAD  members 
before  January  31,   1977,   to  determine  whether  the 
target  should  be  modified.     The  Conference  also 
formalized  the  Preparatory  Commission,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  one  of  18  members,  and  charged  it 
with  preparing  bylaws  and  regulations  permitting 
IFAD  to  begin  operations  after  the  Agreement  enters 
into  force. 

The  Preparatory  Commission  held  its  first  ses- 
sion in  Rome,  September  27-30.     It  elected  officers, 
adopted  rules  of  procedure,  and  established  an 
interim  secretariat.     It  also  decided  that,  assisted 
by  the  interim  secretariat  and  a  working  committee 
of  experts,   it  would  begin  developing  the  lending 
criteria  and  policies  that  would  govern  IFAD  opera- 
tions.    An  important  feature  of  the  session  was  the 
consideration  of  the  status  of  IFAD  pledges.  Iran 
decided  to  increase  its  already  substantial  $104.75 
million  contribution  through  the  OPEC  Special  Fund 
by  an  additional  $20  million.     This  raised  total 
OPEC  pledges  to  $420  million.     OECD  country  pledges 
stood  at  $540.5  million,   and  the  pledges  of  non- 
oil  -producing  developing  countries  stood  at  $8.7 
million.     Thus,  total  freely  convertible  pledges 
were  $969.2  million,  or  still  about  $30  million 
short  of  the  target. 

A  second  Preparatory  Commission  session  was 
held  December  13-16  in  Rome.     Draft  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  IFAD  Governing  Council  and  Executive 
Board  were  discussed  as  was  a  draft  relationship 
agreement  with  the  United  Nations.     There  was  con- 
siderable informal  discussion  concerning  the  IFAD 
presidency  and  permanent  site.     A  third  session  was 
scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1977. 

Simultaneously,   the  Second  Committee  of  the 
31st  General  Assembly  was  considering  in  New  York 
how  best  to  resolve  the  funding  impasse.     On  Dec- 
ember 15  the  Committee  approved  by  a  recorded  vote 
of  52   (U.S.)   to  11,  with  57  abstentions,  a  decision 
proposed  by  Norway  and  Venezuela  to  release  from 
the  UN  Special  Fundl^/ almost  $20  million--$10  million 


36/  The  Special  Fund  was  established  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1974  to  assist  those  resource-poor  developing  coun- 
tries most  seriously  affected  by  the  current  economic  condi- 
tions.    The  U.S.  does  not  contribute  to  the  Fund. 
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o£  the  Venezuelan  contribution  and  the  slightly 
less  than  $10  million  Norwegian  contribution  so  that 
those  amounts  might  be  contributed  to  IFAD.  The 
General  Assembly  on  December  16  adopted  the  decision 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  56   (U.S.)   to  12,  with  64 
abstentions.     In  addition,  Saudi  Arabia  contributed 
an  additional  $5.5  million  and  a  number  of  Western 
European  countries,  Canada,  and  Japan  also  increased 
their  contributions.     The  $1  billion  target  was  ex- 
ceeded on  December  17.     Following  consultations 
with  Congress,   the  U.S.   Government  indicated  that 
the  conditions  attendant  to  the  U.S.  pledge  had 
been  fulfilled  and  AID  Administrator  Daniel  Parker 
signed  the  Articles  for  the  United  States  on 
December  22. 
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SOCIAL  ISSUES 


DRUG  ABUSE  CONTROL 

During  1976  the  United  Nations  and  associated 
organizations  pursued  earlier  initiatives  and  de- 
voted considerable  attention  to  the  administrative 
aspects  o£  international  drug  control. 


Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 

The  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs     held  its 
fourth  special  session  in  Geneva,  February  16-27, 
1976.     Departing  from  custom,   the  Commission  elected 
as  its  chairman  a  representative  attending  the  Com- 
mission for  the  first  time.     This  was  the  Attorney 
General  of  Mexico,  Pedro  Ojeda  Paullada,  who  was  the 
first  cabinet-rank  official  ever  to  head  a  delegation 
to  the  Commission. 

During  their  discussion  of  world  requirements 
for  medicinal  opiates.  Commission  members  generally 
agreed  with  the  conclusion  of  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Board  that  codeine  was  no  longer 
in  critically  short  supply,  as  it  had  been  in  1973 
and  1974,  but  that  caution  should  nevertheless  be 
exercised  since  stocks  were  depleted.     In  this  same 
context,  considerable  attention  was  given  to  papaver 
bracteatum  and  papaver  somnif erum  straw,   two  in- 
creasingly important  narcotic  raw  materials. 

The  Commission  has  traditionally  emphasized 
law  enforcement  and  other  activities  designed  to 
reduce  the  supply  of  illicit  drugs.     However,  this 
year  many  delegations,   including  that  of  the  United 
States,   accorded  equal  attention  to  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  demand  for  illicit  drugs.     It  was  agreed 
that  increased  resources  should  be  devoted  to  pre- 
vention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  services. 
As  a  first  step  toward  increased  international  co- 
operation in  these  fields,   the  Commission  asked  the 
Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs   (a  part  of  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat)  to  undertake  a  study  of  measures  employed 
throughout  the  world  to  reduce  demand  for  illicit 
drugs.     The  Commission  also  agreed  that  the  UN  Fund 


37/  Members  in  1976  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Egypt,  France,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Hungary,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy,  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Kenya,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Pakistan, 
Romania,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Togo,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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for  Drug  Abuse  Control  should  provide  technical 
assistance  to  governments  seeking  to  assess  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  national  drug  problems. 

The  Commission  approved  several  resolutions  on 
various  substantive  or  administrative  aspects  of 
drug  abuse  control  or  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
some  of  which  were  prepared  for  adoption  by  ECOSOC. 
The  United  States  supported  all  the  resolutions  and 
cosponsored  most  of  them. 


ECOSOC 

The  Social  Committee  of  the  60th  session  of 
ECOSOC  discussed  questions  relating  to  world  drug 
abuse  on  May  3,   4,  and  5.     On  the  first  day  Robert 
W.  Kitc?ien,  Jr.,  Alternate  U.S.  Representative  to 
ECOSOC,   stated  that  concerted  international  action 
could  reduce  drug  abuse,  just  as  such  cooperation 
had  reduced  the  ravages  of  hunger,  disease,  and 
natural  disasters.     He  renewed  the  U.S.  pledge  to 
work  bilaterally  and  mul tilaterally  to  reduce  the 
ravages  of  the  manmade  disaster  that  is  drug  abuse. 

The  Committee  approved  without  vote,  and  with 
only  minor  amendments ,   the  three  resolutions  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission.       It  also  approved  two 
other  draft  resolutions  introduced  in  the  Committee. 
On  May  12  the  plenary  ECOSOC  adopted  without  vote 
all  five  resolutions,  of  which  three  were  particu- 
larly significant. 

The  first  resolution        recognizing  that  the 
current  world  drug  abuse  situation  required  con- 
tinuing vigilance  by  the  Commission,  authorized 
a  fifth  special  session  of  the  Commission  in  1978 
in  addition  to  the  regular  biennial  session  scheduled 
for  1977.     The  second  resolution_/  urged  governments 
to  enact  whatever  national  legislation  was  required 
to  make  financing  drug  trafficking  a  crime.  The 
third,^^/  noting  that  there  was  effective  cooperation 
between  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  and 
governments  seeking  to  reduce  illicit  drug  traf- 
ficking and,   further,   that  requests  for  assistance 
from  the  Fund  exceeded  its  resources,  reiterated 
previous  ECOSOC  appeals  for  "generous  and  sustained" 
contributions  to  the  Fund. 


38/  Resolution  2001  (LX)  . 
39/  Resolution  2002  (LX) . 
'^/  Resolution  2004  (LX) . 
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On  May  12  and  13  ECOSOC  elected  individuals 
to  serve  on  the  International  Narcotics  Control 
Board  for  terms  beginning  March  2,   1977.     After  the 
election,  lots  were  drawn  to  determine  which  members 
would  hold  5-year  terms  and  which  3-year  terms. 
Experts  from  the  following  countries  were  selected 
for  3-year  terms:     Colombia,  Egypt,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Tunisia.  Selected 
for  5-year  terms  were  the  members  from  France,  Iran, 
Italy,  Poland,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United 
States  .-y/ 

On  July  22,   the  Policy  and  Program  Coordination 
Committee  of  the  61st  session  of  ECOSOC  approved 
without  a  vote  a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  and  18  other  states  reconfirming  the  adminis- 
trative separation  of  the  Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs 
and  the  secretariat  of  the  International  Narcotics 
Control  Board.     The  plenary  ECOSOC  adopted  the  reso- 
lution,  also  without  vote,  on  August  3.^/  The 
United  States  strongly  supported  this  resolution 
because  the  Division  and  the  Board  perform  essen- 
tially different  functions. 


General  Assembly 

The  Third  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assembly 
considered  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  briefly  at  three 
meetings  between  November  25  and  29  as  part  of  its 
overall  consideration  of  the  report  of  ECOSOC. 

Speaking  on  November  26,   the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive,  Jean  Picker,   urged  universal  participation  in 
two  narcotics  control  treaties,   the  1961  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  its  1972  Amending 
Protocol.     She  commended  the  Fund  for  its  program 
initiatives  in  Burma  and  Pakistan  and  expressed 
concern  that  more  generous  support  for  the  Fund  had 
not  been  forthcoming.     She  concluded  by  assuring 
Committee  members  that  "the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  continue  its  active  support  for  national 
and  international  efforts  to  counter  the  spread  and 
harmful  effects"  of  drug  abuse. 

On  November  29  the  Third  Committee  approved 
without  a  vote  a  resolution,   introduced  by  France  and 
sponsored  by  12  states,   calling  upon  governments  to 
accede  to  the  1971  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances.    On  December  16  the  General  Assembly,  also 
without  vote,   adopted  the  resolution. 


k\l  Betty  C.  Gough. 

Resolution  2017  (LXI)  . 
43^/  Resolution  31/125. 
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UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 


The  UN  Fund  maintained  68  projects   in  1976  at 
a  cost  of  $6.7  million.     These  projects,  primarily 
in  developing  countries,  are  designed  to  strengthen 
national  control  measures,  reduce  illicit  demand, 
and  discourage  drug  abuse  through  education.  The 
Fund  pursued  its  successful  collaboration  with  the 
Government  of  Turkey  by  agreeing  to  provide  an 
aerial  mul t ispectral  opium  poppy  sensing  system  to 
locate  illicit  poppy  cultivation.     It  also  expanded 
its  successful  law  enforcement  assistance  program 
in  Afghanistan.     Breaking  new  ground,   the  Fund 
undertook  a  $6.5  million  program  in  Burma  and  a 
$3.3  million  program  in  Pakistan.     Both  programs 
will  include  elements  of  law  enforcement  assistance, 
income  and  crop  substitution  pilot  work,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation. 

During  1976  the  Fund,  with  support  from  the 
United  States,   intensified  its  continuing  campaign 
to  attract  larger  contributions  from  a  greater  number 
of  countries.     By  the  end  of  the  year,   the  Fund  had 
received  a  total  of  almost  $23.7  million  from  65 
governments.     Of  this,   the  United  States  had  con- 
tributed $18  million. 


Other  Activities 

The  1971  Convention  on  Psychotropic  Substances 
entered  into  force  on  August  16,   1976,   90  days  after 
ratification  by  the  40th  state.     By  year's  end,  41 
states  had  become  parties.     The  Convention  extends 
to  such  substances  as  hallucinogens,  amphetamines, 
and  barbiturates  controls  formerly  applying  only  to 
narcotic  drugs.     While  the  United  States  is  not  yet 
a  party  to  the  Convention,   it  has  provisionally 
applied  most  of  the  control  and  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  Convention  pending  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  appropriate  enabling  legislation. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

At  its   fourth  session,   held  in  New  York  from 
June  21  to  July  2,   1976,   the  Committee  on  Crime 
Prevention  and  Control   (an  expert  body  on  which 
members  serve  in  their  personal  capacities^ )  ex- 
amined and  commented  on  in  detail  the  plans  and 
program  of  the  United  Nations   in  the  field  of  crime 
prevention  and  control,   including  the  agenda  for 


44_/  Richard  W.  Velde,  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
was  a  member. 
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the  Sixth  UN  Congress  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  the  Treatment  of  Offenders,   to  be  held  in 
Sydney,  Australia,   in  1980.     The  Committee  also 
completed  drafting  a  Code  of  Conduct  for  Law  En- 
forcement Officials  and  an  extension  of  the  applica- 
bility of  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners. 

The  Committee  undertook  the  drafting  of  the 
Code  of  Conduct  for  Law  Enforcement  Officials  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  General  Assembly  in 
a  resolution  adopted  in  1975  that  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  torture.     A  number  of  other  draft  codes 
had  been  discussed  earlier  in  various  bodies,  and 
the  Committee  had  the  benefit  of  this  work.  The 
Committee's  draft  code,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously and  sent  forward  for  consideration  in  1977 
by  the  Commission  on  Social  Development,  ECOSOC,  and 
the  General  Assembly,  was  an  attempt  to  achieve  a 
judicious  balance  between  the  obligations  of  law 
enforcement  officials  to  respect  the  human  rights 
of  persons  they  deal  with  in  their  communities  and 
the  obligations  of  communities  to  support  the  law- 
ful activities  of  such  officials. 

In  working  on  the  Standard  Minimum  Rules,  the 
Committee  was  responding  to  an  ECOSOC  request  that 
it  study  the  range  of  application  of  the  Rules,  with 
particular  attention  to  violations  occurring  in  the 
initial  stages  of  detention  where  persons  have  been 
arrested  or  detained  without  charges  being  preferred. 
The  Committee  decided  to  cover  such  contingencies, 
where  human  rights  violations  seem  most  likely  to 
occur,  by  drafting  a  new  Rule  95  which  explicitly 
extends  the  protections  contained  in  other  sections 
of  the  Rules  to  "persons  arrested  or  imprisoned 
without  charge."     Its  unanimous  recommendation  was 
forwarded  to  the  Commission  on  Social  Development 
for  transmittal  to  ECOSOC. 


DISASTER  RELIEF 

During  1976  the  UN  Disaster  Relief  Office 
(UNDRO)  provided  assistance  and  helped  coordinate 
relief  efforts  for  disasters  that  included  earth- 
quakes in  Guatemala,  Afghanistan,   Italy,  Indonesia, 
Philippines,  Ecuador,  and  Turkey;   floods  in  Afghan- 
istan, Ethiopia,  Pakistan,  Burma,  and  Honduras;  a 
typhoon  in  the  Philippines;   a  hurricane  in  Mexico; 
an  epidemic  in  Sudan  and  Zaire;   drought  in  Aden;  and 
an  aircraft  accident  in  Bolivia. 

As  customary,   both  ECOSOC  and  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  resolutions  during  1976  asking 
member  states,  appropriate  UN  agencies,  and  other 
organizations  to  continue  and  intensify  their 
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special  assistance  to  certain  countries  suffering 
acutely  from  disasters.     Resolutions  of  this  kind 
were  adopted  without  vote  by  ECOSOC  in  May  with  re- 
spect to  the  earthquake  in  Guatemala,  cyclones  and 
drought  in  the  Malagasy  Republic,  and  the  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  Ethiopia;   and  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  November  and  December  with  respect  to  the 
drought  in  Cape  Verde  and,   again,   the  drought- 
stricken  areas  of  Ethiopia. 

UNDRO  meanwhile  continued  the  process  of  im- 
proving its  own  operations  pursuant  to  a  1974  Gen- 
eral Assembly  resolution,  as  supplemented  by  two 
1975  resolutions.     This  involved  strengthening 
UNDRO ' s  capacity  both  in  the  fields  of  relief  co- 
ordination, which  was  the  priority  focus  of  the  1974 
resolution,  and  in  the  fields  of  pre-disaster  plan- 
ning and  prevention.     The  expansion  of  UNDRO ' s 
staff  from  11  to  the  targeted  number  of  49  profes- 
sional and  clerical  personnel  was  nearly  completed. 
An  operations  and  communications  center  for  relief 
coordination  was  added  to  UNDRO ' s  offices  in  Geneva, 
and  a  liaison  office  was  established  in  New  York. 
UNDRO  made  cooperative  agreements  with  various  other 
UN  agencies  covering  their  role  in  disaster  relief, 
including  arrangements  with  UNDP  under  which  the 
UNDP  Resident  Representatives  would,  in  the  event 
of  disasters  in  their  respective  countries,  serve 
as  a  coordinating     and  communications  point  for 
UNDRO.     Arrangements  were  also  made  with  other  UN 
agencies  for  participation  in  disaster  prevention 
and  pre-disaster  planning  activities. 

UN  Disaster  Relief  Coordinator  Faruk  Berkol 
(Turkey)  named  a  five-man  advisory  panel  of  experts 
to  meet  with  him  from  time  to  time  to  provide  ad- 
vice both  on  the  steps  taken  to  strengthen  UNDRO ' s 
operational  capacity  and  on  the  ongoing  performance 
of  those  operations.^     The  first  meeting  with  the 
panel  was  held  in  Geneva  in  October.     Mr.  Berkol 
also  held  two  meetings  in  Geneva  in  May  and  June 
with  representatives  from  donor  countries  (including 
the  United  States)   to  exchange  views  on  the  opera- 
tion of  his  office. 

During  1976,   ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly 
concentrated,  with  respect  to  UNDRO,  on  the  question 
of  the  source  of  funding  for  the  additional  "core" 
(i.e.,   administrative  and  operational)   expenses  of 
UNDRO  resulting  from  the  earlier  resolutions  on 
strengthening  UNDRO,  with  a  view  to  rationalizing 


45/  The  panel  consists  of  experts  from  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Norway,   the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,   the  U.S. 
member  being  General  E.  E.  Anderson  (USMC  ret.),  Director 
of  the  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  AID. 
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and  regularizing  UNDRO ' s  funding.     The  main  elements 
of  the  funding  situation  consisted  of:     (1)   the  con- 
tinued funding  from  the  UN  regular  budget  for  the 
pre-1975  level  of  UNDRO ' s  staff  and  other  core  ex- 
penses;  and  (2)   funding  from  a  voluntary  trust  fund 
established  pursuant  to  the  1974  and  1975  resolu- 
tions for  the  additional  core  expenses,  as  well  as 
for  technical  assistance  program  costs  for  disaster 
prevention  and  planning  activities. 

The  1974  resolution  had  called  for  voluntary 
funding  of  the  additional  core  expenses  through 
1977,  with  funding  thereafter  subject  to  review  in 
the  light  of  experience.     Hence  both  ECOSOC  and  the 
General  Assembly  took  up  the  question  of  onward 
funding  in  order  to  give  guidance  to  the  Secretary 
General  in  preparing  the  1978-79  budget. 

The  United  States  contributed  $750,000  to  the 
trust  fund  in  1975,   $250,000  in  1976,  and  pledged 
another  $250,000  for  1977.     Nine  other  donor  coun- 
tries contributed  or  pledged  sufficient  additional 
funds  to  reach  the  anticipated  $3.5  million  needed 
for  this  3-year  period.     Various  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States  and  other  donor  countries  as 
well  as  disaster-prone  countries,   took  the  view  that 
a  shift  to  the  regular  budget  of  those  core  expenses 
met  from  voluntary  contributions  would  be  advisable 
both  for  the  sake  of  providing  an  assured  source  of 
funding  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  financial  burden  more  evenly. 

On  August  3  ECOSOC  adopted  without  vote  a 
resolution, Ai/  sponsored  in  the  Policy  and  Program 
Coordination  Committee  by  the  United  States  and  11 
others,  which  recommended  that  the  31st  General 
Assembly  consider  the  most  appropriate  means  of  fi- 
nancing UNDRO  after  1977,   taking  into  account  the 
views  expressed  by  delegations.     The  resolution  also 
called  on  governments  to  support  the  trust  fund 
during  197  7. 

The  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  UNDRO  at  five  meetings  between  Novem- 
ber 19  and  December  3,  approving  without  vote  on  the 
latter  day  a  draft  resolution  introduced  by  Sweden 
and  sponsored  by  34  states,   including  the  United 
States.     The  resolution  requested  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral  (1)   to  submit  to  the  32nd  Assembly,  through 
ECOSOC,  proposals  for  a  continued  sound  financial 
basis  for  the  core  program,  including  proposals 
for  the  transfer,  over  a  period  of  time,  of  appro- 
priate costs  from  voluntary  funding  to  the  UN  regu- 
lar budget;  and  (2)   to  include  in  the  draft  program 


46/  Resolution  2016  (LXI) . 
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budget  for  1978-79  a  provision  for  financing  "a 
substantial  portion"  of  those  core  costs  currently 
financed  from  the  voluntary  trust  fund  as  an  initial 
step  in  this  process.     The  Swedish  Representative, 
in  introducing  the  draft,  explained  that  the  sponsors 
were  of  the  view  that  "a  substantial  portion"  should 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  501.      (While  most  of  the  spon- 
sors in  fact  believed  that  all  core  costs  should  in 
time  be  met  from  the  regular  budget,   the  501  com- 
promise was  agreed  to  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
equally  important  effort  by  the  United  States  and 
certain  other  countries  to  hold  down  the  overall 
regular  budget.) 

In  other  provisions  the  resolution  also  ex- 
tended the  trust  fund  for  2  years   (through  1979} 
and  appealed  to  governments  for  contributions;  re- 
quested the  Secretary  General  to  study  the  question 
of  field  coordination  by  UNDP  Resident  Representa- 
tives; and  requested  ECOSOC  to  review  alternative 
sources  of  funding  for  UNDRO ' s  technical  assistance 
activities . 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution 
without  vote  on  December  21 


UN  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  REFUGEES 

The  principal  function  of  the  UNHCRill/  is  to 
provide  legal  and  political  protection  for  refugees 
and  to  develop  and  promote  permanent  solutions  for 
refugee  problems.     Interim  and  emergency  care  is 
also  provided  to  refugees  in  places  of  temporary 
asylum.     Such  responsibilities  are  carried  out  on 
behalf  of  refugees  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
Statute  of  the  Office  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1950.^-9/     The  UNHCR,  under  the  direction 
of  the  UN  Secretary  General,   from  time  to  time  also 
undertakes  special  activities  for  displaced  persons 
outside  his  mandate. 


47/  Resolution  31/173. 

4_8/  Prince  Sadruddin  Aga  Khan  (Iran)  is  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 

4^/  In  general,  those  persons  who  are  outside  their 
country  of  nationality  because  they  have  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution  by  reason  of  race,  religion,  nationality,  or 
political  opinion  and,  because  of  such  fear,  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the 
Government  of  their  nationality. 
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An  Executive  Committee  o£  31  states,^  which 
meets  annually,  reviews  and  supervises  the  work  of 
the  High  Commissioner.     The  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  27th  session,  which  was  held  in  Geneva,  October 
4-12,   1976,  was  James  M.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Coordinator 
for  Humanitarian  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 


Legal  and  Political  Protection 

The  international  protection  of  refugees  in- 
cludes ensuring  that  they  are  granted  political 
asylum  and  that  those  who  wish  to  do  so  voluntarily 
are  returned  to  their  country  of  origin  without 
penalty  for  having  fled.     To  facilitate  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  refugees  around  the  world,   UNHCR  is  also 
concerned  with  their  right  to  work,  to  practice 
their  religion,   and  to  receive  social  benefits  under 
the  law. 

The  basic  legal  implements  for  protection  are 
the  1951  Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Re- 
fugees, which  is  restricted  to  persons  who  became 
refugees  as  a  result  of  events  occurring  before 
1951,  and  the  1967  Protocol  which  removes  the  time 
limit  on  eligibility.     States  acceding  to  these 
international  treaties  accept  provisions  explicitly 
prohibiting  the  return  of  a  refugee,   in  any  manner 
whatsoever,   to  any  country  in  which  his  or  her  life 
or  freedom  would  be  threatened  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  particular 
social  group,  or  political  opinion.     At  the  same 
time,  however,   the  refugee  has  obligations  to  the 
country  in  which  he  finds  himself  and  is  required 
to  conform  to  its  laws  and  regulations  as  well  as 
to  measures  taken  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order . 

In  spite  of  sustained  efforts  by  the  UNHCR  to 
promote  further  accessions  to  the  1951  Convention 
and  the  1967  Protocol,   slow  progress  has  been  made 
in  recent  years.     During  1976  Guinea-Bissau  and 
Iran  adhered  to  both  the  Convention  and  the  Protocol, 
and  Portugal  adhered  to  the  Protocol.     By  the  end 
of  the  year,   69  states  were  parties  to  one  or  both 
treaties.     The  United  States  is  a  party  to  the 
Protocol . 


5^/  Algeria,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  China,  Colombia,  Denmark,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  Greece,  Holy  See,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Lebanon, 
Malagasy  Republic,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Tanzania,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Uganda,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 
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Material  Assistance  Program 

The  High  Commissioner's  program  of  material 
assistance,  begun  in  1955,  provides  emergency  re- 
lief,  facilitates  voluntary  repatriation,  promotes 
resettlement,  and  furthers  integration  into  the  host 
societies,  utilizing  voluntary  agencies  and  host 
governments  for  the  conduct  of  operations .     In  allo- 
cating material  assistance  resources  in  response  to 
a  host  government's  request,   the  UNHCR  takes  into 
account  the  amount  of  assistance  being  provided  from 
other  sources,  prevailing  local  conditions,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 

In  1976  UNHCR  estimated  there  were  substantially 
more  than  a  million  refugees  in  Africa.     In  addition 
to  the  refugees  displaced  in  newly  independent  coun- 
tries formerly  under  Portuguese  administration, 
there  were  also  new  groups  of  refugees  from  southern 
Africa  who  required  assistance.     Apart  from  the  dis- 
location of  persons  in  Angola,  the  largest  single 
group  of  refugees  assisted  were  those  from  Burundi 
who  are  now  located  in  Tanzania.     A  program  for  the 
rural  settlement  of  refugees  from  Ethiopia  in  the 
Sudan  was  an  ongoing  activity.     There  were  also 
some  25,000  refugees  from  Southern  Rhodesia  in  Mo- 
zambique.    The  UNHCR  was  also  concerned  with  the 
repatriation  of  many  refugees  to  Mozambique  and 
Guinea-Bissau  and  special  funds  were  provided  for 
this  purpose. 

A  new  refugee  situation  came  to  the  forefront 
during  the  year,   involving  an  estimate  of  up  to 
50,000  refugees  from  Western  Sahara  who  were  in 
Algeria.     The  UNHCR  was  able  to  provide  some  modest 
assistance  to  this  group.      (See  p.   333  for  more  on 
the  Western  Sahara.) 

Quite  apart  from  the  problem  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees,  who  do  not  fall  within  the  High  Commis- 


refugee  problems.     Refugees  living  in  or  near  Beirut 
suffered  in  particular.     The  UNHCR,   together  with 
other  organizations,  succeeded  in  evacuating  2,700 
to  safe-havens.     Of  this  group,   2,300  were  accepted 
by  the  United  States.     Elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East, 
there  also  remained  approximately  4,000  refugees  in 
Egypt  who  were  of  concern  to  the  UNHCR. 

The  UNHCR  estimated  that  there  were  still  some 
560,000  refugees  in  Europe.  The  UNHCR  concentrated 
its  main  efforts  on  the  more  recently  arrived  of 


5^  In  accordance  with  a  General  Assembly  decision  in 
1950,  the  Palestinian  refugees  are  not  within  the  concern  of 
the  High  Commissioner  but  rather  that  of  UNRWA.   (See  p.  15.) 


Lebanon  created  new 
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these  refugees  who  came  mainly  from  Indochina, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.     The  flow  of  refugees 
from  Eastern  Europe  also  continued  at  a  steady  level 
in  1976. 

The  program  of  assistance  to  refugees  in  Latin 
America  intensified  in  1976  with  the  residual  prob- 
lem of  refugees  from  Chile  and  the  need  to  provide 
assistance  to  refugees,  mainly  of  Chilean  origin, 
in  Argentina  where  there  were  problems  of  public 
order  and  security.     The  UNHCR  issued  a  special 
appeal  during  1976  for  resettlement  opportunities 
for  the  refugees  located  in  Argentina.     By  mid-year 
there  remained  some  10,000  registered  refugees  in 
that  country,  many  of  whom  were  totally  dependent 
on  the  UNHCR  for  bare  subsistence.     There  were  also 
some  60,000  refugees  in  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, many  of  whom  were  of  European  origin  and  were 
aged  and  handicapped,   requiring  specialized  assist- 
ance . 


Special  Projects 

In  accordance  with  various  resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly,   the  UNHCR  undertook  a  number  of 
special  humanitarian  programs  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  which  were  funded  from  special  appeals. 
Some  of  these  were  the  continuation  of  programs 
initiated  in  prior  years.     The  program  of  assistance 
to  the  dislocated  people  on  Cyprus,  which  began  in 
the  summer  of  1974,  remained  a  major  effort.  Large 
allocations  were  made  for  health,   food,  shelter, 
education,  and  agriculture. 

The  UNHCR  was  also  much  concerned  with  assist- 
ance to  refugees  from  and  in  Indochina.     He  also 
provided  assistance  for  repatriation.     Much  of  his 
program  involved  some  70-80,000  refugees  in  camps 
in  Thailand,  and  some  money  was  also  given  to  the 
governments  of  Laos  and  Vietnam  for  the  care  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.     A  program  of  re- 
settlement for  Indochinese  refugees  was  another 
important  activity.     Most  of  these  refugees  went 
to  the  United  States  or  France,  while  smaller 
numbers  resettled  in  other  countries.     The  UNHCR 
expressed  particular  concern  with  the  growing  number 
of  refugees  who  fled  Indochina  in  small  boats  seek- 
ing safe-havens  in  East  Asia.     In  addition  to  the 
need  to  develop  permanent  resettlement  opportuni- 
ties,  the  High  Commissioner  was  concerned  with  the 
question  of  legal  protection  for  this  growing 
group . 

In  late  1976  the  UNHCR  was  requested  to  coord- 
inate UN  relief  agencies  in  a  comprehensive  program 
of  assistance  in  Angola.     These  activities  were  in 
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the  organizational  phase  by  the  end  of  the  year  and 
involved  a  program  of  relief  for  a  1-year  period. 


Finances 

At  its  1976  session,   the  UNHCR  Executive  Com- 
mittee approved  a  revised  target  for  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  the  regular  program  in  1976  of 
$14,851,000  and  a  target  for  1977  of  $16,663,000. 
The  United  States  contributed  $1,168,000  toward 
the  1976  program.     In  addition,   the  United  States 
was  also  a  large  contributor  in  1976  to  various 
of  the  UNHCR  special  projects.     These  included 
over  $29  million  for  the  program  on  Cyprus  and 
$6  million  for  assistance  to  Indochinese  refugees 
in  Thailand  and  their  eventual  resettlement.  Smaller 
amounts  were  contributed  for  other  special  projects, 
including  assistance  to  refugees  returning  to  Mo- 
zambique from  neighboring  countries. 


General  Assembly  Consideration 

The  Third  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  the  annual  report  of  the  UNHCR  and 
related  matters  at  five  meetings  in  mid-November 
1976.     On  November  17  it  approved  by  consensus  a 
draft  resolution  sponsored  by  44  states,  including 
the  United  States,   that  in  its  most  important  para- 
graphs  (1)   requested  the  UNHCR  to  intensify  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  permanent  and  speedy  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  his  Office  through  voluntary  re- 
patriation and  assistance  in  rehabilitation  of  re- 
turnees,  integration  in  countries  of  asylum,  or 
resettlement  in  other  countries  as  needed;  and  (2) 
urged  governments  to  strengthen  their  support  for 
the  UNHCR's  humanitarian  activities  by  facilitating 
his  efforts  in  the  field  of  international  protection, 
cooperating  in  the  promotion  of  permanent  and  speedy 
solutions,  and  providing  the  necessary  financial 
support.     The  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session 
adopted  the  resolution  by  consensus  on  November  30r_/ 


UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

One  of  the  oldest  UN  organizations,  UNICEF  has 
ministered  to  the  needs  of  children  for  over  three 
decades,  first  in  terms  of  emergency  relief  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  and  later  working  for  their  long- 
range  development  and  well-being  as  citizens  of  the 
future  in  the  developing  countries.  UNICEF  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  secretariat  located  in  New  York  and 


52/  Resolution  31/35. 
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headed  by  an  Executive  Director,  Henry  R.  .Labouisse 
(U.S.)'     An  Executive  Board  of  30  state  553/ chosen 
by  ECOSOC  sets  UNICEF's  policy,  approves  programs 
presented  by  the  Executive  Director,   and  reviews 
progress.     The  Board,  which  meets  annually,  held  its 
1976  session  in  New  York  from  May  17  to  28. 


Program  Commitments 

The  Board  approved  commitments  totalling  $90.8 
million.     Program  aid  accounted  for  $77  million, 
while  the  balance  of  $13.8  million  was  for  adminis- 
trative services.     The  Board  also  "noted"  29  pro- 
jects, estimated  at  $56  million,   it  considered 
worthy  of  support,   if  financing  through  special- 
purpose  contributions  became  available. 

Geographically,   $21.8  million  of  the  new  com- 
mitments were  for  Africa;   $17.8  million  for  East 
Asia  and  Pakistan;   $0.3  million  for  South  Central 
Asia;   $3.1  million  for  the  Eastern  Mediterranean; 
$4.7  million  for  the  Americas;  and  $4.3  million  for 
interregional  projects.     In  addition,   $25  million 
was  for  program  support  services  for  all  the  above. 

After  the  end  of  the  Board  session,  additional 
commitments  of  $36  million  were  made  during  1976  by 
mail  poll  of  the  members,  based  on  contributions  or 
funds  -  in- trust  for  noted  projects  and  emergency  re- 
lief and  allocations  from  the  UN  Fund  for  Population 
Activities . 

In  1976  UNICEF  assistance  went  to  projects  in 
103  countries.     At  the  end  of  the  year  program  ex- 
penditures were  estimated  at  about  $113  million 
(including  f unds - in - trus t) .     Some  $82  million  went 
directly  to  programs,  of  which  53%  were  for  child 
health,   21%  for  education,   11%  for  child  nutrition, 
7%  for  country  planning  and  project  preparation, 
6%   for  social  welfare  services,   1%  for  emergency 
relief,   and  1%  for  general  uses.     Program  support 
services  amounted  to  $19  million,  and  administrative 
services  came  to  $12  million. 

At  the  annual  pledging  conference  for  UNICEF, 
held  in  New  York  on  November  4,   the  United  States 
pledged  $20  million  for  1977,   the  same  sum  as  was 
contributed  in  1976.     In  doing  so,   the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Executive  Board,  Michael  N.  Scelsi, 


5_3/  Members  in  1976  were  Benin,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria,  Canada, 
Central  African  Empire,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Egypt,  Finland,  France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Guinea,  India,  Indonesia,  Italy, 
Japan,  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Rwanda,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thailand,  Uganda,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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said  that  the  pledge  reflected  the  continuing  high 
regard  and  support  of  the  United  States  for  the  ob- 
jectives and  ideals  of  UNICEF.     From  the  pledges 
made,  or  reasonably  expected  following  necessary 
legislative  and  other  action,  about  $92  million  was 
anticipated  for  UNICEF  in  1977. 


Basic  Services  for  Children 

The  precarious  situation  of  children,  which  had 
led  UNICEF  in  1974  to  adopt  a  "Declaration  of  an 
emergency  for  children  in  developing  countries  as 
a  result  of  the  current  economic  crisis,"  deterior- 
ated further  throughout  1975,  but  improved  somewhat 
in  1976.     This  was  largely  due  to  better  harvests 
and  a  measure  of  global  economic  recovery. 

In  reporting  to  the  Board  in  1976,  the  Executive 
Director  noted  that  UNICEF  had  been  advocating  an 
expansion  of  the  basic  services  essential  for  the 
well-being  of  children.     The  approach  taken  depended 
for  its  success  on  the  active  participation  of  the 
community  itself  in  a  group  of  interrelated  and 
mutually  supportive  activities,  such  as  maternal  and 
child  health  care  (including  family  planning) ,  safe 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  in  the  villages, 
better  nutrition,  basic  education,  and  the  provision 
of  simple  village  technology  to  lighten  the  daily 
tasks  of  those  caring  for  children. 

The  Board  approved  a  draft  resolution  (prepared 
by  a  working  group  in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipated) ,  which  would  have  the  UN  General  Assembly 
urge  developing  countries  to  incorporate  low-cost, 
community-oriented,  basic  services  for  children  into 
their  national  development  strategies.     On  August  4, 
without  a  vote,  ECOSOC  endorsed  the  draft  resolution 
and  recommended  it  to  the  General  Assembly  for  adop- 
tion.    The  Assembly,   in  turn,  adopted  it  without  a 
vote  on  December  21. 

ECOSOC  also  adopted,  without  vote,  a  resolution 
endorsing  a  target  for  UNICEF  of  $200  million  in  an- 
nual revenue  from  all  sources.     The  United  States  was 
one  of  seven  states  sponsoring  a  similar  resolution 
in  the  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assembly. 
That  resolution  was  approved  in  committee  on  Novem- 
ber 29  and  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  both  times  without  vote  .^2./ 


54/  Resolution  31/167. 
55/  Resolution  31/168. 
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International  Year  of  the  Child 


The  UNICEF  Executive  Director  reported  to  the 
Board  that  there  was  growing  support  among  organiza- 
tions for  holding  an  international  year  of  the  child 
in  1979,  but  that  support  from  governments  remained 
a  crucial  and  somewhat  unknown  factor.     He  said  that 
if  such  a  year  were  to  be  decided  on,   it  was  essen- 
tial that  it  be  a  great  success.     A  report  on  "Mea- 
sures and  Modalities  to  Ensure  the  Adequate  Prepara- 
tion, Support,  and  Financing  of  an  International 
Year  of  the  Child,"  prepared  by  the  UNICEF  Executive 
Director  for  the  UN  Secretary  General,  was  the  basis 
for  consideration  of  this  question  by  ECOSOC.  On 
August  5,   the  61st  ECOSOC  adopted  a  decision  recom- 
mending that  the  General  Assembly  (1)  proclaim  1979 
as  the  "International  Year  of  the  Child,"  provided 
that  general  objectives  were  agreed  upon  and  arrange- 
ments made  to  ensure  adequate  financing;    (2)  call 
upon  all  appropriate  organs  and  organizations  of  the 
UN  system  to  participate;  and  (3)   designate  UNICEF  as 
the  lead  agency  for  the  Year.     ECOSOC  also  requested 
the  Secretary  General  to  submit  revised  cost  esti- 
mates to  the  General  Assembly,  as  it  had  considered 
those  in  the  original  report   ($7  million  to  $8  mil- 
lion)  too  high.     (On  November  10  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral revised  the  costs  downward  to  $4.2  million.) 

On  December  21,  the  31st  General  Assembly  ad- 
opted without  vote  a  resolution  ,56/   recommended  by 
its  Second  Committee,  proclaiming  1979  as  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Child,  with  the  following  gen- 
eral objectives:     (1)   to  provide  a  framework  for 
advocacy  on  behalf  of  children  and  for  enhancing 
the  awareness  of  the  special  needs  of  children  on 
the  part  of  decision-makers  and  the  public  and  (2) 
to  promote  recognition  of  the  fact  that  programs 
for  children  should  be  an  integral  part  of  economic 
and  social  development  plans,  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing,  in  both  the  long-term  and  the  short-term,  sus- 
tained activities  for  the  benefit  of  children  at 
the  national  and  international  levels.     In  other 
provisions,   the  resolution  designated  UNICEF  as  lead 
agency  of  the  UN  system  for  the  Year  and  the  UNICEF 
Executive  Director  as  coordinator  of  the  Year's 
activities;  appealed  to  governments  to  make  contri- 
butions or  pledges  to  the  Year  through  UNICEF;  and 
requested  the  UNICEF  Executive  Director  to  report 
through  ECOSOC  to  the  32nd  General  Assembly  on  pro- 
gress in  preparing  for  the  Year. 

Administrative  Matters 

The  Executive  Board's  Committee  on  Administra- 
tion and  Finance   (of  which  the  United  States  is  one 


56/  Resolution  31/169. 
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of  18  members)  met  for  2  days  during  the  Board's 
annual  meeting.     In  addition  to  considering  the  fi- 
nancial reports  for  past  years  and  the  3-year  finan- 
cial plan  for  1976-78,   the  Committee  took  special 
note  of  the  progress  made  in  the  implementation  of 
recommendations  stemming  from  the  management  survey 
made  in  1974  by  the  Scandinavian  Institutes  for  Ad- 
ministrative Research.     The  Committee  agreed  that 
commendable  progress  had  been  made  in  placing  more 
women  in  professional  positions  and  in  increasing 
the  numbers  of  professional  staff  from  developing 
countries.     A  number  of  members,   including  the  United 
States,  stressed,  however,   that  the  Secretariat 
should  continue  its  efforts  to  insure  that  more  wo- 
men occupy  senior  posts. 

About  30%  of  UNICEF's  annual  income  comes  from 
nongovernmental  sources,  and  of  these  the  sale  of 
greeting  cards  is  the  principal  source.  Apparently 
as  a  result  of  the  world  economic  situation  as  well 
as  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  30th  General 
Assembly  in  1975  linking  Zionism  to  racism,  there 
had  been  a  decrease  in  card  sales  in  several  leading 
countries.     As  a  result,  sales  were  15.8%  below 
budget  estimates.     Stronger  sales  efforts  were  urged, 
and  production  was  reduced  by  10%  for  the  following 
season . 


SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

ECOSOC's  Commission  for  Social  Development 
meets  biennially  and  did  not  meet  in  1976.  Some 
issues  on  social  development  nonetheless  were  con- 
sidered by  the  31st  General  Assembly. 


World  Social  Situation 

The  Third  Committee  considered  the  w^orld  social 
situation,  along  with  a  number  of  other  related 
issues,  at  21  meetings  between  October  21  and  Nov- 
ember 29.     The  basic  document  under  consideration 
was  the  1974  Report  on  the  World  Social  Situation 
(issued  by  the  UN  Secretariat  at  4-year  intervals) , 
which  showed  markedly  different  rates  of  progress 
in  this  area  among  countries.     The  report  concluded 
that  there  was  need  (1)   for  an  explicit  commitment 
to  the  International  Development  Strategy  and  to 
the  principles  of  the  1969  Declaration  on  Social 
Progress  and  Development;    (2)   to  improve  the  social 
policy-making  process  with  the  attendant  setting  of 
specific  targets  and  objectives;  and  (3)   to  estab- 
lish targets  at  the  national  level  to  be  achieved 
in  regard  to  food,  population,  and  environment. 

The  report  had  been  considered  by  the  Commission 
for  Social  Development  and  ECOSOC  in  1975,  but  lack 
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o£  time  led  the  30th  General  Assembly  to  defer  its 
consideration  of  the  report  until  the  31st  Assembly. 

On  November  17  the  Third  Committee  approved 
without  vote  a  draft  resolution  that  set  forth  sev- 
eral guidelines  for  the  Secretary  General  to  follow- 
in  the  preparation  of  future  reports,  such  as  a  more 
integrated  and  concise  text,  coverage  of  all  coun- 
tries and  territories,  use  of  a  wider  range  of 
sources,  and  use  of  the  mid-term  review  and  appraisal 
of  the  International  Development  Strategy  and  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  new  international  eco- 
nomic order  as  guidelines.     The  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly,  without  vote,  on 
December  13?^^ 

A  second  draft  resolution  on  the  world  social 
situation,   introduced  by  Pakistan  on  behalf  of  the 
Group  of  77   (the  developing  countries) ,  focused  on 
what  the  United  States  considered  tangential  issues. 
The  lengthy  draft  was  approved  in  the  Third  Commit- 
tee on  November  26  by  a  vote  of  91  to  0,  with  10 
abstentions   (U.S.),  and  later  adopted  in  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  13  by  a  recorded  vote  of  120 


tion  the  Assembly,   inter  alia ,    (1)   reaffirmed  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  each  state  and  people 
to  determine  freely  its  own  objectives  of  social 
development;    (2)   reaffirmed  that  the  elimination  of 
imperialism,  colonialism,   aggression,  foreign 
occupation,  all  forms  of  discrimination,   and  apart- 
heid was  a  precondition  for  social  and  economic 
progress;    (3)   affirmed  that  the  need  to  eliminate 
social  disparities  in  developing  countries  was  an 
important  reason  for  the  developed  countries  to  in- 
crease their  commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  new 
international  economic  order;   and  (4)   deeply  de- 
plored the  lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  some 
developed  countries  to  measures  designed  to  estab- 
lish the  new  international  economic  order.  In 
abstaining  on  the  resolution,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive in  the  Third  Committee,  Mrs.  Picker,  strongly 
criticized  the  debate  on  the  world  social  situation 
as  no  longer  one  of  social  goals  desired  by  both 
developing  and  developed  countries,  but  one  which 
had  resolved  itself  into  an  economic  debate  wedded 
to  only  one  economic  model  for  improvement.  She 
also  deplored  the  failure  of  the  group  of  developing 
countries  to  display  a  willingness  to  negotiate  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  resolution  that  could  be 
adopted  by  consensus. 


to  0,  with  12  abstentions 


In  the  resolu- 


5_Z/  Resolution  31/83. 
5£/  Resolution  31/84. 
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Rights  of  Disabled  Persons 

The  31st  General  Assembly  considered  two  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject  of  disabled  persons  and  ad- 
opted them  both  without  vote,  either  in  the  Third 
Committee  or  the  plenary  Assembly. 

The  first  resolution,   introduced  in  the  Third 
Committee  by  Belgium  and  ultimately  sponsored  by 
70  states,   including  the  United  States,    (1)  recom- 
mended that  all  states,   in  establishing  their  pol- 
icies, plans,  and  programs,  take  account  of  the 
rights  and  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration 
on  the  Rights  of  Disabled  Persons,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  30th  Assembly  in  December  1975;  and 
[2)   recommended  that  all  international  organizations 
and  agencies  concerned  should  include  in  their  pro- 
grams provisions  ensuring  the  effective  implementa- 
tion of  those  rights  and  principles.     The  resolution 
was  approved  by  the  Committee  on  November  1  and  ad- 
opted by  the  Assembly  on  December  13. _/ 

The  second    resolution,  which  proclaimed  1981 
as  "International  Year  for  Disabled  Persons,"  was 
introduced  by  Libya  and  sponsored  by  43  states,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.     The  objectives  of  the 
year  are  to  include   (1)  helping  the  disabled  to 
adjust  physically  and  psychologically  to  society, 
(2)  promoting  national  and  international  efforts  to 
assist  the  disabled,    (3)  encouraging  study  and  re- 
search,   (4)   educating  the  public  on  the  rights  of 
the  disabled,   and  (5)  promoting  measures  to  prevent 
disablement.     The  Secretary  General  was  requested 
to  elaborate,   in  consultation  with  member  states 
and  interested  organizations,  a  draft  program  for 
the  year  and  to  submit  it  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1977.     The  resolution  was  approved  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  November  25  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly 
on  December  16.^^/ 


National  Experience  in  Achieving  Social  Progress 

The  topic,  "National  experience  in  achieving 
far-reaching  social  and  economic  changes  for  the 
purpose  of  social  progress,"  originally  proposed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.,  has  been  on  the  agenda  of  ECOSOC,  the 
Commission  on  Social  Development,  or  the  General 
Assembly  intermittently  since  1971.     A  report  of 
the  Secretary  General  on  this  topic,  requested  by 
the  29th  Assembly  in  1974,  was  before  the  31st  As- 
sembly.    Two  draft  resolutions  were  introduced. 


59/  Resolution  31/82. 
60/  Resolution  31/123. 
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The  first,  introduced  by  India  and  sponsored 
by  11  states,  emphasized  the  importance  of  coopera- 
tives of  all  kinds,  in  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries,  for  the  achievement  of  social  and 
economic  benefits  to  all  sections  of  society.  It 
invited  states  and  relevant  organizations  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  General  on  their  experience  in  pro- 
moting the  cooperative  movement  and  requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  report  to  the  Assembly  at  its 
33rd  session  in  1978.     The  resolution  was  approved 
without  vote  by  the  Committee  on  November  10  and 
adopted  without  vote  by  the  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 30.11/ 

The  second  draft  resolution,  introduced  by  the 
Ukrainian  S.S.R.  and  sponsored  by  17  states,  inter 
alia ,   (1)  considered  that  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  subjugation  and  dependence  such  as  aggression, 
foreign  occupation,  colonialism,  apartheid,  racism, 
and  all  forms  of  racial  discrimination  was  a  pre- 
requisite for  social  and  economic  advancement;  (2) 
called  on  the  Commission  for  Social  Development, 
ECOSOC,  and  the  regional  commissions  to  pay  special 
attention  to  studies  of  national  experience  in  car- 
rying out  far-reaching  socio-economic  changes  for 
the  purpose  of  social  progress;  and  (3)  requested 
the  Secretary  General  to  submit  to  the  33rd  Assem- 
bly, through  the  Social  Development  Commission  and 
ECOSOC,  "a  comprehensive  report  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  information  received  from  governments"  on 
national  experience  in  this  area.     The  resolution 
was  approved  on  November  17  by  a  vote  of  100  to  0, 
with  8  abstentions   (U.S.),  and  adopted  on  November 
30  by  a  vote  of  125  to  0,  with  9  abstentions  (U.  S.).  62/ 
The  United  States  found  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
resolution  objectionable.     Among  other  things,  it 
did  not  believe  the  goals  listed  in  point   (1)  above 
all  had  to  be  accomplished  before  social  progress 
could  be  made.     Further,   it  considered  the  requests 
for  additional  reports  duplicative  and  possibly 
counterproductive . 


Youth 

The  Third  Committee  of  the  31st  General  As- 
sembly considered  the  agenda  item  "Policies  and 
programs  relating  to  youth"  at  four  meetings  be- 
tween December  6  and  9.     Four  draft  resolutions 
were  introduced.  All  four  were  approved  without 
vote  on  December  9  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
plenary  Assembly  on  December  16,  also  without  vote. 


61/  Resolution  31/37. 


§11  Resolution  31/38. 
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The  first  resolution,  entitled  "Policies  and 
programs  relating  to  youth, "^V  was  introduced  by 
Romania  and  sponsored  by  32  states.     Among  other 
provisions,  it  (1)  appealed  to  all  states  and  ap- 
propriate organizations  to  foster  among  youth  re- 
spect for  all  peoples,  human  rights,  and  peace;  (2) 
urged  the  Secretary  General  to  continue  his  efforts 
to  promote  international  awareness  of  the  situation 
and  needs  of  youth  as  well  as  action  to  ensure  the 
full  participation  of  youth  in  UN  activities;  and 
(3)  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  submit  (a) 
to  the  34th  Assembly  in  1979  a  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1965  Declaration  on  the  Promotion 
among  Youth  of  the  Ideals  of  Peace,  Mutual  Respect, 
and  Understanding  between  Peoples,  and  (b)   to  the 
32nd  Assembly  a  progress  report  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cooperative  arrangement  among  youth  re- 
search and  information  centers.     Both  reports  were 
to  be  given  prior  consideration  by  the  Commission 
on  Social  Development  and  ECOSOC. 

The. second  resolution,  entitled  "Role  of 
youth, "^  was  introduced  by  India  and  ultimately 
sponsored  by  20  states.     The  resolution,   inter  alia , 
(1)   considered  that  the  development  process  and  the 
promotion  of  international  peace  and  security  would 
benefit  greatly  by  the  integration  of  youth  in  all 
related  activities;    (2)  urged  states  to  ensure  full 
and  effective  participation  by  youth  in  that  process; 
and  (3)  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  submit  a 
preliminary  report  to  the  32nd  Assembly  for  further 
consideration  of  the  role  of  youth  in  promoting  the 
objectives  of  the  United  Nations. 

(The  third  resolution,  concerning  the  UN  Vol- 
unteers program,   is  discussed  on  p.  130.) 

The  last  resolution,   introduced  by  Yugoslavia 
and  sponsored  by  eight  states,  was  entitled  "Chan- 
nels of  communication  with  youth  and  youth  organi- 
zations."^^  The  brief  resolution  invited  ECOSOC  to 
prepare,   through  the  Commission  for  Social  Develop- 
ment at  its  session  in  1977,  appropriate  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  best  channels  of  communication 
between  youth  and  youth  organizations  and  the  United 
Nations  on  national,  regional,   interregional,  and 
international  levels,  and  to  report  to  the  32nd 
Assembly . 


Resolution  31/129. 
64/  Resolution  31/130. 
65/  Resolution  31/132. 
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SCIENCE,   TECHNOLOGY,  AND  RESEARCH 


UN  ENVIRONMENT  PROGRAM 

UNEP  was  created  in  December  1972  by  resolution 
of  the  UN  General  Assembly,   in  response  to  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  UN  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment held  in  June  1972,  with  the  primary  mission  of 
providing  general  policy  guidance  for  the  direction 
and  coordination  of  environmental  programs  within 
the  UN  system.     The  Environment  Fund,   a  principal 
instrumentality  of  UNEP  and  the  result  of  a  U.S. 
initiative,  was  established  with  an  initial  funding 
goal  of  $100  million  over  the  first  5-year  period 
(1973-77)   to  finance  new  environmental  initiatives 
undertaken  within  the  system  and  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams already  under  way.     The  Environment  Coordina- 
tion Board,  chaired  by  the  Executive  Director  of 
UNEP,  was  designed  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  achie- 
ving coordination  of  environmental  programs.  Its 
membership  consists  of  all  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies,  the  IAEA,  and  other  significant  parts  of  the 
UN  system  that  undertake  environmental  programs . 

As  determined  by  the  first  session  of  the  58- 
member  policymaking  Governing  Councili^/ in  1973  and 
refined  at  subsequent  sessions,  UNEP's  program  pri- 
orities include:     (1)   the  development  of  environ- 
mentally sound  technology  related  to  human  settle- 
ments,  low-cost  building  techniques,  and  water  and 
waste  treatment;    (2)  human  and  environmental  health, 
including  the  development  of  environmental  health 
criteria,  an  assessment  of  the  effects  of  selected 
pollutants  on  human  health  and  the  environment,  and 
the  establishment  of  an  international  registry  of 
potentially  toxic  chemicals;    (3)  environmentally 
sound  management  and  conservation  of  terrestrial  eco- 
systems,  including  arid  lands,   tropical  forests, 
wild  life  and  genetic  resources,  water,  and  other 
renewable  natural  resources;    (4)   the  protection  of 
the  marine  environment  through  international  and 


66/  Members  in  1976  were  Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Central  African  Empire,  China,  Colombia,  Cyprus, 
Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Gabon,  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Ghana,  Greece,  Grenada,  Guatemala,  Hungary, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica, 
Japan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Malaysia,  Mex- 
ico, Morocco,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Romania, 
Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  Spain,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Syria,  Thailand,  Togo,  Uganda,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zaire. 
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regional  conventions  and  programs  that  have  monitor- 
ing, research,  and  training  components  to  foster 
sound  management  of  marine  resources;  and  (5)  the 
functional  components  of  Earthwatch,  including  the 
Global  Environmental  Monitoring  System  (GEMS) ,  the 
information  exchange  mechanism  of  the  International 
Referral  System  (IRS) ,  and  environmental  assessment 
to  provide  clear  understanding  of  the  outer  limits 
of  man's  encroachment  upon  the  earth's  life  support 
systems  in  such  areas  as  climate  change,  weather 
modification,  and  risks  to  the  ozone  layer. 


UNEP  Governing  Council 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Governing  Council 
met  from  March  30  to  April  14,   1976,   at  UNEP  head- 
quarters in  Nairobi,  Kenya.     The  session  was  at- 
tended by  delegations  and  observers  from  69  coun- 
tries.    The  general  debate  confirmed  the  continuing 
validity  of  the  priority  activities  of  the  program 
as  determined  by  previous  sessions  of  the  Council, 
but  the  feeling  which  had  been  manifested  at  the 
third  session  in  1975  that  UNEP's  efforts  in  the 
early  years  had  tended  to  spread  resources  over  too 
broad  an  area  persisted,  leading  most  delegations 
to  endorse  the  Executive  Director's  stated  intention 
to  achieve  further  concentration  as  the  program 
proceeded. 

Significant  program  actions  taken  by  the  Coun- 
cil, acting  by  consensus,   included   (1)   a  decision 
to  emphasize  programs  for  the  establishment  of 
health  criteria  and  monitoring  and  for  the  Inter- 
national Register  of  Potentially  Toxic  Chemicals; 
(2)  an  appeal  to  governments  to  take  steps  to  en- 
sure that  new  chemical  substances  and  physical 
agents  are  evaluated  before  use  and  discharge  into 
the  atmosphere,   in  order  to  ensure  that  adverse 
environmental  impacts  are  avoided  so  far  as  pos- 
sible;   (3)   a  request  to  the  Executive  Director  to 
establish,   in  cooperation  with  UNESCO  and  the  FAO, 
pilot  projects  to  promote  studies  and  research  for 
the  training  of  specialists  essential  to  the  ra- 
tional use  of  the  African  tropical  rain  forests; 

(4)  a  request  to  the  Executive  Director  to  cooperate 
with  the  ECE  and  the  WMO  in  their  j ointly- sponsored 
regional  program  for  monitoring  and  evaluating  the 
long-range  transport  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  other 
pollutants,  noting  that  this  program  would  con- 
stitute an  important  regional  contribution  to  GEMS; 

(5)  a  decision  to  hold  at  an  early  date  an  inter- 
national meeting  on  problems  of  the  ozone  layer 
(the  United  States  subsequently  undertook  to  host 
this  meeting  in  early  1977)  ;   and   (6)   a  decision  to 
expand  UNEP's  activities  in  the  field  of  environ- 
mental law. 
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After  considering  a  report  on  the  preparations 
for  the  Habitat  Conference   (see     p.     190),   the  Coun- 
cil recommended  that  the  Conference  approve  a 
Canadian  proposal  for  the  use  and  dissemination  of 
the  audiovisual  material  prepared  for  Habitat.  It 
further  authorized  an  amount  up  to  $75,000  to  sup- 
port recommendations  for  immediate  post  -  Conference 
followup  to  the  audiovisual  program  and  the  immediate 
dissemination  of  information  on  the  Conference.  A 
lengthy  debate  on  the  role  of  UNEP  in  any  institu- 
tional arrangements  flowing  from  the  Habitat  Confer- 
ence revealed  a  widespread  belief  that  there  was  no 
need  for  a  wholly  new  institution  in  the  UN  system 
to  deal  specifically  with  problems  of  human  settle- 
ments;  instead,   any  new  institutional  framework 
should  represent  a  consolidation  of  activities  and 
programs  already  underway. 

One  of  the  newest  institutions  within  the  UN 
system  in  the  field  of  human  settlements  and  habitat 
is  the  UN  Habitat  and  Human  Settlements  Foundation 
(UNHHSF) ,  which  was  established  as  of  January  1, 
1975,  by  the  29th  General  Assembly,  following  a 
recommendation  of  the  second  session  of  the  UNEP 
Governing  Council  in  March  1974.     The  Foundation 
was  launched  with  a  one-time  $4  million  grant  from 
the  Environment  Fund  and  thereafter  its  activities 
were  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  In 
1976  the  Council,  after  hearing  a  progress  report  on 
the  Foundation,  deferred  until  its  fifth  session 
taking  any  decision  on  the  question  of  setting  a  tar- 
get for  voluntary  contributions  to  the  Foundation. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  Cyprus,   India,  Jamaica, 
Kenya,  Kuwait,  Malawi,  Malta,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,   Zaire,  and  the  Vatican  had  pledged  a 
total  of  $1,083,205  in  support  of  the  Foundation,  of 
which  $207,480  had  been  paid  in. 

Preparations  for  the  UN  Conference  on  Deserti- 
fication,  for  which  the  UNEP  Governing  Council  acts 
as  the  preparatory  committee,  were  considered  by  the 
Council  at  two  meetings.     The  Council  generally  en- 
dorsed the  plans  for  the  conference,  which  will  con- 
vene in  Nairobi  in  August  1977,   as  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Director   (who  also  will  act  as  secretary 
general  for  the  conference)   and  adopted  the  draft 
provisional  agenda  for  the  conference. 

The  Council  also  considered  a  progress  report 
by  its  17-member  Intergovernmental  Working  Group  of 
Experts  on  Natural  Resources  Shared  by  Two  or  More 
States.—/   The  working  group  had  been  established  in 


67/  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  France,  India,  Iraq,  Kenya, 
Mexico,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Philippines,  Poland,  Romania, 
Senegal,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R. ,  United  States. 
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1975  to  prepare  draft  principles  of  conduct  for  the 
guidance  of  states  in  the  conservation  and  harmon- 
ious exploitation  of  such  resources.     The  issue  had 
given  rise  to  contentious  debate  at  prior  Council 
meetings  and  the  General  Assembly.     This  time  the 
Council  adopted  without  a  vote  a  decision  express- 
ing appreciation  for  the  progress  made  so  far  and 
providing  for  the  continuation  of  the  working  group 
in  1976  and,   if  necessary,  1977. 

In  1972  the  General  Assembly  had  decided  that 
it  would  review  in  1976  the  institutional  arrange- 
ments created  for  international  environmental  coop- 
eration.    The  UNEP  Council,   therefore,  had  the  ques- 
tion before  it  at  its  fourth  session.     In  the  light 
of  the  experience  obtained  in  the  first  3  years  of 
the  program,  the  Council  concluded  that  the  existing 
arrangements  continued  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
UNEP's  operations.     The  Council  recognized  that  it 
should  avoid  prejudicing  the  work  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Restructuring  ,68/ but  nevertheless  adopted 
a  resolution  recording  its  belief  that: 

"The  United  Nations  system  should  main- 
tain, within  a  clearly  identified  institu- 
tional arrangement  focused  on  the  essential 
catalytic  and  coordinating  role  in  the  field 
of  the  environment,   the  capacity  to: 

"(a)   Take  responsibility  for  environ- 
mental issues  of  a  global  nature; 

"(b)  Provide  guidance  and  leadership  in 
international  environmental  affairs; 

"(c)  Offer  suitable  forums  and  facilities 
for  treaty-making  in  the  field  of  the  environ- 
ment at  the  global  and  regional  levels; 

"(d)   Identify,   through  the  programmatic 
approach,   emerging  environmental  problems  and 
propose  solutions; 

"(e)  Manage  a  separate  environment  fund 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  programmatic  pro- 
cess ; 

"(f)  Advocate  and  articulate  the  inter- 
dependence of  environment  and  development; 

"(g)   Respond  to  the  environmental  problems 
of  both  developed  and  developing  countries; 


68^/  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Restructuring  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Sectors  of  the  United  Nations  System  (see  p.   390  )• 
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"(h)   Respond  to  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  human  settlements,  which  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  human  environment." 

On  financial  matters  the  Council  approved  allo- 
cations for  Environment  Fund  program  activities  up 
to  $34  million  and  $35.7  million  for  1976  and  1977 
respectively,  but  at  the  same  time  instructed  the 
Executive  Director  in  entering  into  project  commit- 
ments to  pay  close  attention  to  the  actual  flow  of 
contributions  in  order  to  avoid  any  deficit  situa- 
tion . 

Contributions  paid  into  the  Environment  Fund 
in  1976  totalled  $23,434,377  which  represented  the 
best  rate  of  annual  contributions  recorded  in  the 
first  4  years  of  the  program's  existence.  The 
United  States  contributed  $7.5  million  of  this 
total.     During  the  year  the  number  of  countries 
pledging  to  the  Environment  Fund  increased  from 
64  to  69. 


General  Assembly 

The  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  environmental  issues  at  18  meetings 
between  October  22  and  December  7.     Most  of  its 
attention  focussed  on  issues  flowing  from  the  Habi- 
tat Conference   (see  below) ,  but  three  resolutions 
relating  to  the  report  of  the  UNEP  Governing  Coun- 
cil were  approved  without  vote.     All  three  were 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
December  16,   also  without  vote. 

The  first  resolution  ,^_?/sponsored  in  the  Second 
Committee  by  38  states,   took  note  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  UN  Conference  on  Desertification  and 
approved  the  provisional  agenda  for  the  conference 
as  recommended  by  the  UNEP  Council.     The  second 


resolution ,_/ sponsored  by  eight  states,  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  report  of  the  Governing  Council  on 
its  fourth  session.     The  third  resolution  ,^i:/spon- 
sored  by  12  states,   including  the  United  States, 
endorsed  the  view  of  the  Governing  Council  that  the 
institutional  arrangements  for  international  en- 
vironmental cooperation  as  originally  laid  down  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1972  continued  adequate  and 
sound.     This  resolution  also  endorsed  the  view  of 
the  Governing  Council  with  regard  to  the  environ- 
mental considerations  which  should  be  borne  in  mind 


69^/  Resolution  31/108. 
70/  Resolution  31/111. 
Resolution  31/112. 
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in  any  restructuring  of  the  economic  and  social 
sectors  o£  the  UN  system   [see  above,  p.  188.) 

On  December  22,   the  General  Assembly  in  plenary 
session  approved  without  objection  the  nomination 
by  the  Secretary  General  of  Mostafa  Kamal  Tolba 
(Egypt)   to  serve  as  UNEP  Executive  Director  for  4 
years  beginning  January  1,   1977.     During  1976  Mr. 
Tolba  had  been  completing  the  unexpired  term  of 
Maurice  Strong   (Canada)  who  resigned  in  1975. 


HABITAT:     THE  UN  CONFERENCE  ON  HUMAN  SETTLEMENTS 

After  almost  4  years  of  preparation.  Habitat: 
the  UN  Conference  on  Human  Settlements,   took  place 
in  Vancouver,   Canada,   from  May  31  to  June  11,  1976. 
The  conference,  which  was  attended  by  132  states, 
focused  largely  on  national  action.     A  separate 
nongovernmental  conference  met  simultaneously  in 
Vancouver  and  provided  a  productive  interaction 
with  the  official  conference. 

The  56-state  Preparatory  Committee  for  Habitat 
(of  which  the  United  States  was  a  member)  held  its 
second  session  in  New  York  from  January  12  to  23, 
1976  ,  when  it  reviewed  the  major  documents - -draft 
declaration  of  principles  and  proposals  for  inter- 
national and  national  act ion- -prepared  for  the  con- 
ference's consideration.     Its  third  and  final  ses- 
sion was  held  in  Vancouver  just  prior  to  Habitat. 

The  Conference  was  organized  along  lines  worked 
out  by  the  Preparatory  Committee  with  the  tasks  di- 
vided among  three  main  committees.     One  committee 
dealt  with  the  draft  declaration  and  programs  of 
international  cooperation.     Recommendations  for 
national  action,  which  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  were  divided  between  the  other  two  committees. 

The  UN  General  Assembly  had  affirmed  in  1973 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  conference  was  "to 
serve  as  a  practical  means  to  exchange  information 
about  solutions  to  problems  of  human  settlements 
against  a  broad  background  of  environmental  and 
other  concerns  which  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
policies  and  actions  by  governments  and  interna- 
tional organizations."     The  conference  was  also 
intended  to  alert  governments,  private  citizens, 
and  the  international  community  to  the  fact  that 
economic  growth  by  itself  did  not  guarantee  better 
living  conditions. 

The  U.S.   delegation  to  Habitat  was  led  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,   Carla  A. 
Hills,   and  included  representatives  from  a  broad 
spectrum  of  fields  concerned  with  human  settlements. 
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In  her  statement  to  Habitat  on  June  1 ,  Secretary 
Hills  declared: 

"Habitat  is  a  creative  challenge.    .    .  . 
this  conference  demands  a  radical  change  in 
our  entire  perception  of  human  settlements. 
Above  all,   it  calls  for  a  long-range  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  the  problems  and  opportunities 
of  human  settlements  rather  than  dealing  separ- 
ately and  short  range  with  each  contributing 
factor . " 


Recommendations  for  National  Action 

Because  settlement  problems  are  primarily  na- 
tional responsibilities,  the  most  important  result 
of  the  conference,   in  the  U.S.  view,  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Recommendations  for  National  Action. 
These  64  recommendations,  adopted  mainly  by  consen- 
sus, were  cast  in  the  form  of  general  guidelines  and 
grouped  under  six  major  topics:     (1)  settlement 
policies  and  strategies;    (2)   settlement  planning; 
(3)   institutions  and  management;    (4)   shelter,  infra- 
structure, and  services;    (5)   land;   and   (6)  public 
participation . 

The  document  as  a  whole  emphasized  problems  of 
the  developing  countries,   but  much  of  the  content 
was  also  relevant  to  the  industrialized  countries. 
Taken  together,  the  recommendations  urged  a  new 
approach  by  governments  which  would  seek  to  combine 
such  elements  as  housing,   industry  location,  trans- 
portation, and  water  supply  as  parts  of  a  unified 
whole.     The  document  also  stressed  social,  economic, 
and  environmental  factors  as  well  as  the  physical, 
and  contained  repeated  references  to  measures  needed 
to  prevent  environmental  degradation. 

Two  other  particularly  noteworthy  ideas  were 
included  in  the  Recommendations  for  National  Action, 
One  was  the  acceptance  of  the  important  role  of 
regional  and  local  governments  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  human  settlements - -an  implicit 
expression  of  the  view  that  the  problems  are  too 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  central  government 
acting  alone.     The  other  was  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  necessity  for  governments  to  involve  the  public 
actively  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
human  settlements  actions  so  that  policy  would  be 
more  responsive  to  needs. 


Recommendations  for  International  Cooperation 


On  the  international  side.  Habitat  had  two 
major  tasks:     creating  a  satisfactory  institutional 
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arrangement  within  the  United  Nations  to  deal  with 
human  settlements  and  recommending  specific  pro- 
grams of  activity.     The  conference  reached  a  con- 
sensus on  an  organizational  arrangement  that  would 
(1)   consolidate  the  staffs  of  the  Center  for  Hous- 
ing,  Building,  and  Planning   (a  part  of  the  UN  Sec- 
retariat in  New  York)   and  the  UN  Habitat  and  Human 
Settlements  Foundation   (attached  to  UNEP  in 
Nairobi) ;    (2)   establish  an  intergovernmental  body 
of  no  more  than  58  states  to  provide  policy  guid- 
ance;  and   (3)   establish  a  small  human  settlements 
secretariat  unit  and  an  intergovernmental  committee 
in  each  of  the  regional  economic  commissions.  This 
proposed  organization  would  provide  a  focal  point 
within  the  United  Nations  for  human  settlements 
activity . 

The  future  programs  would  be  based  on  the  same 
six  major  topics  listed  under  Recommendations  for 
National  Action.     In  this  way  the  international 
programs  could  be  more  supportive  of  national  ef- 
forts . 

Left  unsettled,  however,  were  the  questions  of 
the  organizational  link,  whether  to  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat or  to  UNEP,   and  the  location  of  the  new  sec- 
retariat.    The  United  States  supported  the  view, 
which  a  clear  majority  of  those  speaking  at  Habitat 
favored,   that  the  human  settlements  unit  should  be 
in  the  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Affairs  of 
the  UN  Secretariat  in  New  York,  because  the  programs 
envisaged  would  be  primarily  developmental  and  not 
environmental.     However,   the  majority  of  states  did 
not  indicate  a  preference  at  all,  and  Habitat  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  should 
take  the  final  decision. 


Vancouver  Declaration  on  Human  Settlements 

The  55-paragraph  "Vancouver  Declaration  on 
Human  Settlements,   1976"  is  composed  of  a  preamble 
and  three  sections  setting  forth  opportunities 
and  solutions,     general  principles,   and  guidelines 
for  action.      It  was   intended  to  be  the  inspirational 
message  of  Habitat,   and  in  shaping  the  draft  declara- 
tion the  Preparatory  Committee  had  largely  avoided 
contentious  political  issues  in  the  interest  of 
reaching  consensus  at  Vancouver.     At  Habitat,  how- 
ever,  long-unresolved  political   issues,  many  re- 
lated in  one  fashion  or  another  to  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute,  were  cast  by  the     Group  of  77     (the  deve- 
loping countries)    into  human  settlements  terms. 

At  an  early  stage,   the  developing  countries 
produced  a  revised  draft  declaration  so  radically 
changed  as  to  be  almost  new.     The  resolution  of  the 
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30th  General  Assembly  that  had  equated  Zionism  to 
racism  was  implicitly  endorsed.     References  were 
made  in  the  new  draft  to  the  New  International 
Economic  Order  and  to  the  Charter  of  Economic 
Rights  and  Duties  of  States  in  forms  unacceptable 
to  countries  that  had  not  supported  the  adoption 
of  those  resolutions  by  the  General  Assembly  in 
1974.     Efforts  to  negotiate  on  13  controversial 
paragraphs  broke  down  when  the  group  made  accept- 
ance of  the  Zionism-racism  resolution  a  precondi- 
tion to  negotiation  on  the  others.     The  committee, 
failing  of  agreement,  referred  the  declaration  to 
the  plenary  conference  where  a  U.S.  procedural 
proposal  calling  for  a  vote  on  the  declaration  as 
a  whole   (rather  than  paragraph  by  paragraph)  was 
adopted.     The  declaration  was  then  adopted  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  89  to  15   (U.S.),  with  10  absten- 
tions.    In  voting  against  it,  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive,  Christian  A.   Herter,  Jr.,  stated: 

".    .    .we  are  sorely  disappointed  that 
so  much  time  and  effort  has  been  expended  in 
discussions  of  problems  of  a  political  nature, 
essentially  extraneous  to  the  substantive  work 
of  this  conference.    .    ,    .   Continuation  of  this 
type  of  tactic  does  not  bode  well  for  my  coun- 
try's support  and  participation  in  future  UN 
conferences  concerned  with  global  problems 
demanding  international  attention." 


ECOSOC  and  General  Assembly  Consideration 

At  ECOSOC  there  was  an  extensive  but  routine 
debate  of  the  Conference  report,  and  the  United 
States  did  not  intervene.     So  little  time  had 
elapsed  since  Habitat  had  ended  that  there  was  no 
real  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the  recommenda- 
tions.    A  draft  resolution  adopted  without  vote  on 
August  5  did  little  more  than  note  the  report  of 
the  Conference  and  refer  it  to  the  31st  General 
Assembly . 

The  31st  Assembly  considered  the  report  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  UNEP  in  the  Second  Com- 
mittee at  18  meetings  between  October  22  and  Decem- 
ber 7.     Half  a  dozen  draft  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced and  eventually  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assem- 
bly on  December  16,   all  but  one  without  vote.  Two 
were  particularly  important. 

The  first  of  these,   sponsored  by  Canada  and 
27  other  states,   inter  alia,    (1)   took  note  of  the 
report  of  the  Conference;    (2)  urged  member  states 
to  consider  on  a  priority  basis  the  recommendations 
for  national  action  and  to  take  them  into  account 
when  reviewing  existing  policies;   and   (3)  requested 
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the  Secretary  General  to  convene  regional  meetings 
within  the  framework  of  the  regional  commissions  to 
establish  guidelines  for  the  coordination  of  action 
to  be  taken  within  each  region.^/ 

The  second  major  resolution  Jl/whi  ch  was  on  the 
institutional  arrangements,  deferred  until  the  32nd 
General  Assembly  any  decision  on  the  type  of  defini- 
tive intergovernmental  body  and  on  the  organiza- 
tional link  and  location  of  the  human  settlements 
secretariat.     ECOSOC  was  requested  to  give  the  prob- 
lem attention  at  its  63rd  session  (summer  1977)  and 
to  make  concrete  recommendations  to  the  Assembly. 
Four  other  draft  resolutions  on  this  issue  had  been 
submitted  by  various  groups  of  states,  but  were  with- 
drawn in  favor  of  this  deferral,  put  forward  by  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Second  Committee  after  consul- 
tations.    The  failure  to  reach  a  decision  at  the 
31st  Assembly  stemmed  from  a  continuing  lack  of  con- 
sensus on  where  the  organization  should  be  located 
and  what  the  organizational  link  should  be.  The 
United  States  worked  vigorously  for  a  solution  that 
would  avoid  confrontation  and,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  a  generally  agreed  decision  could  not 
be  reached,   supported  the  postponement. 

The  remaining  four  resolutions  all  dealt  with 
limited  aspects  of  the  human  settlements  field,  and 
all  were  based  on  resolutions  recommended  by  Habi- 
tat.    The  f irst^^/requested  states  and  the  Secretary 
General,  when  implementing  recommendations  of 
Habitat,  to  bear  in  mind  the  special  measures  needed 
to  protect  the  most  vulnerable  groups  of  society, 
such  as  children,  youth,   the  elderly,  and  the  handi- 
capped.    Another  resolutionZ^/stressed  the  need  for 
collaboration  between  intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations  in  order  to  implement 
Habitat  recommendations  concerning  local  communi- 
ties.    A  third  resolutionL^decided  to  establish  a 
UN  Audiovisual  Information  Center  on  Human  Settle- 
ments and  authorized  the  Secretary  General  to  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  appropriate  Canadian 
authorities  for  the  latter  to  provide  the  facili- 
ties and  financial  support  for  such  a  Center  until 
March  1980.     The  last  resolution,  and  the  only  one 
on  which  a  vote  was  taken,  requested  the  Secretary 
General,   in  collaboration  with  relevant  UN  agencies 


72/  Resolution  31/109. 

7J/  Resolution  31/116. 

74/  Resolution  31/113. 

7V  Resolution  31/114. 

76/  Resolution  31/115. 
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and  the  PLO,   to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  32nd 
Assembly  a  report  on  the  living  conditions  o£  the 
Palestinian  people  in  the  occupied  territories. 
This  resolution,   introduced  in  the  Second  Committee 
by  Pakistan  in  its  capacity  as  current  chairman  of 
the  Group  of  77   (the  developing  countries)  was  ap- 
proved on  November  17  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  102  to 
2   (U.S.)>  with  25  abstentions,   and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  on  December  16  by  a  recorded  vote  of  107 


to  2   (U.S.),  with  26  abstentions 


EFFECTS  OF  ATOMIC  RADIATION 

The  UN  Scientific  ComJUittee  on  the  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation   (UNSCEAR)'^/ was  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1955  to  provide  continuous  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  ionizing 
radiation  on  humans  and  their  environment.  Radia- 
tion in  this  context  covers  both  natural  and  man- 
made   (i.e.,   from  atmospheric  and  surface  nuclear- 
weapons  tests,  nuclear  power  plants,  and  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions)   environmental  radiation,  and 
medical  and  occupational  exposures.     In  addition  to 
collating  and  evaluating  the  literature  on  radia- 
tion effects,  UNSCEAR  agreed  in  November  1973  to 
evaluate  the  radiological  hazards  created  by  test- 
ing activities  in  one  country  if  asked  to  do  so  by 
a  possibly  injured  neighboring  country.     To  date, 
UNSCEAR  has  conducted  no  such  evaluations. 

Dr.   Robert  D.  Moseley,  Professor  of  Radiology 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  was  the  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative at  UNSCEAR's  25th  session,  held  in 
Vienna,  September  6-15,   1976.     The  U.S.  delegation 
also  included  scientists  from  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  and  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

During  its  25th  session  UNSCEAR  discussed,  on 
the  basis  of  drafts  prepared  in  the  Secretariat, 
the  scientific  annexes  of  the  comprehensive  report 
that  it  will  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1977.     It  reviewed  the  information  available  on 
(1)  population  exposures  from  natural  radiation 
sources,   from  the  production  of  power  by  nuclear 
fission,  and  from  the  environmental  contamination 


77/  Resolution  31/110. 

79^  The  members  are  Argentina,  Australia,  Belgium,  Bra- 
zil, Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Egypt,  France,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Mexico,  Peru,  Poland, 
Sudan,  Sweden,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  and  United  States. 
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due  to  nuclear  explosions;    (2)   occupational  exposure 
to  radiation;   and   (3)  medical  irradiation.     It  also 
reviewed  recent  information  on  the  effects  of  ioniz- 
ing radiation- - including  early  effects,  effects  on 
embryogenesis ,   genetic  effects,  and  the  induction 
of  malignancies - -covering  both  risk  assessments  in 
man  and  results  of  experimental  studies. 

There  were  two  noteworthy  UN  actions  with  re- 
gard to  UNSCEAR  during  1976.     First,   the  UN  Secre- 
tariat transferred  administrative  responsibility 
for  UNSCEAR  from  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs  to  UNEP.     This  did  not 
change  the  nature  or  work  of  UNSCEAR  nor  its  re- 
porting obligations  to  the  General  Assembly.  Second, 
on  October  19,   the  Special  Political  Committee  of 
the  31st  General  Assembly  approved  without  vote  a 
draft  resolution  that   (IJ   requested  UNSCEAR  to  con- 
tinue its  work,   including  its  important  coordina- 
tion activities,   to  increase  knowledge  of  the  levels 
and  effects  of  atomic  radiation  from  all  sources; 

(2)  expressed  appreciation  for  the  assistance  rend- 
ered UNSCEAR  by  member  states,   the  specialized 
agencies,   IAEA,  and  nongovernmental  organizations; 

(3)  requested  all  member  states  and  the  UN  and  non- 
governmental organizations  concerned  to  supply 
UNSCEAR  with  further  data,  with  a  view  to  facilita- 
ting the  preparation  of  its  comprehensive  report; 

(4)  noted  with  satisfaction  the  growing  cooperation 
between  UNEP  and  UNSCEAR;   and   iS)   requested  UNEP 

to  provide  UNSCEAR  with  the  support  necessary  for 
the  effective  conduct  of  its  work  and  the  dissemi- 
nation of  its  findings  to  the  General  Assembly,  the 
scientific  community,  and  the  public. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution 
without  a  vote  on  November  8,  1976.''^/ 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 

The  UN  Committee  on  Natural  Resource  body 
which  normally  meets  every  2  years  and  is  subsidiary 
to  ECOSOC)   did  not  have  a  regular  session  in  1976. 


79/  Resolution  31/10. 

80/  The  53  members  in  1976  were  Algeria,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Egypt, 
France,  Gabon,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  Iceland,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Kenya,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Malawi, 
Malaysia,  Mali,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Pakistan,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Romania,  Rwanda,  Sudan,  Sweden,  Syria, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Turkey,  Uganda,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zaire.     There  was  one  vacancy. 
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However,   in  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Committee's  fourth  session  in  1975  and  subse- 
quently approved  by  both  ECOSOC  and  the  General 
Assembly,   the  Committee  took  on  the  function  of  pre- 
paratory body  for  the  1977  UN  Water  Conference  in 
Argentina.     For  this  purpose,   it  convened  a  special 
session  in  New  York  from  February  23  to  27,  1976, 
at  which  it  set  standards  for  the  appointment  of  a 
secretary  general  for  the  conference,   agreed  on  the 
criteria  for  conference  participation,  and  called 
for  a  second  special  session  to  review  conference 
preparations  early  in  1977.     The  Committee's  recom- 
mendations were  later  approved  by  ECOSOC  and  in- 
cluded in  the  ECOSOC  report  to  the  31st  General 
Assembly,  which  took  note  of  them.     The  United 
States  believed  that  the  special  session  estab- 
lished a  sound  and  encouraging  foundation  for  later 
preparations  for  the  UN  Water  Conference. 

On  May  21,   the  UN  Secretary  General  announced 
the  appointment  of  Yahia  Abdel  Mageed,  Minister  of 
Irrigation  and  Hydroelectric  Power  of  the  Sudan,  as 
secretary  general  of  the  UN  Water  Conference.  Mr. 
Mageed  immediately  took  over  direction  of  a  plan- 
ning group  within  the  UN  Secretariat  and  began  a 
round  of  consultations  and  attendance  at  five  re- 
gional preparatory  meetings   [held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  regional  economic  commissions) ,  including 
consultations  in  Washington  on  July  9. 

Following  a  pattern  established  in  earlier 
years,   the  31st  General  Assembly  once  again,  despite 
U.S.   opposition,   adopted  a  resolution  on  "permanent 
sovereignty  over  national  resources  in  the  occupied 
Arab  territories."     The  resolution  repeated  much  of 
the  language  of  previous  resolutions  on  the  rights 
of  the  Arab  states  and  peoples  to  control  over  all 
resources  in  the  occupied  territories  and  requested 
the  Secretary  General  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
to  secure  the  submission  to  the  32nd  Assembly  of 
his  "final  substantive  comprehensive  report"  on  the 
"adverse  economic  effects"  resulting  from  Israeli 
occupation  of  Arab  territories.      (This  report  had 
been  requested  by  the  29th  Assembly  in  1974.)  The 
resolution  was  approved  in  the  Second  Committee  on 
December  8  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  94  to  2  (Israel, 
U.S.),  with  24  abstentions,   and  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly on  December  21  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  107  to  2 
(Israel,  U.S.),  with  26  abstentions  .81/  The  U.S. 
Representative  recalled  that  the  United  States  had 
voted  against  similar  resolutions  in  the  past  and 
declared  that  the  subject  was  not  a  proper  one  for 
consideration  by  the  Second  Committee. 


81/  Resolution  31/186. 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

ECOSOC's  standing  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  for  Development??/held  its  third  biennial 
session  in  New  York  from  February  2  to  20,  1976. 
It  approved  without  vote  a  number  of  resolutions 
for  adoption  by  ECOSOC  on  such  topics  as   (1)  re- 
search and  application  of  science  and  technology  to 
solve  the  specific  problems  of  the  arid  areas  of  the 
world;    (2)   research  and  development  in  nonconven- 
tional  sources  of  energy;   and   (3)   quantification  of 
scientific  and  technological  activities  related  to 
development.     ECOSOC  adopted  all  the  recommended 
resolutions,  also  without  vote,  on  August  4. 

Of  special  importance  was  a  resolution  concern- 
ing the  UN  Conference  on  Science  and  Technology  for 
Development,  which  the  Committee  recommended  be  held 
in  1979.     The  United  States  strongly  supported  this 
resolution  which  proposed  that  the  main  objectives 
of  the  Conference  should  be   (1)   to  adopt  ways  and 
means  of  applying  science  and  technology  to  economic 
and  social  development;    (2)   to  strengthen  the  tech- 
nological capacity  of  developing  countries  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  apply  science  and  technology  to 
their  own  development;  and   (3)   to  provide  instru- 
ments of  cooperation  to  developing  countries  in  the 
utilization  of  science  and  technology  for  solving 
socio-economic  problems  that  cannot  be  solved  by 
individual  action,   in  accordance  with  national 
priorities . 

The  resolution  further  recommended  that  the 
agenda  of  the  Conference  include,   inter  alia ,  the 
following  items:     [1)   the  choice  and  transfer  of 
technology  for  development;    (2)   elimination  of  all 
obstacles  to  the  utilization  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  process  of  development;    (3)  methods 
of  integrating  science  and  technology  in  economic 
and  social  development;    (4}   the  building  up  and 
expansion  of  the  institutional  systems  in  developing 
countries  for  science  and  technology;    (5)  research 
and  development  in  industrialized  countries  related 
to  problems  of  developing  countries;    (6]  mechanisms 
for  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  technological 


82/  The  52  members  in  1976  were  Algeria,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Canada,  Central  African  Empire,  Chad,  Chile,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Egypt,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Ghana,  Greece,  Guatemala,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Italy, 
Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mauritania, 
Mexico,  Mongolia,  Morocco,  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Pakistan, 
Peru,  Philippines,  Poland,  Romania,  Sierra  Leone,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, Tanzania,  Thailand,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia, 
U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Zaire.     There  were  two  vacancies. 
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information  and  experiences  significant  to  develop- 
ment.    The  resolution  provided  some  guidelines  for 
the  preparatory  period  of  the  Conference     and  rec- 
ommended the  selection,   for  analysis  and  discussion, 
of  a  limited  number  of  subject  areas  relevant  to 
the  problems  of  development  and  based  on  national 
priorities . 

The  resolution  (1)  requested  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  for  Development  to  act  as 
Preparatory  Committee  for  the  Conference;    (2)  re- 
quested that  a  secretary  general  be  appointed  to 
head  a  Conference  secretariat  composed  of  the  Office 
for  Science  and  Technology  (,a  part  of  the  UN  Secre- 
tariat) ,   strengthened  with  personnel  from  other 
appropriate  UN  bodies  and  organizations,  such  as 
UNESCO,  UNIDO,   and  UNCTAD;   and   (3)   requested  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  Development^/ to  assist  in  the 
preparations  for  the  Conference.     The  resolution 
was  adopted  by  ECOSOC  without  a  vote  on  August  ^  P^' 

On  the  same  day  ECOSOC  adopted  without  vote, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  group  of  developing  coun- 
tries, another  resolution's/elaborating  on  actions 
to  be  taken  by  the  UN  Secretary  General,   the  Con- 
ference secretary  general,  the  Preparatory  Committee 
of  the  Conference,   the  organizations  of  the  UN  sys- 
tem, and  appropriate  nongovernmental  organizations. 
These  actions  included  development  of  the  final 
provisional  agenda,  organization  of  regional  and 
interregional  seminars  and  task  forces,  and  pre- 
paration of  guidelines  for  national  papers  to  be 
presented  at  the  Conference  analyzing  how,   in  the 
view  of  each  country,   science  and  technology  could 
be  applied  to  accelerate  its  socio-economic  develop- 
ment . 

The  31st  General  Assembly,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  its  Second  Committee,  adopted  without  vote 
on  December  21  a  resolution^y  that  among  other  pro- 
visions (1)  endorsed  these  two  ECOSOC  resolutions, 
(2)  decided  to  convene  the  UN  Conference  on  Science 
and  Technology  for  Development  during  1979  in  time 
for  the  Assembly  to  take  action  at  its  34th  session 


83/  The  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Application  of  Science 
and  Technology  to  Development  was  established  by  ECOSOC  in 
1963.     It  consists  of  24  members,  appointed  by  ECOSOC  for  3- 
year  terms,  who  serve  in  their  personal  capacities.     Bruce  H 
Billings  of  the  United  States  is  a  member. 

84/  Resolution  2028  (LXI) . 

85/  Resolution  2035  (LXI) . 

86/  Resolution  31/184. 
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in  the  light  of  the  Conference's  results,  and  (3) 
deferred  until  1977  decision  on  the  site  of  the 
Conference.     Offers  to  host  the  Conference  had  been 
received  from  the  United  States,  the  Philippines, 
Mexico,  and  Austria. 

The  Assembly  adopted  another  resolution,  "Es- 
tablishment of  a  network  for  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nological information,"  which  was  sponsored  in  the 
Second  Committee  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  had  proposed  during  the  Assem- 
bly's seventh  special  session  in  1975  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  center  for  the  exchange  of 
technological  information  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
sharing  ongoing  research  and  new  findings  relevant  to 
development.     The  30th  Assembly  subsequently  adopted 
a  resolution  requesting  UNIDO  to  establish  an  in- 
dustrial technological  information  bank,  as  a  com- 
ponent of  an  overall  technological  information  ex- 
change network,   and  requesting  the  Secretary  General 
to  establish  an  interagency  task  force  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  such  a  network.     The  Secretary  General's 
report,  with  preliminary  recommendations,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  31st  General  Assembly. 

In  introducing  the  draft  resolution  on  December 
1,   the  U.S.   Representative,  Ambassador  Myerson,  said 
that  the  most  important  of  the  task  force's  recom- 
mendations was  its  concept  of  the  network  itself  as 
a  facility  which  should  take  advantage  of  capabili- 
ties where  they  existed,   help  to  build  capabilities 
where  they  did  not  exist,  and  later  link  them  to- 
gether into  a  network,  rather  than  starting  a  com- 
pletely new  centralized  system.     The  purpose  of  the 
U.S.   draft,  he  said,  was  to  encourage  those  efforts 
to  go  forward  by,   for  example,  determining  the  forms 
of  linkages  between  members,   studying  national  faci- 
lities and  how  they  could  be  enhanced,   and  deter- 
mining relationships  to  other  UN  agencies,  particu- 
larly UNIDO,  UNCTAD,   and  UNESCO. 

The  resolution  in  its  final  form,  incorporat- 
ing suggestions  by  both  developed  and  developing 
countries,    [1)   reaffirmed  the  importance  of  wider 
dissemination  of  scientific  and  technological  in- 
formation so  that  developing  countries  might  select 
technologies  essential  for  their  industrial  growth 
and  promote  the  development  of  their  own  technolo- 
gical capacity;    (2)   noted  with  satisfaction  the 
Secretary  General's  report  and  its  conclusions, 
especially  as  they  related  to  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  network  useful  to  all  countries;  [3) 
requested  the  UNCTAD  Secretary  General  and  the 
UNIDO  Executive  Director  to  intensify  efforts  in 
their  respective  fields  to  assist  in  establishing 
in  developing  countries  centers  for  the  transfer 
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and  development  of  technology  at  national,  subre- 
gional ,  and  regional  levels;    (4)  requested  the  Sec- 
retary General  and  the  interagency  task  force  to 
continue  their  work,   including  the  preparation  of  a 
pilot  directory  of  UN  information  services  (men- 
tioned in  the  report)   and  to  submit  further  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  to  the  Assembly  in 
1977;    (5)   requested  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
interagency  task  force   (a)   to  ascertain  the  avail- 
ability of  inventories  of  information  capabilities 
in  terms  of  information  sources,  means  of  access 
to  information,  and  information-related  services 
and  (b)   to  identify  from  those  inventories  any  de- 
ficiencies that  might  inhibit  the  setting  up  of  the 
network  and  to  recommend  measures  to  remedy  such 
deficiencies;   and  (6)  urged  the  UNIDO  Industrial 
Development  Board  to  take  the  necessary  decisions 
so  that  the  industrial  technological  information 
bank  might  soon  become  operational. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Second  Com- 
mittee without  vote  on  December  10  and  adopted  by 
the  Assembly,  also  without  vote,  on  December  l\?Ll 


STATISTICAL  ACTIVITIES 

ECOSOC's  24-member  Statistical  Commission,^ 
which  provides  overall  guidance  for  UN  statistical 
activities,  held  its  19th  session  in  New  Delhi, 
India,  November  8-19,   1976.     As  at  previous  sessions, 
it  considered  an  integrated  5-year  plan  for  inter- 
national statistical  programs  prepared  by  the  UN 
Statistical  Office   (a  part  of  the  UN  Secretariat) 
in  cooperation  with  the  statistical  offices  of  the 
regional  commissions,   the  specialized  agencies,  and 
other  intergovernmental  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations.    The  plan  was  organized  in  terms  of  major 
strategies  for  statistical  development  and  included 
information  on  costs  and  resources  devoted  to  inter- 
national statistics  and  on  statistical  programs  of 
several  organizations  outside  the  UN  system. 

The  Commission  discussed  how  best  to  use  this 
5-year  plan,  with  several  members  voicing  the  senti- 
ment that  the  objectives  were  too  diffusely  expres- 
sed to  be  the  basis  for  a  realistic  program.  The 
Commission  decided  that  its  Working  Group  on 


87/  Resolution  31/183. 

8^/  Members  in  1976  were  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Czechoslovakia,  France,  Gabon,  Ghana,  Hungary,  India,  Iraq, 
Ireland,  Japan,  Kenya,  New  Zealand,  Sierra  Leone,  Sri  Lanka, 
Sweden,  Tunisia,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
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International  Statistical  Programs  and  Coordination 
should,  at  its  next  session,  consider  ways  of  making 
the  5-year  plan  more  useful  and  should  formulate  in 
specific  terms  the  major  statistical  policy  objec- 
tives . 


Statistics  of  the  Developing  Countries 

The  Commission  approved  without  vote  for  adop- 
tion by  ECOSOC  two  draft  resolutions  related  to 
statistics  of  the  developing  countries.     The  first 
concerned  another  5-year  plan,  for  international 
technical  assistance  in  statistics,  1977-81,  which 
the  Commission  considered  to  be  highly  optimistic 
in  view  of  the  limited  resources  available  from  the 
UNDP.     The  resolution,   sponsored  by  India  and  the 
United  States,  expressed  concern  over  the  cutback 
in  resources  from  the  UNDP  for  technical  assistance 
and  urged  the  UNDP  to  increase  its  funds  for  train- 
ing statisticians  in  developing  countries. 

The  second  resolution,   sponsored  by  Argentina, 
Iraq,   Kenya,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  concerned  a 
National  Household  Survey  Capability  Program.  In 
this  resolution,  after  endorsing  the  African  house- 
hold survey  capability  program  that  was  being  car- 
ried out  by  ECA  as  a  followup  to  the  African  Census 
Program,   the  Commission  (1)   considered  that  national 
sample  surveys,  carried  out  on  a  continuous  and  in- 
tegrated basis,  could  provide,  by  focusing  on  the 
individual  and  the  household,   important  quantitative 
information  on  economic,   social,  and  demographic 
conditions,  and  changes  therein,  for  the  entire 
population  and  the  special  groups  within  it;  (2) 
called  the  attention  of  developing  countries  in  all 
regions  to  the  value  of  a  continuing  national  house- 
hold survey  capability  and  to  the  possibility  of 
using  funds  available  to  them  through  the  UNDP  to 
support  such  national  survey  capabilities  as  an 
important  component  of  developmental  infrastructure; 
and  (3)   requested  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
UNDP  to  convene  a  meeting  to  consider  the  best  meth- 
ods of  developing  and  improving  national  household 
survey  capabilities  and  to  provide  necessary  support 
for  such  a  development  program. 


Energy  Statistics 

First  steps  were  taken  at  the  19th  session 
toward  developing  a  global  system  of  integrated 
energy  statistics.     The  UN  Statistical  Office  had 
prepared  a  program  for  developing  such  a  system, 
using  presently  existing  data.     It  was  based  on  the 
concept  of  presenting  energy  balances  and  covered 
different  stages  of  operation  from  production 
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through  trade,   stockage,   and  conversion  to  final 
end  use.     In  view  of  the  importance  of  energy  ques- 
tions,  the  Commission  emphasized  the  need  for  under- 
taking work  in  this  field  as  soon  as  possible  and 
endorsed  the  proposed  program  for  developing  energy 
statistics.     It  further  recommended  that  an  expert 
group  be  convened  to  consider  the  preparation  of  an 
International  Classification  of  Energy  and  a  common 
unit  of  measurement  for  interfuel  comparisons. 


Framework  for  the  Integration  of  Social 
and  Demographic  Statistics 

Ever  since  the  United  Nations  began  to  develop 
a  System  of  Social  and  Demographic  Statistics  analo- 
gous to  the  system  of  national  accounts,   the  United 
States  has  believed  that  the  program  was  overly 
ambitious.     In  the  U.S.   view,  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  developing  a  framework  of  useful  meas- 
ures of  social  characteristics  that  would  permit 
improved  monitoring  of  social  change  and  linkages 
between  the  measures.     Such  a  goal  is  now  the  objec- 
tive of  UN  work  in  this  area,   and  the  program  has 
been  retitled       "Framework  for  the  Integration  of 
Social  and  Demographic  Statistics." 

Another  area  of  concern  to  the  United  States 
has  been  the  possible  duplication  between  the  work 
by  the  ECE  and  the  UN  Statistical  Office  on  the  Sys- 
tem of  Social  and  Demographic  Statistics  and  that 
by  the  OECD  on  the  development  of  social  indicators. 
At  its  19th  session  the  Commission  stressed  the 
importance  of  continued  international  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  work  on  social  indicators  and 
particularly  urged  avoiding  duplication.     The  United 
States  was  pleased  that  agreement  was  reached  on  a 
way  to  minimize  duplication  of  work.     OECD's  Common 
Development  Efforts  will  be  the  focus  for  work  on 
social  indicators,  while  the  ECE  and  UN  Statistical 
Office  will  develop  a  framework  for  the  integration 
of  social  statistics. 

The  Commission  unanimously  endorsed  two  prior- 
ity subjects  for  further  work  on  the  framework: 
(1)   a  study  of  current  empirical  experiments  on  in- 
tegration of  social  statistics  in  individual  coun- 
tries, and  (2)   continuing  work  on  the  harmonization 
of  concepts,  classifications,  and  definitions  in 
various  fields  of  social,  demographic,  and  related 
economic  statistics.     The  Commission  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  working  out  concrete  and  realistic 
steps  and  encouraged  the  Statistical  Office  to  under- 
take specific  programs  during  the  next  two  years  to 
keep  the  program  moving  forward. 

Another  important  emphasis  for  the  Commission 
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is  the  improvement  of  statistical  concepts  and 
methods  for  use  in  the  developing  countries.  In 
1976  the  Commission  endorsed  two  reports  in  this 
area:     one  was  on  a  framework  for  the  integration 
of  social  and  demographic  statistics  and  the  other 
was  on  ways  to  improve  social  statistics  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

Other  aspects  of  social  and  demographic  sta- 
tistics considered  by  the  Commission  dealt  with 
housing,   tourism,   and  migration.     After  discussing 
a  progress  report  on  the  development  of  a  1980 
World  Population  and  Housing  Census  Program  (which 
ECOSOC  had  requested  in  1975) ,   the  Commission  con- 
cluded that  the  report  was  timely  and  comprehensive. 
The  Commission  endorsed  most  aspects  of  the  program 
proposed  in  the  report  and,  because  many  countries 
will  have  completed  their  plans  for  the  1980  cen- 
sus by  the  time  the  Commission  meets  again,  decided 
that  the  recommendations  in  the  report  should  be 
sent  to  all  national  statistical  offices  as  soon  as 
possible  for  their  consideration. 

The  Commission  approved  draft  guidelines  for 
statistics  of  international  tourism,  which  will  be 
published  and  circulated  to  member  countries. 
Finally,   the  Commission  adopted  recommendations  for 
statistics  of  international  migration  and  decided 
that  the  recommendations,  a  report  on  a  study  of 
national  practices  relating  to  internal  migration 
statistics,   and  a  report  on  improving  statistics 
on  the  outflow  of  trained  personnel  from  developing 
to  developed  countries  should  be  issued  and  cir- 
culated to  member  states  and  others. 


Environmental  Statistics 

In  1974  the  Commission  had  approved  a  program 
of  work  on  environmental  statistics  that  would  start 
with  an  inventory  of  the  requirements  for  statis- 
tics of  the  environment  and  a  survey  of  their  avail- 
ability, proceeding,   as  resources  permitted,   to  work 
on  guidelines  and  manuals,   the  reorientation  of 
existing  data,  and  finally  the  international  collec- 
tion and  compilation  of  new  data.     The  program  had 
been  presented  to  UNEP ,  but  no  decision  to  fund  it 
had  yet  been  made.     The  Commission  urged  UNEP  to 
consider  this  funding  favorably  as  a  matter  of 
urgency . 


Statistical  Classifications 

During  the  fall  of  1974,  the  UN  Statistical 
Office  had  convened  an  expert  group  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
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harmonization  of  statistical  classifications.  The 
group's  report  was  before  the  Commission  at  its 
19th  session.     It  made  several  recommendations  for 
short-term  harmonization  and  proposed  for  the  long 
term  the  development  of  a  single  international 
standard  commodity  classification  for  transportable 
goods  with  associated  nontranspor table  goods  and 
services  classifications.     The  Commission  approved 
the  general  long-term  program  outlined  in  the  ex- 
pert group's  report  and  urged  the  UN  Statistical 
Office  to  increase  its  participation  in  the  work  of 
constructing  the  Harmonized  Commodity  Description 
and  Coding  System. 

The  Commission  also  considered  the  final  draft 
of  the  International  Standard  Classification  of  All 
Goods  and  Services,  on  which  work  had  begun  in  1968 
While  deciding  that  it  should  not  be  adopted  as  an 
international  standard  at  this  time,  the  Commission 
concluded  that  it  was  a  useful  document  and  should 
be  issued  and  widely  distributed. 


Other  Subjects 

Among  other  subjects  considered  were  draft 
guidelines  for  a  system  of  price  and  quantity  statis- 
tics.    The  Commission  recommended  that  the  guide- 
lines be  revised  in  light  of  comments  made  at  the 
19th  session  and  published  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
further  recommended  that  manuals  be  prepared  on 
specific  aspects  of  the  sources  and  methodologies 
of  gathering  and  compiling  statistics  of  prices  and 
quantities . 

A  new  topic  for  consideration  was  the  organi- 
zation of  national  statistical  services.     The  Com- 
mission discussed  the  many  issues  a  national  sta- 
tistical office  must  consider  in  establishing  ex- 
ternal and  internal  capabilities,  carrying  out 
planning  and  program  coordination  functions,  and 
setting  priorities.     Several  members  noted  that 
there  had  been  a  severe  loss  of  professional  staff 
in  the  central  statistical  offices  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.     The  Commission  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  member  countries  the  disadvantages  of  this 
situation  and  urged  them  to  strengthen  their  sta- 
tistical services  accordingly. 


UNITED  NATIONS  UNIVERSITY 

The  UN  University,   still  in  its  formative 
stage,   is  to  consist  of  a  worldwide  network  of  ad- 
vanced training  and  research  institutes,  with  a 
University  Center  in  Tokyo  to  provide  program  direc- 
tion,  coordination,   and  administrative  support. 
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Headed  by  Dr.  James  M.  Hester  (U,S.)  as  Rector,  the 
University  became  operational  in  the  fall  of  1975. 
Also  in  that  year  the  University's  governing  body, 
the  Council,  approved  three  general  priority  areas 
for  the  University's  programs:  world  hunger,  human 
and  social  development,  and  the  use  and  management 
of  natural  resources . 

During  1976  the  University  entered  a  second 
stage  of  development  by  beginning  its  substantive 
program  of  research  and  advanced  training  in  its 
program  area  on  world  hunger.     Specifically,   it  nego- 
tiated agreements  of  association  with  three  already 
existing  institutions  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
the  Pacific.     These  are  the  Institute  of  Nutrition 
of  Central  America  and  Panama   (Guatemala  City) ,  which 
will  conduct  research  and  train  UN  University  Fellows 
in  applied  nutrition;   the  Central  Food  Technological 
Research  Institute   (Mysore,   India),  which  will  train 
Fellows  in  the  post-harvest  conservation  of  food, 
with  special  emphasis  on  village - level  storage  and 
processing  technology;   and  the  Nutrition  Center  of 
the  Philippines   (Manila) ,  which  will  provide  multi- 
disciplinary  training  and  field  experience  to  Fellows 
in  food  and  nutrition  program  planning  and  develop- 
ment in  the  health  and  education  sectors.     The  Fel- 
lows selected  to  receive  training  at  these  three 
centers  are  from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,   Ghana,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Sudan,  Burma, 
and  Indonesia. 

During  1976  the  University  also  began  to  pub- 
lish a  bimonthly  newsletter;  sponsored  a  series  of 
consultative  meetings  in  London,  Baghdad,  and  Khar- 
toum to  familiarize  academic  and  research  institu- 
tions and  government  officials  with  the  opportuni- 
ties the  University  affords  and  to  receive  proposals 
for  cooperation;   and  began  negotiations  with  addi- 
tional institutions  for  programs  in  its  other  priority 
areas . 

The  University,  which  was  jointly  sponsored  by 
UNESCO  and  the  United  Nations,   is  guaranteed  auto- 
nomy and  academic  freedom  in  two  ways:     (1)  its 
charter,  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1973, 
explicitly  affirms  it;  and   (2)   it  is  supported 
almost  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  to  its 
Endowment  Fund.     The  Rector  told  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  November  1976  that  11  UN  member  states  had 
pledged  or  contributed  $115  million  to  this  endow- 
ment.    Japan,  which  pledged  $100  million  in  1973,  is 
by  far  the  largest  contributor.     However,  because 
the  University  operates  on  the  basis  of  the  inter- 
est from  its  endowment -- in  1976  this  amounted  to 
$3.36  million--it  believes  that  the  fund  must  be 
at  least  $500  million  in  order  to  provide  a  basic 
annual  operating  income  in  the  range  of  $25-40 
million.     As  a  result,   the  University  officials 
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are  urgently  soliciting  further  contributions. 

The  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  the  UN  University  briefly  at  five 
meetings  between  November  22  and  December  3.  Two 
draft  resolutions  were  approved  without  vote  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  December 
16,  also  without  vote. 

The  first  resolution,   introduced  in  the  Commit- 
tee by  Venezuela  and  sponsored  by  18  states,  was 
similar  to  the  resolution  adopted  in  1975.     It  (1) 
encouraged  the  University  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  launch  unique  and  effective  research  activities 
on  a  global  basis  and  to  enlarge  its  network  of 
scholars  and  research  institutions  throughout  the 
world;    [2)  reiterated  the  importance  of  full  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  between  the  University  and 
the  other  bodies  of  the  UN  system;    (3)   appealed  to 
all  member  states  to  make  substantial  contributions 
to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  University  and  to  give 
other  support  to  specific  University  programs, 
where  appropriate,   in  order  to  enable  the  University 
to  embark  on  its  full  activities  while  maintaining 
its  academic  autonomy  and  financial  viability;  and 
(4)  requested  the  Secretary  General,   in  cooperation 
with  the  Rector  and  Council  of  the  University  and 
the  Director  General  of  UNESCO,  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts to  raise  more  funds  for  the  University  .^9^/ 

The  second  resolution,   introduced  by  Sri  Lanka 
and  sponsored  by  34  developing  countries,    (1)  took 
note  of  a  proposal  by  the  nonaligned  countries  to 
establish  a  chair  on  nonalignment  within  the  UN 
University;    (2)    invited  interested  countries  to 
enter  into  consultations  with  the  Council  and  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  with  a  view  to  implementing 
the  proposal;   and   (3)   invited  the  University  Coun- 
cil to  report  through  ECOSOC  to  the  Assembly  in 
1977  on  the  results  of  the  consultations  .90/  In 
introducing  the  resolution,  the  Sri  Lankan  Repre- 
sentative said  that  its  purpose  was  to  initiate  dis- 
cussions with  a  view  to  the  establishment  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  best  possible  mechanism  to  faci- 
litate a  significant  contribution  by  the  nonaligned 
countries  to  the  work  of  the  University. 


UN  INSTITUTE  FOR  TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

The  UNITAR  Board  of  Trustees,  which  sets  over- 
all policy  and  approves  the  budget,   is  composed  of 


89/  Resolution  31/117. 
90/  Resolution  31/118. 
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individuals  appointed  by  the  UN  Secretary  General 
on  a  broad  geographical  basis  for  3-year  terms.  A 
new  20-member  Board  took  office  July  1,   1976?^/  The 
Board  also  has  four  e2c  officio  members:     the  Secre- 
tary General,   the  President  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  President  of  ECOSOC,  and  the  Executive  Director 
of  UNITAR.     The  Executive  Director,  Davidson  Nicol 
(Sierra  LeoneJ ,  also  serves  ex  officio  as  a  member 
of  the  UN  University  Council. 

At  its  15th  session,  held  in  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 14-16,   1976,   the  UNITAR  Board  of  Trustees  ap- 
proved the  Executive  Director's  budget  estimates 
for  1977  totaling  $2,006,000  and  authorized  him  to 
incur  additional  expenditures  from  special -purpose 
grants  to  the  extent  that  such  funds  became  avail- 
able . 

The  UNITAR  research  program  encompasses  four 
major  categories  of  issues:      (IJ  international 
organization  studies,   including  secretariat  and 
intergovernmental  structures  and  cooperation;  [2) 
peace  and  security  measures;    (3)   economic  develop- 
ment and  resource  problems;  and  (4)   science  and 
technology  policy.     During  1976  the  research  program 
placed  new  emphasis  on  policy  problems  related  to 
resources  and  to  science  and  technology.      In  addi- 
tion,  the  continuing  Project  on  the  Future  consid- 
ered interrelationships  between  food,  population, 
energy  resources,   the  environment,   and  the  new  inter- 
national economic  order.     Besides  numerous  publica- 
tions distributed  through  UN  channels,  four  books 
written  by  the  UNITAR  research  staff  were  published 
commercially  during  1976:     The  World  Food  Conference 
and  Global  Problem  Solving;   The  OAU  and  the  UN;  The 
Last  Chance :     Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Arms  Control ; 
and  Recent  Advances  in  Peace  and  Conflict  Research . 

The  UNITAR  Project  on  the  Future,   in  coopera- 
tion with  the  International  Institute  for  Applied 
Systems  Analysis   (IIASAJ,   sponsored  a  major  confer- 
ence from  July  5  to  16  at  Laxenburg,  Austria,  on 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  resources.     More  than  50 
discussion  papers  were  prepared  and  the  proceedings 
and  conclusions  were  published  by  the  Pergamon 
Press  . 

Between  July  1,   1975,   and  June  30,   1976,  there 
were  479  part icipants - -diplomats ,  national  officials, 
and  international  civil  servants -- from  113  countries 
in  UNITAR  courses.      (This  number  was  down  from  605 
participants  from  120  countries  in  1975.     A  nearly 


9]^/  Harvey  Picker,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  International 
Affairs  at  Columbia  University,  was  reappointed  to  the  Board. 
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constant  income  at  a  time  of  rising  costs  forced 
UNITAR  to  offer  various  seminars  on  fewer  occasions.) 
Three  U.S.  nationals  took  part  in  a  seminar  on 
financing  the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  while 
three  other  Americans  studied  UN  documentation  in 
seminars  in  New  York  and  Geneva.     Training  programs 
were  of  three  types:     (1)  UN  operations;  e.g., 
financing,  documentation,  or  the  making  of  a  resolu- 
tion;   (2)  UN  current  issues;   e.g.,   law  of  the  sea  or 
the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolif eration  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons; and   (3)  professional  training;   e.g.,  planning 
for  internal  migration  or  international  trade  lav;. 

The  Second  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  UNITAR  at  five  meetings  between 
October  20  and  November  19.     Speaking  for  the  United 
States  on  October  21,  Mr.   Riemer  expressed  satis- 
faction that  all  three  UNITAR  programs -- training , 
research,  and  the  Project  on  the  Future- -had  empha- 
sized practical  applications.     He  cited,  as  examples 
of  the  UNITAR  problem- solving  approach,   studies  on 
settlement  procedures  for  ocean  resources  disputes, 
microbiological  energy,  and  development  strategies 
for  arid  zones.     He  noted  that  a  number  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  had  prof- 
ited from  recent  UNITAR  training  seminars,  and  he 
concluded  that  UNITAR  had  contributed  objective  in- 
formation on  key  contemporary  problems  on  which  mem- 
ber states  often  hold  differing  views.     The  United 
States,   therefore,  would  continue  to  participate  in 
the  financing  of  UNITAR  and  urged  all  states  to  do 
the  same. 

During  the  debate,   several  states  suggested 
funding  some  UNITAR  activities  from  the  UN  assessed 
budget,  but  the  United  States  and  others  advocated 
maintaining  financing  solely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions.    The  suggested  change  was  not  pursued. 

On  November  19  the  Second  Committee  approved 
without  vote  a  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  28 
states,   including  the  United  States.     In  its  opera- 
tive paragraphs  the  resolution  (1)  noted  the  Execu- 
tive Director's  report;    [2)   invited  UNITAR  to  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  its  work  in  the  sphere  of 
economic  and  social  training  and  research  so  as  to 
include  specific  projects  on  the  problems  in  the 
areas  identified  by  the  General  Assembly  at  its 
sixth  and  seventh  special  sessions  and  in  the  rele- 
vant decisions  of  its  29th  regular  session;  and  (3) 
expressed  the  hope  that  UNITAR  would  have  greater 
and  wider  financial  support  from  member  states  and 
organizations . 
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The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assem 
in  ^l^enary  session,  again  without  vote,  on  Decern 


9^  Resolution  31/107. 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  FREEDOMS 


Secretary  of  State  Kissinger,   in  his  address 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  September  30,   1976,  dwelt 
on  both  the  promise  and  the  failings  of  the  UN  sys- 
tem in  grappling  with  human  rights  issues  that  be- 
set the  international  community. 

"The  final  measure  of  all  we  do  together, 
of  course,   is  man  himself.     Our  common  efforts 
to  define,  preserve,  and  enhance  respect  for 
the  rights  of  man  thus  represent  an  ultimate 
test  of  international  cooperation. 


"But  the  plain  truth--of  tragic  propor- 
tions--is  that  human  rights  are  in  jeopardy 
over  most  of  the  globe.     Arbitrary  arrest, 
denial  of  fundamental  procedural  rights,  slave 
labor,   stifling  of  freedom  of  religion,  racial 
injustice,  political  repression,  the  use  of 
torture,  and  restraints  on  communications  and 
express  ion- - these  abuses  are  too  prevalent." 

He  went  on  to  criticize  strongly  the  performance  of 
the  UN  system  in  protecting  human  rights: 

".    .    .   The  principles  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  are  clear  enough. 
But  their  invocation  and  application,   in  gen- 
eral debates  of  this  body  and  in  the  forums 
of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  have  been 
marred  by  hypocrisy,  double  standards,  and 
discrimination." 

Finally,  he  called  for  entrusting  the  application 
of  human  rights  standards  to  "fair  and  capable  inter- 
national bodies." 

These  and  other  concerns  with  regard  to  human 
rights  issues  were  expressed  by  American  represen- 
tatives in  1976  at  the  32nd  session  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  ,t^held  in  Geneva,  February  2- 
March  5;   the  60th  session  of  ECOSOC,   held  in  New 


9_3/  Members  in  1976  were  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R. ,  Canada,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Cyprus,  Ecuador,  Egypt, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  India,  Iran,  Italy, 
Jordan,  Lebanon,  Lesotho,  Libya,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru, 
Rwanda,  Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  Tanzania,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Upper  Volta,  Uruguay,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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York,  April  13-May  14;   and  during  the  debate  in  the 
Third  Committee  o£  the  31st  General  Assembly. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  DETENTE 

One  o£  the  most  contentious  and  time-consuming 
items  at  the  Commission's  32nd  session  concerned 
human  rights  and  detente.     The  subject  was  discussed 
at  10  meetings. 

Consideration  of  the  subject  had  begun  at  the 
Commission's  session  in  1974  when  the  U.S.S.R., 
along  with  Bulgaria  and  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
introduced  a  resolution  dealing  with  detente,  peace, 
and  human  rights.     Although  the  matter  was  debated 
at  that  session  and  again  in  1975,   the  Commission 
took  no  action. 

In  1976  the  U.S.S.R.   circulated  a  draft  resolu- 
tion that  was  similar  to  texts  considered  at  the 
earlier  sessions.     Like  its  predecessors,   it  placed 
unbalanced  emphasis  on  detente,  economic  develop- 
ment,  and  national  liberation  at  the  expense  of 
human  rights.     Further,   it  cited  the  CSCE  Final  Act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  stress  on  those  aspects 
that  supported  the  Soviet  point  of  view.     The  United 
Kingdom,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  Italy 
introduced  amendments  to  correct  some  of  these 
defects . 

At  the  same  time  discussions  took  place  among 
the  U.S.   and  Western  delegations  looking  toward  a 
resolution  that  would  stress  the  observance  of 
human  rights  as  a  foundation  for  international  peace 
and  security  rather  than,   as  the  U.S.S.R.  would  have 
it,   that  the  right  to  live  in  conditions  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security  was  a  necessary  pre- 
condition to  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms.     The  United  States  subsequently 
introduced  such  a  draft  resolution,  which  was  also 
sponsored  by  France,   the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
and  Canada. 

Faced  with  two  opposing  resolutions,   the  non- 
aligned  group  proposed  a  "compromise,"  which  was 
introduced  by  Senegal  and  sponsored  by  eight  states. 
This  draft  resolution,   in  the  U.S.   view,  was  object- 
ionable because  of  its  subordination  of  human  rights 
to  conditions  of  international  peace  and  security, 
its  call  for  application  of  controversial  interna- 
tional economic  principles,  and  finally  its  emphasis 
on  economic,   social,  and  cultural  rights  at  the  ex- 
pense of  civil  and  political  rights. 

Speaking  on  February  27,   the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive,  Leonard  Garment,   saw  the  draft  as  no 
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compromise  at  all.     Instead,  he  pointed  out,   it  em- 
bodied the  primary  objectionable  feature  of  the 
Soviet  draft  resolution,   i.e.,   that  the  right  to 
life,   to  existence  on  any  terms,   is  a  prerequisite 
to  any  other  human  right.     He  said: 

".    .    .   Some  delegations  in  this  room,  of 
which  my  own  is  one,  believe  that  human  rights 
are  self-evident  and  inalienable,  and  are  the 
property  of  the  human  personality  independently 
of  whatever  recognition  is  given  them  by  the 
state.     Other  delegations  here  maintain  that 
human  rights  depend  on  the  state,   that  they 
have  no  existence  separate  from  organized 
society . 

"Now  there  is  simply  no  way  to  compromise 
these  two  ideas.  ..." 

The  result  of  the  debate  was  the  adoption  by 
the  Commission  of  the  nonaligned  draft  resolution 
on  February  27  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  22  to  7  (U.S.), 
with  1  abstention.      (The  seven  opposing  votes  repre- 
sented all  the  NATO  members  of  the  Commission.)  The 
Commission  then  decided,  on  the  motion  of  Yugoslavia, 
not  to  consider  either  the  U.S.   or  the  Soviet  draft 
resolution . 

On  April  30,  during  ECOSOC's  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  Mr. 
Garment  called  attention  to  this  resolution  which, 
he  said,   "purports  to  declare  the  right  of  life  and 
peace  as  the  primary  human  right."     He  said  that  it 
undermined  the  balanced  structure  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  CSCE  Final  Act, 
neither  of  which  accorded  a  transcendent  priority 
to  international  peace  and  security.     He  added: 
"The  United  States  will  never  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  security  of  the  state  is  of  higher 
value  than  the  protection  of  the  individual  from 
abuse  by  the  state." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS,   COLONIALISM,   AND  RACISM 

Two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  and  two  others  by  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly serve  to  demonstrate  the  preoccupation  of  UN 
bodies  with  the  question  of  human  rights  in  rela- 
tion to  colonialism  and  racism. 

The  first  resolution  in  the  Commission,  en- 
titled "The  adverse  consequences  for  the  enjoyment 
of  human  rights  of  political,  military,  economic, 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  given  to  colonial 
and  racist  regimes  in  southern  Africa,"  was  spon- 
sored by  13  states    (including  6  African) .  Without 
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citing  specific  countries,   the  resolution  denounced 
"the  political,  military,  economic,  and  other  forms 
of  assistance  given  by  certain  states  to  South 
Africa  and  to  the  illegal  minority  regime  of  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  directly  or  through  national  and 
multinational  corporations  which  they  control."  It 
also  called  upon  states  to  take  a  number  of  specific 
actions,   including  "steps  to  bring  about  a  total 
embargo  by  the  Security  Council  on  sales,  gifts  and 
transfers  of  arms  and  all  other  kinds  of  military 
supplies  to  South  Africa."     Since  the  resolution 
contained  sweeping  and  imprecise  language  obviously 
aimed  at  the  United  States  and  other  industrialized 
Western  countries,  the  United  States,  joined  by 
France,   the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  opposed  it.     It  was  adopted  on 
March  1  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  24  to  4   (U.S.),  with 
4  abstentions.     In  explaining  his  position  on  the 
resolution,   the  U.S.   Representative  stated  that  the 
United  States  had  consistently  opposed  apartheid, 
had  maintained  an  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa 
since  1963,  and  had  opposed  continued  South  African 
control  of  Namibia.     Nevertheless,  he  said,  the 
resolution  contained  so  much  provocative  and  sweep- 
ing language  that  the  United  States  could  not  sup- 
port it,   and  he  cited  particularly  the  operative 
paragraph  calling  for  a  total  embargo  by  the  Secur- 
ity Council  as  justifying  a  negative  vote. 

The  second  resolution  in  the  Commission  dealt 
with  the  Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  of  Ex- 
perts on  Southern  Africa?^/ and  endorsed  a  report  it 
had  submitted.     This  resolution  incorporated  a 
draft  resolution  recommended  for  adoption  by  ECOSOC. 
Because  of  the  use  of  overbroad  language  from 
Chapter  VII  of  the  UN  Charter  labeling  apartheid  as 
a  "threat  to  international  peace  and  security"  and 
a  call  for  ratification  of  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Suppression  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Apartheid   (to  which  the  United  States  has  serious 
legal  objections),   the  United  States  voted  against 
the  paragraphs  incorporating  these  points  and  ab- 
stained on  the  resolution  as  a  whole.     The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  on  March  4  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
24  to  0,  with  7  abstentions   (U.S.).     The  resolution 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  ECOSOC  on  May  12  by  a 
vote  of  34  to  0,  with  9  abstentions,  the  United 
States  abstaining  for  the  same  reasons  given  above. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  adverse 
consequences  of  political,  military,  economic,  and 


94/  Amjad  Ali  (India),  Annan  Arkyin  Cato  (Ghana), 
Humberto  Diaz  Casanueva  (Chile) ,  Felix  Ermacora  (Austria) , 
Branimir  Jankovid  (Yugoslavia),  and  Keba  M'Baye  (Senegal). 
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other  assistance  to  southern  African  regimes,  the 
Commission's  Subcommission  on  Prevention  o£  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minor  it  ie^_5/  subse- 
quently adopted  a  resolution  on  August  31  asking 
the  Secretary  General  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  General  Assembly  an  interim  version  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Subcommission  rapporteur,  Ahmed  M. 
Khalifa  (Egypt)  on  this  subject. 

A  spirited  and  contentious  debate  ensued  in  the 
Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  when  the 
Khalifa  report  was  introduced  there.     The  report 
was  highly  critical  of  the  investment  and  trade 
activities  of  the  United  States  and  other  principal 
trading  partners  of  South  Africa.     The  United  States 
took  the  position  that  this  was  an  interim  report, 
was  already  out  of  date  in  important  respects,  and 
rather  than  being  an  objective  analysis  of  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  "political,  military,  economic, 
and  other  assistance"  to  southern  Africa,  prejudged 
the  issues  involved.     The  U.S.   Representative  in 
the  Third  Committee,  Father  Hupp,  declared  on  Octo- 
ber 26: 

"We  do  not  accept  the  premise  behind  the 
study  that  racial  equality  and  peace  in  all 
areas  in  southern  Africa  would  best  be  pro- 
moted by  breaking  off  all  relations  with  South 
Africa.     Neither  do  we  accept  the  premise  that 
normal  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
constitute  'assistance.'" 

Similar  objections  were  made  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Israel.     Defenders  of  the  report,   including  many 
Arab  and  communist  states,   saw  it  as  evidence  that 
trade  and  economic  relations    (which  they  equated 
with  "assistance")   conducted  by  the  United  States 
and  other  major  trading  nations  served  to  prop  up 
the  South  African  Government  and  that  the  trading 
nations  were  therefore  considered  to  be  "accom- 
plices" in  the  "crimes"  of  the  South  Africans. 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  the  introduction 
of  a  resolution  sponsored  by  26  African  and  Asian 
states.  Principal  among  its  objectionable  features 
were:  (1)  endorsement  of  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  rapporteur;  (2)  criticism  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,   and  France  for  the  use  of  the 


95/  The  Subcommission  is  composed  of  26  experts,  serving 
in  their  individual  capacities,  elected  by  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  for  3-year  terms.     W.  Beverly  Carter,  Jr.,  of 
the  United  States  is  a  member.     The  Subcommission  held  its 
29th  session  in  Geneva,  Aug.   12-Sept.  1,  1976. 
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veto  on  southern  African  questions  and  a  call  for 
ECOSOC  and  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  examine 
the  consequences  of  this  use  of  the  veto;   and  (3} 
condemnation  of  the  United  States,  France,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,   the  United  Kingdom, 
Israel,   and  Japan  for  economic,  military,   and  nu- 
clear collaboration  with  "racist  regimes  of  south- 
ern Africa." 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Third  Com- 
mittee on  November  4  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  87  to 
12   (U.S.),  with  31  abstentions.     The  U.S.S.R., 
which  had  strongly  backed  the  Khalifa  report  in  de- 
bate, announced  that  it  would  abstain  on  the  resolu- 
tion because  of  the  language  calling  for  a  study  of 
the  use  of  the  veto.     The  Soviets  were  joined  by  all 
other. Eastern  European  countries  except  Romania  and 
Yugoslavia.     The  resolution  was  later  adopted  in 
plenary  on  November  30  by  a  recorded  vote  of  97  to 
11   (U.S.),  with  28  abstentions  .96/ 

An  equally  objectionable  draft  resolution,  en- 
titled "Importance  of  the  universal  realization  of 
the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination  and  of 
the  speedy  granting  of  independence  to  colonial 
countries  and  peoples  for  the  effective  guarantee 
and  observance  of  human  rights,"  was  sponsored  in 
the  Third  Committee  by  39  states,  nearly  all  Afri- 
can.    In  the  U.S.   view,   the  resolution  contained  a 
number  of  unacceptable  features,  notable  among 
which  was  a  condemnation  of  the  policies  of  NATO 
members  "whose  political,   economic,  military,  or 
sporting  relations  with  the  racist  regimes  of  south- 
ern Africa  and  elsewhere  encourage  those  regimes  to 
persist  in  their  suppression  of  the  aspirations  of 
peoples  for  self-determination  and  independence." 
This  language  led  to  the  introduction  by  Belgium, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  a  number  of 
other  NATO  countries,   of  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
the  reference  to  NATO.     The  proposed  amendment  was 
defeated  in  the  Third  Committee  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  21  in  favor   (^U.S.)   to  72  opposed,  with  36  ab- 
stentions,  and  the  resolution  as  a  whole  was  ap- 
proved on  October  25  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  102  to 
4   (U.S.),  with  24  abstentions. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken,   the  U.S.  Represen- 
tative, Ambassador  Myerson,   expressed  regret  at 
having  to  vote  "no"  on  a  resolution  on  self-deter- 
mination and  observed  that  "the  United  States  has, 
throughout  its  history,  been  committed  to  the  right 
of  individuals  and  peoples  freely  to  determine 
their  own  destinies - -not  least  in  southern  Africa 
where  my  government  has  been  making  strenuous 


Resolution  31/33. 
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efforts  in  this  sense."     He  continued  by  saying  that 
there  were  a  number  of  allegations  or  incorrect 
legal  conclusions  in  the  resolution  to  which  the 
United  States  objected.     He  specifically  mentioned: 
(1)   "the  vague  and  generalized  condemnations  of 
NATO  allies";    (2)   the  notion  that  self-determination 
necessarily  equates  to  independence,  whereas  "the 
United  States  view  is  that  independence  may  or  may 
not  follow  an  act  of  self-determination,  depending 
on  what  people  themselves  choose";    [3)  a  seemingly 
blanket  endorsement  of  armed  struggle;    (4)   an  oper- 
ative paragraph  which  suggests,  contrary  to  the 
1949  Geneva  Conventions  and  general  international 
law,   "that  individual  combatants  can  be  treated  as 
'criminals'   solely  on  the  basis  of  the  political 
acceptability  of  the  cause  for  which  they  are  fight- 
ing or  the  fact  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  'mer- 
cenaries'  by  other  parties  to  the  issue  in  question." 

When  the  resolution  came  before  the  plenary, 
Belgium  again  attempted  to  amend  it  to  delete  con- 
demnation of  NATO  countries,  but  the  move  was  again 
defeated  by  a  recorded  vote  of  28  in  favor  (U.S.) 
to  65  opposed,  with  42  abstentions.     The  plenary 
Assembly  then  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  109  to  4   (U.S.),  with  24  abs tent ions Pl/ 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  CHILE 

The  human  rights  situation  in  Chile  continued 
to  command  widespread  international  attention  and 
was  the  subject  of  a  full-scale  debate  in  both  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  and  the  General  Assembly. 
The  Commission,  which  devoted  eight  meetings  to  the 
question,   gave  primary  attention  to  the  report  of 
its  Ad  Hoc  Working  Group  ,9.8/ which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1975.     The  report  that  the  Working  Group 
presented  was  an  expanded  and  updated  version  of 
the  progress  report  it  had  presented  to  the  30th 
General  Assembly.     The  Commission  also  had  before 
it  a  report  by  the  Secretary  General  and  material 
submitted  by  the  Government  of  Chile. 

In  the  general  debate  there  was  widespread  ap- 
proval of  the  objectivity  of  the  Working  Group  in 
seeking  and  reporting  reliable  information  on  the 
situation,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  Government  of 
Chile  in  the  summer  of  1975  to  honor  its  agreement 


97/  Resolution  31/34. 

9^/  Ghulam  Ali  Allana  (Pakistan) ,  Leopoldo  Benites 
(Ecuador),  Abdoulaye  Dieye  (Senegal),  Felix  Ermacora  (Austria), 
and  M.J.T.  Kamara  (Sierra  Leone). 
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to  permit  a  visit  by  the  Working  Group  to  make 
firsthand  observations.     There  was  also  substantial 
agreement  among  the  delegations  that  violations  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  were  contin- 
uing and  that  the  mandate  of  the  Working  Group 
should  be  extended  for  another  year.     The  Chilean 
observer,  pointing  out  that  an  emergency  situation 
existed  in  his  country,  stressed  that  his  govern- 
ment was  doing  its  utmost  to  restore  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms.     He  also  complained  of  a 
large-scale  campaign  of  defamation  being  carried 
out  by  countries  unfriendly  to  Chile. 

The  U.S.   Representative  said  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Working  Group  represented  more  than 
simply  the  best  way  of  conducting  an  investigation 
in  the  case  of  Chile.     "It  represented,"  he  said, 
"a  general  precedent  of  potentially  immense  value 
for  the  protection  of  human  rights  everywhere." 
The  United  States  was  therefore  disappointed  at 
Chile's  refusal  to  admit  the  Group,  but,  considering 
the  limitations  under  which  it  operated,   its  report 
"is  as  authoritative  and  comprehensive  as  one  could 
expect . " 

On  February  19  the  Commission  took  two  actions 
with  respect  to  Chile.     Acting  on  a  proposal  by 
Yugoslavia,   it  approved  by  consensus  the  sending  of 
a  telegram  to  the  Government  of  Chile  asking  for  re- 
lease of  certain  prisoners,  and  it  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  26   (U.S.)   to  2,  with  4  abstentions,  a  reso- 
lution expressing,   among  other  things,  "profound 
distress  at  the  constant,   flagrant  violations  of 
human  rights,   including  the  institutionalized  prac- 
tice of  torture,  cruel,   inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment,  arbitrary  arrest,  detention  and 
exile"  in  Chile.     The  resolution  also  appealed  to 
the  Chilean  authorities  to  restore  and  safeguard 
basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  ex- 
tended the  mandate  of  the  Working  Group  for  one 
year . 

The  United  States  joined  the  consensus  on  the 
telegram  with  the  explanation  that  there  was  merit 
to  the  objection  raised  in  it  to  the  length  of 
detention  of  the  individuals  mentioned.     At  the 
same  time  the  U.S.   Representative  said: 

"...  However,  we  do  have  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  citing  indi- 
vidual cases  relating  to  human  rights  in 
Chile.     A  special  appeal  for  the  release  of 
what  the  telegram  describes  as    'notable'  per- 
sonalities will  reinforce  the  view  that  the 
concern  of  certain  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
is  not  so  much  to  protect  human  rights  as  to 
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secure  the  release  of  individuals  who  repre- 
sent sympathetic  political  interests." 

The  resolution  that  was  adopted  was  similar  in 
many  respects  to  one  adopted  by  the  30th  General 
Assembly  in  1975.      in  announcing  his  intention  to 
support  the  resolution,   the  U.S.  Representative 
said  that  "in  this  case  the  Human  Rights  Commission, 
and  particularly  the  Working  Group,   has  performed 
a  concrete  and  valuable  service  for  the  cause  of 
human  rights."     He  mentioned  approvingly  steps 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Chile  to  provide  legal 
protection  for  persons  under  detention,  but  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  most  serious  abuses 
appeared  to  occur  outside  normal  legal  channels. 
Finally,  he  observed  that  he  was  troubled  by  the 
problem  of  a  double  standard  whereby  widely  recog- 
nized situations  involving  gross  violations  of 
human  rights  in  other  countries  were  ignored.  He 
urged  that  "the  standards  and  procedures  applied 
so  rigorously  to  Chile  will  in  the  future  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  rigor  by  each  of  us  to  all  the 
others . " 

ECOSOC  considered  the  question  of  Chile  at  its 
spring  session  and  on  May  12  endorsed  the  Commis- 
sion's resolution  by  a  vote  of  35   (U.S.)   to  2, 
with  6  abstentions. 

On  August  31  the  Subcommission  on  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities 
adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  its  profound  dis- 
tress over  the  situation  in  Chile  and  inviting  the 
Human  Rights  Commission   (1)   to  recommend  appropriate 
measures  regarding  legal  and  humanitarian  aid  to 
political  prisoners,  and   (2)   to  consider  the  ad- 
verse consequences  for  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
of  the  various  forms  of  aid  and  assistance  being 
given  to  Chile. 

The  debate  on  Chile  in  the  Third  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  followed  a  generally  predict- 
able course.     The  principal  document  before  the 
Committee  was  an  updated  report  of  the  Commission's 
Ad  Hoc  Working  Group. 

Strong  attacks  on  the  human  rights  situation 
in  Chile  were  mounted  by  Eastern  European  states, 
while  some  Latin  American  states  put  up  a  strong  de- 
fense of  Chile  and  condemned  the  harshness  of  the 
Working  Group's  report.     Eight  Latin  American  states 
proposed  a  resolution  intended  to  point  up  efforts 
of  Chile  to  improve  its  human  rights  stance. 

Negotiations  within  the  Third  Committee  cen- 
tered on  a  draft  resolution  eventually  sponsored 
by  42  states  including  many  Western  and  Eastern 
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European  and  nonaligned  countries.     While  this  draft 
was  being  considered,   the  Government  o£  Chile  an- 
nounced on  November  16  the  release  of  virtually  all 
the  prisoners  held  under  its  state  of  seige  regula- 
tions and  the  offer  of  exchange  of  two  prisoners 
for  two  persons  held  in  the  Soviet  Union  [Vladimir 
Bukovsky)   and  in  Cuba   (Hubert  Mates).  Nevertheless, 
the  draft  resolution  remained  strongly  critical  of 
Chile  and  expressed  "profound  indignation"  over  con- 
tinuing human  rights  violations  there.     Moreover,  in 
addition  to  containing  strictures  against  Chile  that 
the  General  Assembly  had  previously  employed,  the 
draft  employed  language  used  by  the  Subcommission 
inviting  the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  various  forms  of  aid  extended  to 
Chile- -an  apparent  step  in  the  direction  of  economic 
sanctions . 

Although  strong  efforts  were  made  to  get  the 
sponsors  to  acknowledge  the  improvement  in  Chile 
evidenced  by  the  release  of  prisoners,   they  declined 
to  do  more  than  make  a  passing,   indirect  reference 
to  that  development.     It  was  primarily  for  this 
reason  that  the  United  States  decided  to  abstain. 
The  Third  Committee  approved  the  resolution  on  Nov- 
ember 23  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  98  to  14,  with  18 
abstentions   (U.S.).     A  vote  on  the  Latin  American 
draft  was  prevented  by  a  procedural  motion  not  to 
take  it  up. 

In  explanation  of  the  U.S.  vote.  Ambassador 
Myerson  said  that  the  resolution  was  seriously  defi- 
cient in  that  it  contained  "only  a  token  gesture 
of  acknowledgment"  of  Chile's  release  of  political 
prisoners.     He  continued: 

"...   Quite  frankly,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why,  when  a  government  takes  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  improvement  of  human 
rights--a  step  that  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
on  it  by  the  General  Assembly- -this  positive 
development  is  not  reflected  in  the  operative 
paragraphs  of  the  resolution.     We  believe  this 
to  be  a  most  serious  deficiency,  one  that 
raises  a  question  whether  the  strictures  of 
this  body  are  being  fairly  applied." 

The  resolution  was  subsequently  adopted  in 
plenary  on  December  16  by  a  recorded  vote  of  95  to 
12,  with  25  abstentions  (U.S.).-i^/ 


99/  Resolution  31/124. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  DEALING  WITH 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMPLAINTS 

The  Commission  devoted  three  closed  meetings 
to  the  confidential  examination  of  materials  on  the 
human  rights  situation  in  individual  country  cases 
referred  to  it  by  the  Subcommission  under  ECOSOC 
resolution  1503  adopted  on  May  27,   1970,   and  to  the 
observations  of  governments  on  that  material. 

One  public  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  1503  procedures  themselves,  under  which  the 
Subcommission  is  authorized,  after  an  examination  of 
private  complaints  of  human  rights  violations  re- 
ceived by  the  United  Nations,  to  refer  to  the  Commis- 
sion "particular  situations  which  appear  to  reveal  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  and  reliably  attested  vi- 
olations requiring  consideration  by  the  Commission." 

The  U.S.   Representative  underscored  the  lag  that 
occurs  between  the  Subcommiss ion ' s  referral  of  situ- 
ations to  the  Commission  and  the  latter's  acting  on 
the  referrals.     To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  make 
the  information  available  to  the  Commission  as  cur- 
rent as  possible,  he  suggested  that  the  Secretary 
General  be  authorized  to  refer  directly  to  the  Com- 
mission any  additional  communications  relating  to 
situations  already  referred  by  the  Subcommission. 
This  would  eliminate  the  need  for  waiting  another 
year  for  the  Subcommission  to  review  the  material  as 
under  the  current  procedure.     However,   the  Commis- 
sion failed  to  act  on  a  U.S.   draft  resolution  to 
this  effect. 

The  U.S.  Representative  strongly  criticized 
the  Commission's  unwillingness  either  to  make  this 
simple  procedural  improvement  or  to  abandon  its  con- 
centration on  only  a  few  favorite  target  countries 
by  initiating  investigatory  action  under  the  1503 
procedures  wherever  there  was  reason  to  believe 
human  rights  violations  had  occurred. 

Mr.   Garment  repeated  this  criticism  of  the  Com- 
mission's  failure  to  give  substance  to  resolution 
1503  when  he  said  in  ECOSOC  on  April  30: 

".    .    .   The  United  States  has  been  a  con- 
sistent and  strong  supporter  of  this  procedure 
for  dealing  with  private  complaints  of  human 
rights  violations.     The  Commission,  however, 
has  persistently  declined  to  exercise  its  in- 
vestigative authority  in  any  of  the  cases  of 
flagrant  human  rights  violations  referred  to 
it  under  1503.    .    .    .    the  Commission  will  find 
it  difficult  indeed  to  defend  itself  from  the 
charge  of  complicity  in  human  rights  violations 
if  its  proper  procedures  continue  to  be  abused 
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by  misuse  or  by  non-use." 

In  an  effort  to  counter  U.S.   and  Western  Euro- 
pean criticism  of  the  Commission's  work,  Bulgaria 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  on  the 
Commission's  report  which  had  ECOSOC  "commending" 
the  Commission's  contribution  to  the  promotion  of 
human  rights  instead  of  simply  "noting"  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  which  had  been  the  standard  practice. 
The  United  States  and  some  other  countries  opposed 
this  move,  but  it  was  nevertheless  incorporated  in 
the  resolution  on  May  6  by  a  rollcall  vote  in 
ECOSOC's  Social  Committee  of  22  to  11   (U.S.),  with 
13  abstentions. 

Finally,  Ambassador  Scranton  took  up  this  theme 
in  a  general  statement  on  human  rights  that  he  made 
before  the  Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
on  November  24.     He  called  the  record  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  on  the  procedures  one  of  "nonper- 
formance" and  said: 

"This  Committee  should  establish  mechan- 
isms to  stem  the  massive  violations  of  human 
rights  in  the  world- -not  merely  in  the  handful 
of  countries  to  which  this  body  has  attracted 
world  attention.     It  must  act  against  the  abuse 
of  human  rights  wherever  it  takes  place.  Ef- 
fective investigatory  power,  effective  proce- 
dures,  effective  action  taken  before  a  parti- 
cular abuse  becomes  a  global  political  issue-- 
all  these  are  needed." 


DECADE  FOR  ACTION  TO  COMBAT  RACISM 
AND  RACIAL  DISCRIMINATION 

By  contrast  with  the  tumultuous  debate  on  the 
Decade  for  Action  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Dis- 
crimination at  the  30th  General  Assembly,  which  had 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  equating 
Zionism  with  racism,  treatment  of  the  subject  in  UN 
bodies  in  1976  was  decidedly  low-key.     The  United 
States  maintained  its  stance  of  nonparticipation  in 
Decade  activities  so  long  as  the  link  between  the 
Decade  and  the  Zionism- racism  resolution  remained  un- 
broken.    Throughout  the  year  it  declined  to  vote  on 
any  Decade  -  related  resolutions. 

Mr.   Garment  explained  the  U.S.  position  to  the 
Commission  on  March  5: 

"...   The  United  States   .    .    .  formally 
declared  that  it  would  not  acquiesce  or  parti- 
cipate in  any  program  contaminated  by  language 
which  contradicted  the  basic  assumptions  of 
the  effort  to  promote  human  rights. 
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"This  decision  is  very  precise.     It  rep- 
resents the  United  States  position  on  certain 
specific  work  of  the  United  Nations.     Our  sup- 
port for  human  rights,  which  embodies  my  coun- 
try's finest  hopes,  will  not  be  diminished  or 
diverted  by  inadmissible  actions  in  the  General 
Assembly  or  anywhere  else  in  the  United 
Nations . " 

At  ECOSOC  Ambassador  Scranton  on  April  28  reaf- 
firmed the  U.S.  position  on  the  Decade,  calling  the 
Zionism-racism  resolution  "unwise,  unjust,  and  com- 
pletely unacceptable,"  and  adding: 

".    .    .   The  United  States  could  resume  its 
participation  in  the  Decade  only  if  the  Decade 
were  to  return  to  its  original  basis,  which 
was  once  accepted  by  a  broad  consensus." 

On  May  11  ECOSOC  adopted  two  resolutions  on  the 
Decade,   each  of  which  also  incorporated  a  resolution 
recommended  for  adoption  by  the  General  Assembly. 
The  first  was  an  omnibus  resolution  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Decade.     Although  there  was  no 
direct  mention  in  it  of  the  Zionism-racism  resolu- 
tion,  it  did  contain  an  indirect  reference  in  an 
operative  paragraph  welcoming  the  adoption  by  the 
General  Assembly  and  other  UN  and  other  bodies  of 
"resolutions  and/or  measures  bearing  on  racism, 
racial  discrimination,  apartheid,  decolonization, 
and  self-determination." 

The  second  resolution  had  to  do  with  the  World 
Conference  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Discrimina- 
tion,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Ghana  in  1978.  This 
resolution  engendered  some  controversy  in  that  it 
recommended  that  the  General  Assembly  make  an  ex- 
ception regarding  paying  the  costs  of  a  conference 
held  away  from  UN  Headquarters.     The  United  States 
stated  for  the  record  that  it  had  reservations  per- 
taining to  the  expenditures  for  the  conference  as 
provided  in  the  resolution,  pointing  out  that  this 
would  undermine  the  long-standing  rule  that  host 
governments  should  pay  the  difference  between  the 
costs  of  holding  a  meeting  at  UN  Headquarters  and 
holding  it  in  their  own  territory.     The  United 
States  said  that  this  would  constitute  an  unfortu- 
nate precedent  and  that,  were  it  voting,   it  would 
vote  "no." 

Consideration  of  the  item  in  the  Third  Commit- 
tee of  the  General  Assembly  was  generally  the  same 
as   in  ECOSOC.     The  two  resolutions  recommended  by 
ECOSOC  provided  the   focus  for  the  debate,   and  the 
results  were  similar.     No  efforts  were  made  to 
inject  the  Z ioni sm- rac i sm  issue  per  se  into  the 
resolutions,   and  the  debate  was  generally  restrained, 
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with  all  parties  restating  well-known  positions. 
As  before,  the  United  States  explained  its  position 
on  nonparticipation  and  its  reservations  regarding 
the  financial  arrangements  for  the  Ghana  conference. 

Both  resolutions  were  approved  by  the  Third 
Committee  on  October  7  and  adopted  by  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  13.     The  omnibus  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  recorded  vote  of  113  to  1,  with 
14  abstentions,—/ and  the  conference  resolution  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  110  to  2,  with  16  abs  tent  ions  .-^^-^ 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  THE  OCCUPIED  TERRITORIES 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Annually,   since  1968,   the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion has  debated  the  question  of  the  violation  of 
human  rights  in  the  territories  occupied  as  a  re- 
sult of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East.     The  debate 
took  a  familiar  course  at  the  six  meetings  the  Com- 
mission devoted  to  the  subject  in" 1976.  Among 
those  speaking  on  this  issue  were  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  several  Arab  states,  in- 
cluding Egypt  and  Jordan.     Observers  for  Israel, 
Syria,  and  the  PLO  also  spoke. 

Speakers  presenting  the  Arab  point  of  view 
condemned  what  they  described  as   Israel's  policy  of 
colonization,  annexation,   and  expulsion  of  indige- 
nous populations  in  the  occupied  territory.  The 
Israeli  observer  called  the  allegations  of  denial 
of  human  rights  unfounded.     The  U.S.  Representative 
commented  on  February  12  that: 

".    .    .  All  of  the  alleged  violations  be- 
fore us  arise  fundamentally  out  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  hostilities,  and  only  through  the 
process  of  negotiation  can  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties be  achieved.    .    .    .   There  is  no  other 
course  to  follow  for  those  seriously  inter- 
ested in  peace  and  human  rights  in  the  Middle 
East . " 

The  Commission  considered  a  draft  resolution  , 
submitted  by  Cuba,   Cyprus,   India,   Pakistan,  Senegal, 
Upper  Volta,   and  Yugoslavia,  which  contained  a  list 
of  grievances  related  to  the  Israeli  occupation. 
In  particular,   it  expressed  alarm  over  the  continua- 
tion of  violations  of  human  rights  in  the  occupied 
territories,  over  measures  aimed  at  their  annexa- 
tion,  and  over  the  continued  destruction  of  homes, 


100/  Resolution  31/77. 
101/  Resolution  31/78. 
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expropriation  of  Arab  properties,  and  the  ill- 
treatment  of  prisoners.     The  resolution  went  on  to 
reaffirm  that  the  occupation  constitutes  a  grave 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security  and  to 
condemn  specific  Israeli  policies  and  practices. 

In  explaining  his  opposition,  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative said: 

".    .    .   The  draft  presents  a  totally  one- 
sided version  of  the  factual  situation  in  the 
occupied  territories.     It  condemns  some  Israeli 
policies  and  practices  without  reliable  evi- 
dence.    It  invokes  the  harshest  language  of 
contemporary  history  by  adjudging  the  state  of 
Israel  guilty  of  the  commission  of   'war  crimes' 
and   'an  affront  to  humanity.'" 

He  described  the  action  of  the  Commission  as  a  "rit- 
ualistic exercise"  that  only  served  to  embitter  the 
attitudes  of  those  concerned  with  the  creation  of 
conditions  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  Commission  adopted  the  draft  resolution  on 
February  13  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  23  to  1  (U.S.), 
with  8  abstentions.      (See  also  p.   19  for  General 
Assembly  consideration  of  this  general  question.] 


AMNESTY  FOR  POLITICAL  PRISONERS 

At  the  30th  General  Assembly  in  1975  the  United 
States  had  introduced  a  draft  resolution  appealing 
for  an  amnesty  for  political  prisoners.  Following 
the  introduction  of  crippling  amendments,   the  reso- 
lution was  withdrawn.     In  a  follow-on  to  that  ef- 
fort,  the  United  States  presented  to  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  1976  a  similar,   though  greatly 
simplified,  resolution  that,   in  its  single  opera- 
tive paragraph,  appealed  "on  humanitarian  grounds 
to  all  governments  to  give  serious  and  continuing 
consideration  to  the  grant  of  amnesty  to  political 
prisoners . " 

In  introducing  this  draft  resolution  on  March 
4,   the  U.S.   Representative  described  it  as  a  modest 
one  that  avoided  controversial  themes,  one  that 
"simply  asks  governments  to  give  consideration,  on 
a  humanitarian  basis,  to  the  commission  of  an  act 
of  good  will,  the  highest  form  of  charity  known  to 
governments,   the  grant  of  amnesty." 

Because  of  lack  of  time  to  consider  the  resolu- 
tion fully  at  the  session,   the  United  States  did 
not  press  for  a  vote  and  agreed  to  defer  the  matter 
until  1977. 
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In  the  Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
the  United  States  did  not  introduce  another  pro- 
posal on  amnesty  but  instead  lent  its  support  to  a 
Swedish  draft  resolution  entitled  "Protection  of 
persons  detained  on  account  of  their  political  opin- 
ions or  convictions."     The  essence  of  the  draft 
was  a  request  to  UN  members  to  take  effective  meas- 
ures to  safeguard  the  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  of  political  prisoners.     There  was  no  call 
for  an  amnesty  as  such,  but  the  resolution  did  ask 
member  states  "to  examine  periodically  the  possi- 
bility of  releasing  such  persons  as  an  act  of 
clemency . " 

As  a  countermove  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.  intro- 
duced a  draft  resolution  that  put  the  question  of 
political  prisoners  almost  exclusively  in  the  con- 
text of  southern  African  and  Palestinian  problems 
and  demanded  the  release  of  persons  imprisoned  be- 
cause of  their  struggle,   including  armed  struggle, 
against  apartheid,  racism,  and  colonialism. 

Discussion  of  these  two  draft  resolutions  led 
to  an  impasse  eventually  settled  by  a  decision  of 
the  Third  Committee,   subsequently  endorsed  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  December  16,  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  both  drafts  until  the  32nd  General 
Assembly . 

In  commenting  on  this  decision  in  the  Third 
Committee,  Ambassador  Myerson  on  December  3  praised 
the  Swedish  effort,  which,  he  said,  had  been  side- 
tracked.    He  noted  that  his  delegation  was  aware  of 
obstructionist  procedural  tactics,  having  had  some 
experience  with  them  the  previous  year  in  connec- 
tion with  the  U.S.   amnesty  proposal.     He  concluded: 

".    .    .  people  in  prisons  all  over  the 
world- -merely  because  of  their  opinions - -might 
have  hoped  for  some  glimmer  of  light  from  this 
Committee.     The  fact  that  totalitarian  regimes, 
which  themselves  hold  large  numbers  of  politi- 
cal prisoners,  have  distorted  the  procedures 
of  democracy  in  this  particular  instance  will 
not  deter  us." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  TORTURH 

In  its  brief  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
torture,  the  Human  Rights  Commission  was  concerned 
primarily  with  the  implementation  of  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Protection  of  All  Persons  from  Being 
Subjected  to  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,   Inhuman  or 
Degrading  Treatment  or  Punishment,  which  had  been 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  30th  General  Assembly  in 
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1975.     In  a  resolution  related  to  the  Declaration, 
the  General  Assembly  had  requested   (1)   the  Committee 
on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control  to  draft  a  code  of 
conduct  for  law  enforcement  officials   (see  p.  168}; 
(2)  WHO  to  elaborate  principles  of  medical  ethics 
relevant  to  the  protection  from  torture  of  persons 
under  detention;  and   (3)   the  Human  Rights  Commission 
to  study  the  question  of  torture  and  any  necessary 
steps  for   (a)   ensuring  the  effective  observance  of 
the  Declaration,   and   (,b)   the  formulation  of  a  body 
of  principles  for  the  protection  of  all  persons 
under  any  form  of  detention  or  imprisonment. 

In  order  to  get  this  work  underway,   the  Commis- 
sion on  March  5  adopted  without  vote  a  resolution 
recommending  that  the  Subcommission  on  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities  draw 
upon  the  principles  contained  in  the  Declaration  in 
pursuing  its  own  work  on  this  subject.     The  resolu- 
tion also  requested  the  Subcommission  to  draw  up  a 
body  of  principles  for  the  protection  of  all  per- 
sons under  any  form  of  detention  or  imprisonment. 

The  Subcommission  subsequently  appointed  a 
rapporteur  to  draft  such  a  body  of  principles  for 
consideration  in  1977.     The  Subcommission  also 
asked,   through  the  Human  Rights  Commission,  for 
ECOSOC  authority  to  appoint  a  working  group  to  meet 
before  the  annual  session  to  analyze  material  re- 
ceived in  connection  with  the  human  rights  of  per- 
sons subjected  to  detention  or  imprisonment. 

The  General  Assembly  reviewed  and  endorsed 
without  vote  the  work  in  progress?^/  In  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  in  the  Third  Committee,  the 
U.S.   Representative,  Ambassador  Myerson,  on  December 
3  expressed  support  for  the  measures  taken  in  pur- 
suit of  the  overall  plan  of  constructing  a  system 
of  guarantees  to  protect  persons  under  detention. 
He  took  the  occasion,  however,  to  pose  the  question 
whether,   in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  that 
torture  continued  to  be  practiced,  these  measures 
were  enough  to  meet  the  problem.     He  noted  the  ease 
with  which  unanimity  was  achieved  on  various  resolu- 
tions on  torture  and  went  on  to  say: 

".    .    .  Are  these  unanimous  expressions  of 
support  for  the  resolutions  which  we  have 
adopted   .    .    .   indicative  that  we  may  be  en- 
gaging in  an  exercise  in  self -deception- -that 
we  are  meeting  the  need  to  combat  the  evil  of 
torture  by  actions  which  we  all  know  with 


103^  Resolution  31/85. 
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various  degrees  of  uneasiness  may  not  reach  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem?" 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

Since  1968  the  General  Assembly  has  had  on  its 
agenda  the  question  of  the  impact  of  science  and 
technology  on  human  rights,   and,  beginning  in  1971, 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  has  regularly  examined 
this  topic.     This  year's  consideration  was  brief, 
and  no  action  was  taken  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  mass  of  information  and  studies  accumulated  on 
this  subject. 

On  March  5  the  Commission  adopted  without  a 
vote  a  resolution  proposed  by  France  that   (1)  asked 
the  Secretary  General  to  continue  collecting  docu- 
mentation on  the  development  of  new  technology  as 
it  pertained  to  human  rights,   and   (2)   continued  the 
item  on  the  Commission's  agenda. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  attention  focused  on 
a  resolution  sponsored  by  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
and  eight  other  states  that  gave  special  emphasis 
to  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  Declaration 
on  the  Use  of  Scientific  and  Technological  Progress 
in  the  Interests  of  Peace  and  for  the  Benefit  of 
Mankind,   adopted  by  the  30th  General  Assembly.  The 
United  States  had  abstained  in  the  vote  because  it 
believed  that  the  Declaration  failed  to  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  threats  to  basic  individual  and 
group  rights  through  misuse  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological developments.     Although  amendments  to  the 
draft  resolution  in  1976  produced  some  improvement 
in  the  text,   the  United  States  concluded  that  the 
requisite  balance  had  not  been  achieved  and  ab- 
stained in  the  vote  in  both  Committee  and  plenary. 

On  December  10  Mrs.   Picker  explained  in  the 
Third  Committee  that  the  United  States  believed 
that  any  approach  to  the  question  of  human  rights 
and  scientific  and  technological  developments  should 
be  as  widely  based  as  possible.     The  Byelorussian 
draft,   she  said,   focused  too  narrowly  on  the  Decla- 
ration adopted  the  previous  year  and  failed  to  give 
due  prominence  to  many  other  UN  actions  that  under- 
scored the  importance  of  protecting  personal  rights. 

rhe  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Third  Com- 
mittee on  December  10  by  a  vote  of  102  to  0,  with 
7  abstentions    (U.S.),   and  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  16  by  a  recorded  vote  of  126 
to  0,  with  8  abstentions  (U.S.).^ 


W  Resolution  31/128, 
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RELIGIOUS  INTOLERANCE 

At  its  session  in  1976,   as  at  its  two  preced- 
ing sessions,  the  Commission  set  up  an  informal 
working  group  to  consider  a  draft  Declaration  on 
the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and 
Discrimination  Based  on  Religion  or  Belief.  This 
action  was  in  response  to  the  request  by  the  29th 
General  Assembly  that  the  Commission  submit  to  it, 
through  ECOSOC ,  a  single  draft  Declaration. 

Progress  on  this  draft  remains  painfully  slow, 
and  the  1976  working  group  managed  to  agree  on  only 
one  additional  preambular  paragraph  to  be  added  to 
the  seven  previously  agreed.     As  a  result  of  com- 
plaints by  some  members  of  the  Commission,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  about  the  slow  pace  of  this 
work  (which  historically  has  been  an  important  in- 
terest of  the  United  States)   and  the  dilatory  atti- 
tude of  certain  members,   the  Commission  decided  to 
establish  an  open-ended  working  group  to  meet  three 
times  a  week  at  its  33rd  session.     On  December  16 
the  31st  General  Assembly  without  vote  adopted  a 
resolution  on  this  subject,  recommended  by  the  Third 
Committee,   that  took  note  of  the  Commission's  ef- 
forts thus  far  and  asked  it  to  "speed  up"  its 
work. 


SUBCOMMISSION  ON  PREVENTION  OF  DISCRIMINATION 
AND  PROTECTION  OF  MINORITIES 

In  addition  to  its  actions  with  respect  to 
colonialism,  Chile,  and  the  problem  of  torture-- 
already  discussed- - some  other  actions  taken  by  the 
Subcommission  at  its  29th  session  deserve  mention. 

Following  substantial  discussion,  the  Subcom- 
mission on  August  30  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
15  to  6,  with  2  abstentions,  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  Human  Rights  Commission  to  recommend  that 
ECOSOC  review  the  procedure  established  by  its 
resolution  1503  for  dealing  with  communications  re- 
lating to  violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms    (see  above,  p.     221).     The  U.S.  member 
of  the  Subcommission  voted  against  the  resolution. 
In  the  debate,   some  members  questioned  whether  the 
Subcommission  should  make  such  a  request  when  it 
had  no  specific  proposal  to  put  forward,  but  the 
majority  believed  that  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
international  covenants  on  economic,   social,  and 
cultural  rights  and  on  civil  and  political  rights, 
with  their  important  implications  for  human  rights. 


1^  Resolution  31/138. 
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fully  warranted  a  review  of  the  1503  procedures  P-Q^^ 

Under  its  agenda  item  entitled  "Question  of 
the  violation  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms,  including  policies  of  racial  discrimination 
and  segregation  and  of  apartheid,   in  all  countries, 
with  particular  reference  to  colonial  and  other 
dependent  countries  and  territories,"  the  Subcommis- 
sion  adopted  a  four-part  resolution  covering  speci- 
fic human  rights  situations.     This  resolution:  (1) 
expressed  grave  concern  over  the  killing  of  refugees 
in  Mozambique  by  Southern  Rhodesian  troops;    (2)  rec- 
ommended a  thorough  study  by  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission of  the  human  rights  situation  in  Uganda; 
(3)   expressed  hope  for  the  protection  of  human 
rights  of  refugees  in  Argentina;   and  (4)   called  for 
the  restoration  of  human  rights  to  the  population 
of  Western  Sahara.     (See  also  p.  333.) 

In  another  resolution  dealing  with  the  right 
of  self-determination,   the  Subcommission ,  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  doubts  and  difficulties 
often  arise  concerning  the  legal  nature  of  UN  reso- 
lutions and  declarations,  recommended  that  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  propose  to  ECOSOC  that  it  request 
an  advisory  opinion  of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  on  the  legal  question:     "What  is  the  legal 
nature,   scope  and  impact  of  Declarations  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  main  organs  of  the  United  Nations,  in 
particular  the  General  Assembly,   in  the  field  of 
human  rights?" 

In  addition,   the  Subcommission  reviewed  ongoing 
work  on  a  number  of  projects  in  the  human  rights 
field,   including   (1)   a  study  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  the  political,  economic,   social,  and  cul- 
tural spheres;    (2)   draft  general  principles  on 
equality  and  non -discrimination  in  respect  of  per- 
sons born  out  of  wedlock;   and  (3)   a  study  on  the 
exploitation  of  labor  through  illicit  and  clandes- 
tine trafficking. 


STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

ECOSOC ' s  32~member  Commission  on  the  Status  of 


105/  The  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social,  and 
Cultural  Rights  entered  into  force  Jan.  3,  1976;  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  entered  into 
force  Mar.  23,  1976.     The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to 
either . 
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Womei^^held  its  26th  session  in  Geneva  in  1976.  The 
session  was  held  in  two  parts,   the  first  from  Septem- 
ber 13  to  October  1,  and  the  second  from  December  6 
to  17.     The  U.S.   Representative  was  Mrs.  Patricia 
Hutar.     The  principal  items  considered  were   (1)  the 
Draft  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimina- 
tion Against  Women,    (2)   the  program  for  the  UN  Dec- 
ade for  Women,    (3)   the  influence  of  the  mass  com- 
munication media  on  attitudes  toward  the  roles  of 
women  and  men  in  present-day  society,   and  (4)  com- 
munications concerning  the  status  of  women. 


Draft  Convention  on  Elimination  of  Discrimination 

Work  on  the  draft  Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  Discrimination  Against  Women  began  in  1974.  The 
final  draft,  consisting  of  a  preamble  and  22  arti- 
cles, was  adopted  by  the  Commission  without  vote  on 
December  17,   1976.     It  is  intended  to  be  a  legally 
binding  instrument  giving  effect  to  the  principles 
in  the  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of  Discrimi- 
nation Against  Women,  which  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  in  1967  on  the  Commission's  initiative.  The 
articles  relate  to  discriminatory  practices  in  the 
political,  economic,   social,  and  legal  fields  as 
they  affect  women  and  propose  courses  of  action  for 
states  to  follow  to  eliminate  them. 

In  the  1974  draft  there  had  been  many  provi- 
sions,  supported  by  the  U.S.S.R.   and  some  developing 
countries,  that  were  unacceptable  to  the  United 
States  and  other  western  representatives.     Some  of 
these  would  have  removed  discriminatory  measures 
against  women,  but  introduced  elements  discriminatory 
to  men.     Others  would  have  required  various  special 
protective  measures  for  women  that  the  western 
states  considered  undesirable  and  unnecessary.  More- 
over,  the  U.S.   courts  had  declared  some  of  the  lat- 
ter to  be  unconstitutional.     In  1976  the  United 
States,   in  collaboration  with  Western  European  and 
some  other  members,  proposed  a  number  of  amendments 
designed  to  stress  equality  rather  than  special 
privilege.      In  this  effort  they  were  largely  success- 
ful. 

Article  1  of  the  final  draft,  based  on  a  U.K. 
proposal,   defined  the  term  "discrimination  against 


-^^/  Belgium,  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Canada,  China,  Colombia, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  France, 
Gabon,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Greece,  Guinea,  Hungary, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Malagasy  Republic,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Pakistan,  Senegal,  Sweden,  Thailand,  Togo,  U.S.S.R.,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Venezuela,  Zaire. 
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women"  as : 

".    .    .   any  distinction,   exclusion  or 
restriction  made  on  the  basis  of  sex  which  has 
the  effect  of  or  the  purpose  of  impairing  or 
nullifying  the  recognition,  enjoyment  or  exer- 
cise by  women,  on  a  basis  of  equality  with 
men,  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 
in  the  political,  economic,   social,  cultural 
or  any  other  field  of  public  life." 

Emphasis  on  this  principle  of  the  equality  of  men 
and  women,  which  the  United  States  believes  to  be 
the  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention, was  reiterated  throughout  the  draft.  At 
the  same  time,  provision  was  made  for  states  to 
adopt  temporary  special  measures  in  favor  of  women 
in  order  to  accelerate  the  attainment  of  de^  facto 
equality  in  those  areas  of  life  where  women  con- 
tinue to  suffer  obvious  disadvantages.     The  idea  of 
permanent  special  measures  for  women  was  rejected 
except  with  respect  to  maternity  benefits. 

Some  other  elements  incorporated  in  the  final 
draft,  either  on  the  initiative  of  the  United  States 
or  with  its  strong  support,  provided  for   [1)  family 
planning,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  right  of  women 
to  information,   education,   and  assistance  in  this 
field;    (2)   equal  employment  opportunities  for  women 
and  prevention  of  discrimination  in  employment  on 
the  basis  of  sex;   and   (3)  measures  to  ensure  the 
health  and  safety  of  all  workers,  male  and  female, 
in  their  conditions  of  employment. 

The  draft  convention  was  transmitted  to  ECOSOC 
for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  32nd 
session  in  1977. 


Program  for  the  UN  Decade  for  Women 

The  30th  General  Assembly  in  1975  had  declared 
the  10  years  1976-85  to  be  the  "UN  Decade  for  Women: 
Equality,   Development,   and  Peace,"  and  had  decided 
to  hold  a  mid-term  conference  in  1980  to  evaluate 
the  progress  made  in  implementing  the  objectives 
of  the  International  Women's  Year,  which  was  held 
in  1975. 

On  October  1  the  Commission  approved  a  detailed 
four-part  program  for  the  Decade  that  focused  on  the 
first  half   (1976-803.     The  first  part  set  forth 
overall  policies,  principles,   and  mandates  govern- 
ing the  Decade  and  listed  the  objectives  that  the 
1975  World  Plan  of  Action  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  Objectives  of  the  International  Women's  Year 
had  set  for  the  first  5  years.     These  included. 
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inter  alia ,  marked  increase  in  women's  literacy; 
equal  access  to  every  level  o£  education;  increased 
efforts  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment;   equality  in  the  exercise 
of  civil,   social,  political,  and  legal  rights;  and 
increased  participation  in  policy-making  positions 
at  all  levels.     The  second  part  of  the  Program 
listed  specific  areas  for  action  at  the  national, 
regional,   and  international  levels,   including  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  international  and 
national  standards  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  women,   the  integration  of  women  in  develop- 
ment, and  increased  involvement  of  women  in  politi- 
cal life  and  in  international  cooperation  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace.     The  third  part  of  the  program 
set  forth  informational  and  educational  activities 
proposed  for  the  Decade,   and  the  fourth  part  pro- 
vided for  the  review  and  appraisal  at  both  inter- 
national and  national  levels  of  progress  made  under 
each  of  the  three  themes  of  the  Decade -- equal ity , 
development,  peace- -during  the  first  5  years. 

ECOSOC  took  note  of  this  program  on  October  27 
and  transmitted  it  to  the  31st  General  Assembly. 
On  December  16  the  Assembly,  on  the  recommendation 
of  its  Third  Committee  and  without  vote,  adopted  a 
resolution  that  approved  the  Program  and  urged  gov- 
ernments and  UN  bodies  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  give  effect  to  it.^/ 

Other  Commission  Resolutions 

In  addition  to  the  overall  Program  for  the 
Decade,   the  Commission  approved,   for  adoption  by 
ECOSOC  in  1977,   seven  other  resolutions  related  to 
specific  aspects  of  the  Decade  for  Women.     All  were 
approved  without  vote.     One  of  the  most  important 
of  these,   sponsored  by  the  United  States  and  three 
others,  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  participation 
of  women  in  the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
development  planning  at  local,  national,  regional, 
and  international  levels.     To  this  end,   it  invited 
the  UNDP  and  the  specialized  agencies,  in  cooperation 
with  appropriate  bodies  and  governments,   to  organize 
training  programs  for  women  and  women's  organiza- 
tions in  the  preparation  of  project  proposals  and  in 
the  management  and  evaluation  of  these  projects. 

Another  resolution,   sponsored  by  eight  states 
including  the  United  States,   requested  the  Statis- 
tical Commission  to  initiate  action  to  improve  meth- 
ods for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical 
data  about  the  status  of  women  in  order  to 


107/  Resolution  31/136. 
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facilitate  the  review  and  appraisal  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  World  Plan  of  Action. 

A  third  resolution,   sponsored  by  India, 
Thailand,  and  Togo,  noting  that  there  were  more 
than  500  nongovernmental  organizations  in  consulta- 
tive status  with  ECOSOC  and  the  various  specialized 
agencies,    (1)  requested  all  governments  and  inter- 
regional organizations  to  encourage  nongovernmental 
organizations  to  play  their  full  part  in  implement- 
ing the  World  Plan  of  Action,  and  (2J   requested  the 
UN  bodies  and  organizations  concerned  with  imple- 
mentation to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  the  non- 
governmental organizations  with  a  view  to  develop- 
ing and  using  the  latter 's  experience  to  the  fullest. 

The  fourth  resolution,  sponsored  by  Iran  and 
eight  others,  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
geographically  balanced  ad  hoc  committee  to  submit 
proposals  to  the  Commission  in  1978  and  1980  con- 
cerning the  substantive  and  organizational  arrange- 
ments for  the  1980  World  Conference. 

In  the  other  three  resolutions,    (IJ  govern- 
ments were  requested  to  establish  permanent  machi- 
nery to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  the  Decade  and 
the  implementation  of  the  Convention  on  the  Elimina- 
tion of  Discrimination  Against  Women,  when  it  comes 
into  force;    (2)   areas  of  the  World  Plan  of  Action 
were  identified  that  needed  urgent  action  to  meet 
the  minimum  targets  set  for  1980;  and   [3)  govern- 
ments that  had  not  yet  submitted  reports  on  their 
activities  during  International  Women's  Year  were 
urged  to  do  so. 


Other  Assembly  Resolutions 

The  Third  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
considered  various  aspects  of  the  UN  Decade  for 
Women  at  nine  meetings  between  December  3  and  9. 
In  addition  to  the  resolution  approving  the  Program 
for  the  Decade   (see  above) ,   it  recommended  without 
vote  four  resolutions  for  adoption  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  adopted  all  four  resolutions,  also 
without  vote,  on  December  16.     The  Second  Committee 
also  recommended  a  resolution  relating  to  the  status 
of  women. 

The  first  resolution J^'^recommended  by  ECOSOC 
on  May  12,   established  criteria  for  the  use  and 
management  of  the  Voluntary  Fund  for  the  UN  Decade 
for  Women.     It  decided  that  the  Fund's  resources, 
which  may  be  donated  in  any  national  currency. 


108/  Resolution  31/133. 
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should  be  used  to  supplement  activities  of  the  De- 
cade with  priority  given  to  the  programs  and  projects 
of  the  least  developed,   landlocked,   and  island  coun- 
tries among  developing  countries.     Special  consider- 
ation in  the  selection  of  projects  is  to  be  given  to 
those  benefitting  "rural  women,  poor  women  in  urban 
areas,  and  other  marginal  groups  of  women,  especially 
the  disadvantaged."     The  areas  of  activity  to  which 
the  Fund  will  be  applied  are:     technical  cooperation; 
development  and  strengthening  of  regional  and  inter- 
national programs;   development  and  implementation  of 
joint  interorganizational  programs;  research,  data 
collection,  and  analysis;   and  communication  support 
and  public  information.     The  Secretary  General  is  to 
consult  the  UNDP  Administrator  on  the  use  of  the 
Fund  for  technical  cooperation  activities,  and  the 
President  of  the  Assembly  was  requested  to  select 
five  states  to  serve  on  a  consultative  committee  to 
advise  the  Secretary  General  on  the  application  of 
the  criteria  for  the  use  of  the  Fund. 

The  second  resolution, M^./  sponsored  by  Iran  and 
24  other  states,    (1)   endorsed  EGOSOC's  decision  to 
create  an  International  Research  and  Training  In- 
stitute for  the  Advancement  of  Women  and  the  guide- 
lines it  had  set  out  for  the  activities  of  the  In- 
stitute;   (2)   accepted  Iran's  offer  to  host  the  In- 
stitute; and  (3)   requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
expedite  preparations  for  the  Institute's  early  es- 
tablishment.    The  30th  Assembly  in  1975  had  endorsed 
in  principle  such  an  Institute,  and  the  60th  ECOSOC 
on  May  12  had  without  vote  approved  guidelines  where- 
by the  Institute  would  (1)  work  in  close  collabora- 
tion with  all  relevant  organizations  in  the  UN  sys- 
tem;   (2)  direct  its  activities  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  women  in  developing  countries 
and  their  integration  in  the  development  process; 
and  (3)  maintain  close  cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women. 

A  closely  related  resolution  iJiO/  requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  convene  in  1977  during  the  32nd 
General  Assembly  a  pledging  conference  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  Voluntary  Fund  for  the  UN  Decade  for 
Women  and  to  the  International  Research  and  Training 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Women. 

The  fourth  resolution , Ml/  entitled  "Improvement 
of  the  status  and  role  of  women  in  education,"  inter 
alia  (1)   called  on  states  to  take  all  possible 
measures  to  eliminate  illiteracy  among  women  and  to 
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strengtnen  educational  opportunities  for  women  at 
all  levels,   and  (2)   requested  the  Secretary  General 
to  submit  a  report  on  this  subject  to  the  33rd  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1978. 

A  final  resolution  concerning  the  status  of 
women  was  approved  by  the  Second  Committee  during 
its  consideration  of  the  implementation  of  the 
decisions  adopted  at  the  seventh  special  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.     On  December  7  the  Philippines 
introduced  a  resolution,  ultimately  sponsored  by 
28  states,   that   (1)  urged  states  to  implement  a 
1975  resolution  that  had  called  for  the  equal  parti-, 
cipation  of  women  with  men  in  all  development  ef- 
forts;   (2)  urged  UN  organizations  to  strengthen 
their  support  of  development  programs  or  projects 
related  to  women;  and  (3)   requested  the  Secretary 
General  to  prepare  for  the  33rd  General  Assembly 
in  1978  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  effective  mo- 
bilization of  women  for  development,  which  should 
include  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
programs  of  the  relevant  UN  and  nongovernmental 
organizations  benefit  women.     The  draft  resolution 
was  adopted  without  vote  by  the  Second  Committee  on 
December  7  and  by  the  plenary  Assembly  on  December 


Influence  of  Mass  Communication  Media 

In  considering  its  agenda  item  on  "Influence 
of  the  mass  communication  media  on  attitudes  towards 
the  roles  of  women  and  men  in  present-day  society," 
the  Commission  reviewed  a  report  by  the  Secretary 
General  which  suggested  measures  to  check  the  dis- 
semination and  perpetuation  of  the  deeply  rooted 
discriminatory  attitudes,  values,   and  beliefs  that 
held  women  to  be  inferior  to  men. 

On  December  17  the  Commission  approved  without 
vote  a  resolution  for  adoption  by  ECOSOC  that  was 
sponsored  by  the  United  States  and  three  other  mem- 
bers.    In  its  final  form,   the  resolution  called  up- 
on member  states  to  take  a  variety  of  actions  to 
improve  the  image  of  women  as  conveyed  by  the  mass 
communication  media.     Among  other  things,   it  recom- 
mended (1)   the  presentation  of  programs  and  the  pub- 
lication of  materials  to  eliminate  sex-role  stereo- 
typing;   [2)   strengthening  the  cooperative  systems 
for  schools  and  libraries  in  the  production  and  dis- 
semination of  materials  used  by  television,  radio, 
press,  and  other  facilities  in  urban  and  rural 
areas;   and  (3)   encouraging  educational  institutions 
and  organizations  to  make  greater  use  of  the  mass 
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communicat ion  media  for  literacy  and  vocational 
training  programs  as  well  as  for  the  formation  of 
new  attitudes  about  the  role  of  men  and  women  in 
society.     The  resolution  recommended  that  states 
create  councils  or  committees  to  advise  the  policy 
and  decision-making  staff  of  the  mass  communication 
media,   including  particularly  the  field  of  adver- 
tising, on  measures  to  change  the  image  and  status 
of  women  in  the  media.     The  resolution  also  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  special  rapporteur  to 
prepare  an  in-depth  study  on  the  subject,  with  a 
progress  report  to  be  submitted  to  the  27th  session 
of  the  Commission  in  1978  and  a  final  report  to  the 
28th  session  in  1980. 


Communications  Concerning  the  Status  of  Women 

In  1974  the  Commission  had,  on  the  initiative 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  removed  from  its  work  program  any 
consideration  of  private  communications  relating  to 
the  status  of  women.     The  grounds  for  this  decision 
were  that  ECOSOC ' s  resolution  1503  of  May  27,  1970 
(see  above,  p.    221),  had  established  a  single  sys- 
tem to  deal  with  all  communications  on  human  rights 
including  women's  rights.     However,  ECOSOC  in  1975 
invited  the  Commission  to  reconsider  this  decision. 

At  the  Commission's  26th  session,   the  U.S.  Rep 
resentative  and  other  members  who  supported  restor- 
ing this  question  to  the  work  program  noted  that 
such  private  communications  provided  an  important 
source  of  information  on  the  promotion  of  women's 
rights  in  the  political,   social,  and  educational 
fields,  while  the  1503  procedures  had  the  specific 
objective  of  identifying  situations  that  revealed 
a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  and  reliably  attested 
violations  of  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms 

The  United  States  and  six  other  members  spon- 
sored a  draft  resolution  for  adoption  by  ECOSOC 
that   (IJ   decided  to  retain  as  part  of  the  Commis- 
sion's work  program  consideration  of  communications 
received;    (2)   established  an  ad.  hoc  working  group 
to  meet  during  regular  Commission  sessions  to  re- 
view such  communications  in  private,  having  due 
regard  to  maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  indivi 
dual  communications,   for  the  purpose  of  studying 
information  helpful  to  the  Commission;  and  (3)  re- 
quested the  Secretary  General  to  forward  to  the 
Commission  two  lists,   one  confidential  and  one  non- 
confidential,  summarizing  communications  received 
relating  to  the  status  of  women. 

This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Commission 
on  December  16  by  a  vote  of  14   (U.S.)   to  5,  with 
5  abstentions. 
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SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  AND  THE  IAEA 


WORLD  BANK  GROUP 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment and  International  Development  Association 

In  1976  the  membership  of  the  IBRD   (World  Bank) 
rose  to  128  countries  with  the  admission  o£  the 
Comoros  while  that  of  IDA  remained  at  116. 

The  IBRD  approved  141  loans  totalling  $4.98 
billion  in  52  countries   in  fiscal  1976,  while  IDA 
extended  73  credits  totalling  $1.66  billion  to  36 
countries.     IBRD's  disbursements  rose  by  241  to 
$2.5  billion  and  IDA's  by  22%  to  $1.3  billion. 

IDA  commitments  rose  because  additional  re- 
sources were  received  under  the  terms  of  the  fourth 
replenishment.     These  resources  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $4.5  billion  over  the  3-year  period,  1975-77. 
The  fourth  replenishment  became  effective  in  January 
1975  when  the  United  States  officially  notified  IDA 
of  its  participation  with  a  33%  share   [$1.5  billion). 
Fourth  replenishment  commitment  authority  will  end 
on  June  30,   1977,   and  it  had  been  hoped  that  the 
fifth  replenishment  would  come  into  effect  on  July 
1,   1977.     However,  negotiations  on  the  size  and 
burden- sharing  features  of  the  fifth  replenishment 
were  not  completed  during  1976. 

The  IBRD  borrows  from  international  capital 
markets  for  part  of  its  financial  resources.  The 
Bank's  borrowing  rose  to  $3.8  billion  in  fiscal 
1976,   compared  to  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  1975.  With- 
in these  totals  the  share  of  the  petroleum  export- 
ing countries  was  $445  million  in  1976  compared  with 
$1,904  million  the  previous  year. 

On  July  29,   1975,   the  Executive  Directors  of 
the  Bank  approved  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
mediate financing  facility,  more  commonly  known  as 
the  "third  window."     This  facility,  which  provides 
development  assistance  on  terms  intermediate  between 
those  of  the  IBRD  and  IDA,   is  financed  by  voluntary 
contributions.     The  new  facility  became  effective 
on  December  23,   1975,   after  pledges  of  $100  million 
had  been  received.     The  United  States  has  not  con- 
tributed.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  1976,   total  lending 
on  "third  window"  terms  was   $477.8  million  for  20 
projects  in  18  countries. 

During  1976  discussions  were  held  on  the  ques- 
tion of  an  increase  in  the  Bank's  subscribed  capital. 
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The  discussions  were  based  on  a  comprehensive  review 
of  both  the  appropriate  volume  of  future  Bank  lend- 
ing and  the  capital  structure  needed  to  sustain  fu- 
ture lending.     The  review  indicated  that  an  increase 
in  capital  was  necessary.     In  May  1976  the  Executive 
Directors  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Governors  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  Bank's  authorized  cap- 
ital to  be  increased  by  $8.4  billion  to  $41  billion. 
The  resolution  will  come  into  effect  after  it  has 
been  approved  by  three- fourths  of  the  voting  power 
in  the  Board  of  Governors.     This  had  not  yet  been 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Also  in  May,  the  U.S.  Administration  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  request  for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
proposed  Bank  capital  increase.     The  proposed  U.S. 
share  would  be  $1.6  billion,  of  which  $157  million 
would  be  paid  in,  and  the  remainder  would  be  callable 
capital.     The  94th  Congress  did  not  consider  this 
measure,  however,  and  it  was  to  be  resubmitted  in 
1977  for  consideration  by  the  95th  Congress. 

On  December  21,   1976,  the  UN  General  Assembly, 
on  the  recommendation  of  its  Second  Committee,  adopted 
without  vote  a  resolution  calling  on  all  IBRD  members 
to  support  urgently  the  proposed  recapitalization  of 
the  Bank  and  urging  that  negotiations  be  completed 
early  in  1977  for  the  fifth  replenishment  of  IDA  "at 
a  substantially  higher  level  than  that  of  the  fourth 
replenishment  .}:^f 

The  Bank  continued  to  expand  its  assistance  to 
the  least  developed  countries,  whose  needs  were  par- 
ticularly critical  as  a  result  of  the  world  economic 
situation.  The  poorest  countries  accounted  for  39% 
of  total  IBRD  and  IDA  commitments. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  all  Bank  and  IDA  operations, 
involving  commitments  of  over  $1.6  billion,  were  for 
agriculture,  and  more  than  half  of  these  projects 
were  rural  developm.ent  projects  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  rural  poor.  These  projects  are  de- 
signed to  benefit  large  numbers  of  rural  poor,  while 
earning  an  economic  rate  of  return  at  least  equal  to 
the  opportunity  cost  of  capital;   they  are  comprehen- 
sive in  their  approach  to  small-scale  agriculture  and 
provide  for  a  balance  between  direct  production  and 
other  components;   and  they  have  a  low  enough  cost  per 
beneficiary  that  they  might  be  extended  to  other  areas, 
given  the  availability  of  additional  resources. 

The  IBRD  has  not  directly  funded  conventional 
health  infrastructure  projects,  but  it  has  initiated 
project  lending  in  a  number  of  areas  that  directly 
affect  health.     These  areas  include  population. 
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nutrition,  education,  rural  development,  irrigation, 
and  drainage.     In  addition,  the  Bank  has  decided 
that,  within  the  context  of  its  present  lending 
program,   it  will  systematically  analyze  the  health 
consequences  of  the  projects  it  supports. 

The  Bank  has  concluded  that  its  activities  in 
the  housing  and  urban  transportation  sectors  should 
be  concentrated  in  cities  where  authorities  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  consider  and  implement  bold 
measures  to  adapt  their  policies  to  the  mounting 
pressures  of  rapid  urban  growth. 

Combined  development  lending  by  the  IBRD  and 
IDA  in  fiscal  1976  focused  on  the  following  prin- 
cipal areas : 


Amount  Percent 
Sector  (Millions)  of  Total 


Agriculture 

$1,627. 

.6 

24. 

.  54 

Transportation  and 

Communications 

1,435. 

,1 

21, 

.64 

Electric  Power 

949. 

.3 

14, 

.31 

Development  Finance 

Companies 

761. 

,1 

11. 

.48 

Indus  try /Mining 

606. 

,  0 

9. 

.14 

Non-Proj  ect 

429, 

,0 

6, 

.47 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 

334. 

,  6 

5. 

.  04 

Education 

321. 

,  3 

4, 

.84 

Other 

168. 

.4 

2, 

.54 

TOTAL 

$6,632. 

.4 

100. 

.00 

International  Finance  Corporation 

Five  countries  joined  the  IFC  in  fiscal  1976, 
bringing  total  membership  to  105. -UA' 

An  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  the  IFC  en- 
courages the  development  of  private  enterprise  in 
the  developing  countries  by  lending  to  and  making 
direct  equity  investment  in  private  business  activ- 
ities.    Since  a  major  contribution  to  economic  de- 
velopment can  come  from  the  private  sector,   the  IFC 
is  an  essential  complement  to  the  lending  operations 
of  the  IBRD  and  IDA.     The  IFC  also  develops  local 
and  regional  capital  markets  and  promotes  privately 
owned  development  finance  corporations.     These  ef- 
forts help  increase  investment  opportunities  and 


114/  upper  Volta  and  Grenada  in  August  1975,  Papua  New 
Guinea  in  October  1975,  Rwanda  in  November  1975,  and 
Bangladesh  in  June  1976. 
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the  availability  of  capital  in  order  to  broaden 
the  ownership  of  private  enterprise. 

Of  $110  million  authorized  capital,  IPC's 
total  subscriptions  in  fiscal  1976  were  $108.3  mil- 
lion, of  which  the  United  States  subscribed  $35.2 
million  or  32.5%.     In  May  1976,  the  IPC  Board  of 
Directors  recommended  a  capital  increase  of  540,000 
shares  valued  at  $540  million,  raising  total  IPC 
authorized  capital  to  $650  million.     Of  these  addi- 
tional shares,  480,000  would  be  allocated  to  increase 
subscriptions  by  existing  members,  and  the  remain- 
ing 60,000  would  be  reserved  either  for  subscript- 
ions by  new  members  or  additional  sales  of  shares 
to  existing  members  after  the  initial  replenishment 
subscriptions  are  completed.     Also  in  May,  the  Ad- 
ministration sent  to  the  Congress  a  request  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  proposed  capital  increase,  of 
which  the  U.S.   share  would  be  $111.5  million,  but 
the  94th  Congress  did  not  consider  the  measure  and 
it  was  to  be  resubmitted  to  the  95th  Congress,  The 
proposed  increase  will  come  into  effect  after  it 
has  been  approved  by  three- fourths  of  the  voting 
power  of  the  IPC  Board  of  Governors.     This  had  not 
yet  occurred  by  the  end  of  1976. 

Besides  capital  subscriptions,  the  IPC  obtains 
funds  from  repayments  of  investments,  sales  of 
equity  and  loan  investments,  net  income,  and  bor- 
rowing.    In  fiscal  1976,   the  IPC  invested  $245.3 
million  in  33  investments  in  24  different  develop- 
ing countries--a  15.9%  increase  in  investments 
over  1975.     During  1976,   IPC  made  investments  for 
the  first  time  in  Egypt,  Malawi,  Rwanda,  and  Uru- 
guay.    Some  of  the  notable  IPC  investments  were  for 
steel  facilities  in  Turkey  and  Yugoslavia;  develop- 
ment finance  corporations  in  Bolivia,  Korea,  Turkey, 
and  Zambia;  and  cement  plants  in  Indonesia,  Morocco, 
and  Thailand. 


INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  PUND 

The  membership  of  the  IMP  rose  to  129  coun- 
tries in  1976  with  the  accession  of  the  Comoros. 
Members'  quotas  in  the  Pund  totaled  a  little  more 
than  29  billion  Special  Drawing  Rights   (SDRs).  The 
U.S.  quota  of  SDR  6.7  billion  represented  22.94% 
of  total  quotas.     No  additional  SDRs  were  issued 
in  1976,  although  total  transfers  of  SDRs  were 
2.6  billion. 

During  1976  drawings  on  the  IMP  totaled  the 
equivalent  of  SDR  7  billion.     This  was  the  largest 
amount  ever  registered  in  a  calendar  year.  The 
highest  previous  level  was  reached  in  1975,  when 
members'   drawings  amounted  to  SDR  4.7  billion.  At 
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the  end  of  December  1976,  net  drawings  outstanding 
reached  a  record  SDR  15  billion,  compared  with 
SDR  9.4  billion  at  the  end  of  1975. 

At  a  meeting  in  Jamaica  in  January  1976,  the 
IMF's  20-member  Interim  Committee  (of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member)  reached  final  agreement 
on  a  quota  increase,  a  major  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement,  and  a  series  of  measures  to  augment 
IMF  balance  of  payments  financing. 


Quota  Review 

On  March  2  2  the  Board  of  Governors  approved 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  Interim  Committee  in 
Jamaica  that  quotas  in  the  IMF  were  to  be  expanded 
by  approximately  SDR  10  billion  (33.6%),  to  SDR 
39  billion.     The  distribution  of  the  increases 
among  members  involves  a  doubling  of  the  share  of 
the  major  oil  exporters  as  a  group.     The  combined 
share  of  the  other  developing  countries  is  held 
constant  while  that  of  industrial  countries  falls. 
A  slight  reduction  in  the  U.S.  voting  share  to  just 
under  20%  as  a  consequence  of  the  quota  increases 
will  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  from  80%  to  85% 
of  the  majority  required  to  effect  decisions  of 
major  policy  significance  in  the  IMF,  including 
future  amendment  of  the  Fund's  Articles. 

In  connection  with  the  agreement  on  quotas, 
all  IMF  members  agreed  that  the  IMF  could  use  sub- 
scriptions of  their  currency  in  its  operations  and 
transactions.     Previously,   such  generalized  use  of 
all  members'   currencies  was  not  the  practice.  As 
part  of  the  comprehensive  amendment  of  the  IMF 
Articles   (see  below) ,   it  was  also  agreed  that  25% 
of  the  increase  in  members'   quotas  would  be  paid 
in  SDR,  or,  if  the  Board  of  Governors  so  prescribed, 
in  currencies  of  other  members  or  in  the  member's 
own  currency.     This  latter  provision  will  replace 
the  previous  25%  "gold"  portion  of  members'  quota 
subscriptions . 

The  quota  increase  cannot  become  effective 
until  the  proposed  amendment  becomes  effective  and 
members  having  three  -  fourths  of  total  quotas  have 
consented  to  the  increase  in  their  quotas. 


Amendments 

Early  1976  marked  the  culmination  of  nearly  5 
years  of  complex  negotiations  for  the  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system.     The  agreements 
reached  by  the  Interim  Committee  in  Jamaica  (and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  on  April  30) 
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involve  a  major  revision  of  the  international  mone- 
tary arrangements  established  at  the  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  in  1944,  while  preserving  the  basic  ob- 
jectives of  that  system  of  promoting  international 
monetary  cooperation  and  facilitating  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  goods,  services,  and  capital. 
On  October  19,   1976,  President  Ford  signed  a  bill 
authorizing  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  amended  Articles 
of  Agreement  and  proposed  quota  increase  for  the 
United  States.     The  two  measures  will  take  effect 
when  three-fifths  of  the  members  of  the  IMF  with 
four-fifths  of  the  voting  power  have  completed  their 
necessary  legislative  procedures.     At  the  end  of 
1976,   15  members  representing  29.35%  of  the  total 
voting  power  in  the  IMF  had  accepted  the  amended 
Articles . 

The  two  central  elements  of  this  revision  of 
the  IMF's  Articles  of  Agreement  are   (1)  new  provis- 
ions concerning  exchange  rate  arrangements  and  (2) 
provisions  that  remove  gold  from  its  central  place 
in  the  international  monetary  system.     A  number  of 
other  changes  were  introduced  to  improve  the  quality 
and  extend  the  usability  of  the  SDR  and  to  effect 
a  variety  of  important  organizational  and  operational 
changes  in  the  IMF. 

Central  to  the  reform  negotiations  were  efforts 
to  develop  new  exchange  rate  provisions  to  replace 
the  obsolete  par  value  arrangements  provided  for  in 
the  original  IMF  Articles  of  Agreement.     The  new 
exchange  rate  provisions  effectively  legalize  current 
exchange  rate  practices,   including  floating.  They 
also  provide  wide  latitude  for  individual  countries 
to  adopt  specific  exchange  arrangements  of  their 
own  choosing,   so  long  as  the  country  fulfills  cer- 
tain obligations  regarding,   inter  alia ,   the  promotion 
of  orderly  underlying  economic  conditions  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  manipulation  of  exchange  rates  or 
the  international  monetary  system  in  order  to  prevent 
effective  balance  of  payments  adjustments  or  gain 
unfair  competitive  advantage  over  other  members. 
The  IMF  is  provided  with  clear  authority  to  oversee 
the  system  and  the  compliance  of  each  member  with 
its  obligations. 

Concrete  measures  have  been  taken  to  phase  gold 
out  of  a  central  role  in  the  international  monetary 
system.     The  amended  IMF  Articles  provide  that  the 
official  price  of  gold  will  be  abolished  and  gold 
will  lose  its  formal  position  as  numeraire  of  the 
system.     Gold  will  also  be  eliminated  as  an  important 
instrument  in  IMF  transactions.     All  requirements 
for  use  of  gold  in  transactions  between  the  IMF  and 
members  will  be  terminated.     The  IMF  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  even  accepting  gold,  unless  there  is 
a  specific  decision  to  the  contrary  by  an  851 
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majority  vote.     Existing  requirements  for  use  of 
gold  in  transactions  with  the  IMF  are  to  be  replaced 
with  requirements  to  use  SDRs  or,   if  so  decided  by 
the  IMF,  currencies.     In  addition  to  these  amend- 
ments,  it  was  agreed  to  begin  disposal  of  50  million 
ounces  of  gold  held  by  the  IMF   (about  one-third  of 
its  total  holdings) ,   25  million  ounces  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  developing  countries   (see  below 
under  IMF  resources)   and  25  million  ounces  to  be 
sold  to  IMF  members  in  proportion  to  quotas.  The 
Group  of  Ten--the  major  gold-holding  nations -- agreed 
to  important  side  arrangements  effective  February  1, 
1976,  for  assuring  that  gold  does  not  reemerge  as 
an  important  monetary  instrument  during  the  process 
of  dismantling  the  various  rules  and  restraints  on 
official  transactions  in  gold  under  the  existing 
IMF  Articles. 


IMF  Resources 

The  Jamaica  agreements  included  three  measures 
to  expand  the  ability  of  the  IMF  to  provide  balance 
of  payments  financing  to  its  members.  All  three  of 
these  proposals  became  effective  during  1976: 

--  prompt  creation  of  a  Trust  Fund,  separate 
from  but  managed  by  the  IMF  as  trustee,  designed  to 
provide  needed  balance  of  payments  financing  to  the 
poorest  IMF  member  countries  on  highly  concessional 
terms  and  to  be  financed  by  IMF  gold  sales; 

--  pending  implementation  of  the  permanent 
increase  in  quotas,  a  temporary  451  expansion  of 
members'  potential  access  to  regular  IMF  resources 
in  order  to  assist  members  in  meeting  exceptional 
balance  of  payments  financing  needs ; 

--  liberalization  of  the  IMF  Compensatory  Fi- 
nancing Facility   (actually  effective  December  24, 
1975,  by  IMF  Executive  Directors'   decision,  but 
also  endorsed  by  the  Interim  Committee  at  Jamaica) , 
which  provides  primary  producing  countries  with 
additional  access  to  IMF  resources  to  meet  external 
financing  difficulties  arising  from  temporary  short- 
falls in  export  earnings  due  primarily  to  factors 
beyond  the  member's  control. 

The  United  States  originally  proposed  the  Trust 
Fund  in  late  1974.     During  1976,   the  IMF  conducted 
five  gold  auctions  as  Trustee  for  the  Trust  Fund. 
Loans  from  the  Trust  Fund  begin  in  early  1977. 
Liberalization  of  the  IMF  Compensatory  Financing 
Facility  was  the  main  element  of  the  U.S.  proposal 
at  the  seventh  special  session  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  in  1975  for  a  "development  security  facil- 
ity" to  help  stabilize  export  earnings  of  developing 
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countries.     Forty-four  member  countries  used  the 
Compensatory  Financing  Facility  in  1976,  drawing 
amounts  of  currencies  which  totaled  the  equivalent 
of  SDR  2.27  billion,   compared  with  SDR  239  million 
during  1975.     This  increase  in  loans  partly  reflected 
the  considerable  export  shortfalls  experienced  by 
IMF  members  during  the  recent  recession  in  world 
trade  and  partly  the  extensive  liberalization  of 
the  facility. 

The  IMF  quota  increase,  when  it  becomes  effec- 
tive, will  provide  a  substantial  augmentation  both 
of  IMF  resources  and  of  member  country  access  to 
its  credit  facilities.     The  agreement  on  use  of  all 
members'   currencies  in  IMF  transactions  will  also 
strengthen  the  IMF's  ability  to  meet  its  members' 
financing  needs. 


FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION 

The  FAO  in  1976  was  led  by  a  new  Director 
General,  Edouard  Saouma   (Lebanon)  who  had  been 
elected  to  a  6-year  term  by  the  FAO  Conference  in 
1975.     He  undertook  a  review  in  depth  of  FAO ' s 
programs,  structures,  and  policies  within  the  ap- 
proved budgetary  ceiling  of  $167  million  for  the 
1976-77  biennium.     This  review  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  four  main  thrusts,  all  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing greater  relevance  for  and  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world:     (1)   to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  investment  in  food  and  agricul- 
ture;   (2)   to  establish  a  technical  cooperation  program 
directly  financed  from  FAO ' s  regular  program  funds, 
thus  providing  the  organization  with  greater  flexi- 
bility in  responding  to  the  urgent,  short-term  needs 
of  member  states;    (3)   to  forge  closer  links  with 
member  states  through  greater  decentralization  to 
the  country  level,   including  the  gradual  appointment 
of  full-time  FAO  representatives;  and  (4)   to  shift 
the  balance  back  from  long-term,  theoretical  studies 
toward  more  practical  programs  and  concrete  activi- 
ties.    To  help  achieve  these  purposes  the  Director 
General  proposed  a  reduction  in  FAO  meetings  from 
408  to  253,   in  publications  and  documents  from  298 
to  204,   and  in  new  staff  posts  from  519  to  189.  A 
special  session  of  the  FAO  Council  in  July  1976 
approved  the  new  course  that  the  Director  General 
was  charting  for  the  organization. 


World  Food  Situation 

In  1976  the  Director  General  formally  estab- 
lished the  Food  Security  Assistance  Scheme  to  manage 
activities  which  had  been  operating  experimentally 
for  the  past  2  years.     Under  the  Scheme,  FAO  helps 
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developing  countries  formulate  their  national  food 
security  policies,   identify  supporting  projects,  and 
mobilize  the  external  resources  required.  During 
1976  FAO  sent  donor  country  experts  on  food  security 
advisory  missions  to  Haiti,   Indonesia,  Tanzania, 
and  Tunisia.     Detailed  projects  were  prepared  for  a 
number  of  countries  in  the  Sahel  region  of  West 
Africa,  Cape  Verde,  Guinea-Bissau,  Tanzania,  and 
Bangladesh,  and  several  of  them  have  entered  into 
operation . 


Crop  Production  and  Protection 

Increased  food  crop  production;  higher  yields 
from  industrial,  horticultural,  and  field  food 
crops;  protection  against  pests  and  diseases;  seed 
and  plant  production;  and  crop  forecasting  methods 
continued  to  be  priority  objectives  of  FAO  in  1976 
with  the  full  support  of  the  United  States. 

A  UNDP/FAO  regional  project,  for  example,  helped 
22  countries  of  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  deteriorating  land  and  a  shrink- 
ing food  supply.     Extending  over  the  area  from 
Algeria  to  Pakistan,   the  project  first  concentrated 
on  the  introduction  of  high-yielding  varieties  of 
wheat  but  subsequently  was  broadened  to  embrace  a 
general  increase  in  crop  production  and  other  acti- 
vities.    Seeds  of  food  staples,   food  legumes,  and 
oilseed  crops  were  supplied  for  nursery  testing 
under  local  conditions;  a  1-year  course  in  farming 
systems  was  initiated;  and  experiments  with  legume- 
based  rotations  for  integrating  cereal-cropping  and 
sheep-rearing  were  started  in  14  countries. 

FAO  cooperation  with  the  International  Board 
for  Plant  Genetic  Resources  has  been  strongly  en- 
couraged by  the  United  States.     With  the  assistance 
of  the  FAO-based  secretariat  of  the  Board,  missions 
visited  North  and  West  Africa,  several  countries  of 
South  America,   India,  and  Pakistan  to  collect  primi- 
tive cultivars  threatened  with  extinction.  Such 
cultivars  will  constitute  a  valuable  reservoir  of 
germplasm  for  use  in  developing  improved  varieties 
of  crops. 

In  a  somewhat  related  activity,  FAO's  Seed 
Industry  Development  Program,   in  which  54  countries 
and  three  technical  agencies  participate,  helped 
member  states  prepare  programs  of  seed  production, 
processing,  distribution,  and  quality  control.  Re- 
ports on  African  and  Asian  countries  were  circulated 
to  stimulate  assistance  from  international  banks 
and  other  institutions  and  have  resulted  in  nearly 
$5  million  from  various  sources  for  the  execution 
of  field  projects.     Also,  work  continued  on  the 
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es tablishment  of  regional  seed  production  activities 
in  seven  African  and  six  Latin  American  states. 

FAO  undertook  a  variety  of  activities  in  the 
area  of  crop  protection.     It  held  training  seminars 
in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Pakistan  on  the  use  of  pesti- 
cides.    In  cooperation  with  UNEP ,   it  initiated  a 
program  for  monitoring  the  environmental  impact  of 
pesticides,  and  it  assisted  governments  in  modern- 
izing their  methods  of  detecting  and  measuring  pesti- 
cide residues.     The  results  of  the  FAO  world  survey 
on  the  resistance  of  stored  grain  pests  were  pub- 
lished in  1976.     Under  FAO  guidance,  some  60  coun- 
tries and  territories  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
and  southwest  Asia  took  action  which  resulted  in 
holding  down  locust  populations  for  the  14th  con- 
secutive year.     Specific  control  operations  were 
carried  out  in  15  countries. 


Technical  Cooperation 

Approximately  80%  of  the  funds  received  by  FAO 
are  spent  on  field  activities.     The  largest  source 
of  funds  for  FAO  is  the  UNDP,  which  in  1976  provided 
about  $107  million  disbursed  by  FAO  on  some  600 
large-scale  and  700  small-scale  projects. 

The  continuing  need  for  large-scale  technical 
assistance  by  the  Sahel  region  of  Africa  led  to 
broadening  the  activities  of  the  Sahel  Inter-State 
Committee  for  Drought  Control  and  the  establishment 
of  "le  Club  des  Amis  du  Sahel"  in  1976.     The  expanded 
programs  added  coordinating  responsibilities  to  the 
tasks  which  FAO ' s  Sahel  Unit  is  performing  in  the 
program  of  seminars,   information  support,  and 
technical  consultations.     These  new  activities  are 
financially  supported  by  the  United  States  through 
AID  and  by  the  Belgian  Technical  Assistance  Office. 

FAO  assistance  through  trust  fund  agreements, 
particularly  the  FAO/Government  Cooperative  Program, 
under  which  15  donor  governments  support  more  than 
200  projects  and  17  donor  governments  support  375 
Associate  Experts,   totalled  $35  million  in  1976. 
If  present  trends  continue,  these  funds  may  reach 
$47  million  annually  by  the  end  of  1979.     The  first 
trust  fund  operation  undertaken  by  the  United  States 
in  this  program  involves  assistance  to  rehabilita- 
tion projects  in  the  Sahel. 

FAO  and  the  IBRD  continued  their  close  coopera- 
tion in  helping  developing  countries  obtain  loans 
for  agricultural  improvement.  During  1976,  FAO ' s 
Investment  Center  helped  governments  prepare  pro- 
jects in  such  fields  as  rural  and  agro - Indus  trial 
development,   forestry,   fisheries,   and  agricultural 
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education  and  training.     Efforts  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  poorest  farm- 
ers accounted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural projects  prepared  by  FAO  and  accepted  by  the 
IBRD.     Increased  emphasis  by  regional  banks  on  agri- 
cultural development  also  broadened  the  scope  of  FAO 
cooperation  in  1976.     Nearly  all  of  the  agricultural 
projects  financed  by  the  African  Development  Bank 
and  Fund,   for  example,  were  drawn  up  with  FAO 
assistance . 


Improvement  of  Rural  Life 

The  plight  of  the  small  farmer  and  the  landless 
worker  continued  to  receive  attention  from  FAO  dur- 
ing 1976.     In  all  of  the  regional  conferences  it 
was  foremost  in  the  minds  of  participants. 

Regional  consultations  on  improvement  of  rural 
life  were  held  in  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.     Land  settlement  and  changes  in 
land  tenure  and  farm  production  structure  were  the 
subject  of  studies  undertaken  in  Ethiopia,  Mali, 
Niger,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Somalia,  and  Syria.  A 
Survey  on  Agrarian  Reform  and  rural  development  was 
carried  out  in  the  Asia  and  Far  East  Region.  Struc- 
tural changes  were  analyzed  in  Bolivia,   Cuba,  Para- 
guay, and  Peru.     FAO  and  ECE  set  up  a  joint  working 
party  to  consider  ways  of  assisting  agrarian  struc- 
tural changes  and  farm  rationalization  programs. 

Despite  continuing  recognition  by  governments 
that  modernization  of  rural  communities  calls  for  a 
family  approach  and  personal  participation,  only 
about  201  of  the  developing  countries  have  estab- 
lished programs  for  women.     FAO  continued  to  focus 
attention  on  improving  the  quality  of  institutions 
and  services  in  this  area,   including  the  promotion 
of  professional  training  in  home  economics  and  re- 
lated subjects.     Operational  assistance  was  rendered 
to  Benin,   Kenya,  Liberia,  Mali,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Nigeria,  Papua  New  Guinea,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Upper 
Volta.     FAO,   in  cooperation  with  EGA,  organized 
itinerant  training  workshops  for  women  and  a  demon- 
stration project  incorporating  populations  and 
family  life  education  into  rural  development  acti- 
vities.    A  wide  range  of  guides  and  manuals  for 
practical  use  by  instructors,  field  workers,  and 
farm  families  was  produced. 

Because  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  in 
developing  countries  creates  serious  problems  in 
the  introduction  of  modern  agricultural  methods, 
FAO  launched  two  major  campaigns  in  1976.     One  was 
aimed  at  coordinating  systems  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  training;   the  other  at  preparing  extension 
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workers  who  in  turn  can  train  farmers,  rural  labor- 
ers, and  their  families. 


Fisheries 

Much  of  the  U.S.  interest  in  FAO's  fisheries 
activities  during  1976  related  to  the  necessity  of 
considering  the  future  structure  and  work  of  the 
FAO  Committee  on  Fisheries  as  well  as  the  role  of 
regional  fisheries  bodies  in  view  of  the  changing 
patterns  of  fisheries  jurisdiction  throughout  the 
world.     U.S.  delegates  to  FAO  fisheries  meetings 
have  in  the  last  few  years  emphasized  that  fishing 
development  and  management  must  take  account  of  ex- 
tended national  fisheries  jurisdiction  and  the 
changes  that  will  force  upon  all  fisheries  programs. 

Early  in  1976  the  United  States  participated 
in  an  expert  consultation  that  considered  the  range 
of  alternatives  open  to  the  FAO  Committee  on  Fisher- 
ies and  to  the  regional  bodies.     This  consultation 
was  followed  by  a  subcommittee  meeting,  in  which 
the  United  States  also  participated,  that  studied 
these  matters  further  and  proposed  recommendations 
and  conclusions  to  be  put  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  full  Committee  in  1977. 

At  the  regional  level,  the  United  States  took 
part  in  the  Indo-Pacific  Fisheries  Council  meeting 
in  November  where  the  Council  took  steps  to  change 
its  structure  and  functions  so  it  could  better  meet 
the  needs  in  the  area  for  fisheries  management  and 
development . 

Another  important  meeting  in  1976  was  the  FAO 
Technical  Conference  on  Aquaculture,  held  in  Kyoto, 
Japan.     The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  in 
this  conference,  presenting  a  number  of  technical 
papers  and  chairing  several  of  the  sessions.  The 
results  of  this  conference  are  expected  to  be  sig- 
nificant in  shaping  aquaculture  activities  of  na- 
tional governments,  of  bilateral  assistance  programs, 
and  of  international  organizations  such  as  FAO  and 
UNDP. 


Forestry 

FAO  activities  in  forestry  have  continued  a 
relative  decline  in  the  face  of  proportionately 
greater  increase  in  food  production  efforts.  Con- 
servation and  environmental  groups,   including  many 
from  the  United  States,  are  beginning  to  be  concerned 
for  maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  between  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  and  especially  so  on  more  marginal 
semi-arid  and  mountainous  lands.     In  spite  of  funding 
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and  personnel  limitations,  FAO's  Forestry  Department 
has  proposed  important  new  initiatives  for  agro- 
silviculture,  rural  development  in  the  tropics, 
market  development  for  lesser-known  tropical  woods, 
and  small-scale  wood  industries  for  less -developed 
countries.     The  United  States  has  backed  these 
initiatives  as  a  means  of  improving  the  living 
standards  in  many  tropical  countries  and  as  a  means 
of  promoting  trade  and  growth  opportunities  among 
all  nations. 


World  Food  Program 

The  WFP ,  sponsored  jointly  by  FAO  and  the  United 
Nations,  has  specialized  since  its  beginning  in  1963 
in  the  use  of  multilateral  food  aid  for  social  and 
economic  development  and  for  emergency  relief.  The 
Program's  organization  and  responsibilities  were 
broadened  as  the  result  of  recommendations  of  the 
1974  World  Food  Conference. 

The  Program's  reconstituted  governing  body, 
the  Committee  on  Food  Aid  Policies  and  Programs 
(CFA) ,  had  its  first  meeting  in  April  1976.  New 
rules  of  procedure  were  adopted  and  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  of  how  the  CFA  should  promote 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  World 
Food  Conference  and  the  UN  General  Assembly's  sev- 
enth special  session.     The  Committee  worked  out  the 
modalities  for  establishing  the  500,000-ton  emergency 
food  reserve  called  for  the  seventh  special  session. 
There  was  general  agreement  that  participating 
countries'  contributions  should  be  over  and  above 
their  regular  pledges  to  the  WFP. 

There  was  also  a  lengthy  but  inconclusive  de- 
bate at  both  the  April  and  November  meetings  of  the 
CFA  on  the  question  of  minimum  food  aid  targets  in 
dairy  and  fish  products,  oils,  and  fats.     The  United 
States  did  not  support  the  targets,  citing  the 
problems  that  would  be  caused  by  establishing  in- 
flexible categories  of  food  aid.     In  this  connection 
it  also  pointed  out  that  there  are  efficient  sub- 
stitutes for  dairy  products  and  that  setting  targets 
for  oils  and  fats  would  likely  redound  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  food-exporting  developing  countries. 
Several  developing  countries,  while  in  favor  of  the 
concept  of  non-cereal  targets,  endorsed  the  U.S. 
remarks . 

Pledges  to  WFP  for  the  biennium  1975-76  totaled 
$674  million  against  a  target  of  $440  million.  By 
the  end  of  1976  pledges  for  1977-78  were  $553  million 
against  a  target  of  $750  million.     In  1976  the  United 
States  shipped  163,000  metric  tons  of  food  for  WFP. 
This  virtually  completed  WFP ' s  drawdown  of  the  U.S. 
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1975-76  pledge  of  $140  million.     In  February  1976, 
the  United  States  pledged  $188  million  for  the 
1977-78  biennium.     This  includes  $155  million  for 
commodities,   $30  million  for  transportation,  and 
$3  million  in  cash. 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

With  the  admission  of  Saudi  Arabia,  Surinam, 
Papua  New  Guinea,  Bahamas,  Mozambique,  and  Angola 
in  1976,   the  ILO's  membership  rose  to  132. 


U.S.  Notice  of  Intent  to  Withdraw 

The  ILO  Constitution  provides  that  a  member 
may  withdraw  from  the  organization  on  the  condition 
that  it  has  given  2  years  advance  notice  to  the 
Director  General.     On  November  6,   1975,  the  United 
States  gave  formal  notice  of  its  intent  to  withdraw, 
citing  as  reasons   (1)   the  erosion  of  tripartite 
representation,   (2)  the  selective  concern  for  human 
rights,   (3)   the  disregard  of  due  process,  and  (4) 
the  increasing  polit icization  of  the  organization. 

Shortly  after  the  letter  of  intent  was  delivered 
to  the  ILO,   the  President  established  a  Cabinet- 
level  committee,  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  direct  a  major  diplomatic  effort  toward  revers- 
ing the  undesirable  trends  in  the  ILO  which  under- 
lay the  U.S.   dissatisfaction.     In  1976  these  efforts 
took  a  variety  of  forms.     Major  demarches  were  made 
to  all  ILO  member  states  at  a  high  level  fully  ex- 
plaining the  U.S.  position  on  the  ILO.     A  Special 
Presidential  Envoy,  Ambassador  Laurence  Silverman, 
went  to  key  industrialized  countries  to  seek  their 
understanding  of  and  support  for  the  U.S.  position. 
Finally,  special  consultations  with  many  developing 
countries  were  carried  out  by  Daniel  Horowitz, 
U.S.  Government  Representative  to  the  ILO  Governing 
Body  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Although  progress  toward  reforming  the  ILO  was 
made  during  the  year,  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
to  enable  the  United  States  to  decide  to  alter  or 
revoke  in  1976  its  notice  of  intent  to  withdraw. 


Structure  of  the  ILO 

The  ILO  has  three  major  organs:     the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  (secretariat) ,  the  56-member 
Governing  Body,  and  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence.    The  Constitution  defines  a  separate  role  for 
each,  but  does  not  designate  any  one  as  supreme. 
The  relationship  is  an  interlocking  one  of  checks 
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and  balances  rather  than  that  of  a  hierarchy. 

The  Governing  Body  and  the  Conference  are  tri- 
partite, being  composed  of  representatives  of  work- 
ers, employers,  and  governments.     The  United  States 
holds  that  the  basic  mission  of  the  ILO  is  the  vol- 
untary negotiation  by  these  three  groups  of  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  of  working  people.     If  such 
negotiation  is  to  produce  viable  solutions,  the 
representatives  of  the  workers  and  employers  must 
be  freely  chosen  by  their  constituencies  so  that 
they  will  represent  the  interests  of  these  groups. 

The  Governing  Body,  which  is  the  executive  arm 
of  the  ILO,  has  a  higher  degree  of  authority  than 
some  other  UN  specialized  agency  executive  bodies. 
It  appoints  the  Director  General,  fixes  the  Confer- 
ence agenda,  examines  allegations  of  violation  of 
freedom  of  association,  reviews  and  recommends  the 
budget  for  Conference  approval,  and  sets  the  schedule 
of  all  ILO  meetings.     The  members  of  the  Governing 
Body  are  elected  by  the  appropriate  worker,  employer, 
and  government  groups  of  the  Conference,  except  for 
10  government  members  who  hold  non-elective  seats 
as  representatives  of  the  states  of  chief  industrial 
importance  115/ 

These  non-elective  seats  give  the 
Governing  Body  continuity  and  stability.     The  Gov- 
erning Body  has  been  the  more  important  force  in 
resisting  attempts  to  distort  the  tripartite  struc- 
ture of  the  ILO. 

The  Conference,  in  which  all  member  states  are 
entitled  to  be  represented  by  tripartite  national 
delegations,  has  as  its  primary  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility the  setting  of  international  labor 
standards.     Nevertheless,  the  United  States  believes 
that  it  has  come  to  divert  increasing  amounts  of 
its  attention  away  from  this  responsibility  toward 
general  political  problems  that  bear  little  direct 
relationship  to  labor  standards. 

Many  governments  have  sought  in  recent  years 
to  alter  the  structure  of  the  ILO  by  transferring 
a  large  measure  of  the  Governing  Body's  authority 
to  the  Conference.     The  proposed  changes  include 
giving  the  Conference  the  authority  to  appoint  the 
Director  General,  eliminating  the  Governing  Body 
seats  for  members  of  chief  industrial  importance, 
and  the  mandatory  assignment  of  representation  in 
all  bodies  of  the  ILO  on  the  basis  of  geographical 
areas.     The  latter  change  would  impinge  seriously 
on  the  right  of  the  workers  and  employers  respect- 
ively to  choose  their  own  representatives  on 


115/  Canada,  China,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  U.S.S.R,,  United  Kingdom,  United  States. 
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subgroups  within  the  organization.     The  United 
States  believes  that  these  and  other  proposed 
changes  would  bring  increased  instability  and  po- 
liticization  to  the  organization. 

In  1974  the  Conference  examined  the  various 
proposals  for  altering  the  structure,  but  was  un- 
able to  reach  a  consensus  and  asked  the  Governing 
Body  to  convene  a  working  party  to  study  the  issue. 
The  working  party  met  in  1974,   1975,  and  1976,  but 
it  also  failed  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  more 
important  proposals. 


Supervision  of  International  Labor  Standards 

The  supervision  of  international  labor  stand- 
ards is  one  of  the  ILO's  major  activities.  Over 
the  years,   the  ILO  has  built  up  machinery  which, 
although  complex  and  time-consuming,  usually  pro- 
vides a  fair  and  effective  means  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  such  standards  are  enforced  by  the 
individual  countries,  when  the  procedures  are  fol- 
lowed.    Governments  are  required  to  make  regular 
reports  to  the  organization  concerning  their  own 
labor  laws  and  practices  and  are  liable  to  challenge 
by  worker  and  employer  organizations,  or  by  other 
governments,  for  violations  of  standards  they  have 
ratified . 

Periodic  reports  supplied  by  governments  on 
their  implementation  of  ratified  conventions  are 
first  examined  by  the  Committee  of  Experts,  composed 
of  eminent  jurists  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who 
gather  evidence  from  the  parties  concerned  and 
utilize  procedures  providing  a  large  measure  of  due 
process.     The  findings  of  the  Committee  are  reviewed 
by  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  Application  of 
Conventions  and  Recommendations,  and  they  are  fi- 
nally reviewed  by  the  plenary  session  of  the  Con- 
ference.    Those  cases  in  which  it  is  found  that  a 
violation  has  occurred  are  made  known  to  all  ILO 
members.     Although  the  process  is  lengthy,  and  re- 
lies solely  on  public  exposure  for  its  force,  ex- 
perience indicates  that  some  governments  respond 
to  the  process,  sometimes  by  bringing  their  law 
and  practice  into  conformance  with  the  ILO's  stand- 
ards.    Historically,  however,  this  process  has  not 
been  effective  in  dealing  with  violations  of  human 
rights  by  communist  countries. 

In  1974,   the  Conference  chose  to  disregard  the 
supervisory  machinery,  and,  proceeding  from  political 
motives,   it  adopted  resolutions  criticizing  Chile 
and  Israel  for  alleged  violations  of  standards  with- 
out first  determining  the  accuracy  of  the  allega- 
tions.    In  1975  Chile  received  an  ILO  factfinding 
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mission,  which  reported  to  the  Governing  Body  and 
the  Conference.     Once  again  a  resolution  condemning 
Chile  was  adopted,  with  the  U.S.   Government  and  em- 
ployer representatives  abstaining.     The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment abstained  because  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion went  beyond  the  scope  of  the  underlying  reports 
and  their  findings.     Consideration  of  the  Director 
General's  report  on  his  investigation  of  alleged 
Israeli  violations  of  Arab  rights  was  a  major  issue 
in  the  Governing  Body  in  both  1975  and  1976  but  was 
not  resolved. 

In  contrast  to  its  treatment  of  Chile  and  Israel, 
the  Conference  in  1974,  after  following  all  the  pre- 
scribed procedures,  failed  to  adopt  the  report  of 
its  Committee  on  the  Application  of  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  which  had  placed  the  U.S.S.R.  (along 
with  Greece  and  Liberia)   on  the  "special  list"  of 
those  states  who  failed  to  implement  fully  specific 
conventions  that  they  had  ratified.     However,  in 
1976,  when  the  U.S.S.R.  was  mentioned  in  a  "special 
paragraph"  of  the  Committee's  report  (a  lesser  ci- 
tation)  the  report  was  adopted  without  a  vote.  But 
the  Committee's  report  failed  to  cite  Czechoslovakia 
in  either  a  "special  list"  or  a  "special  paragraph," 
despite  evidence  presented  of  its  violation  of 
conventions . 


61st  International  Labor  Conference 

The  61st  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  held  in  Geneva,  June  2-23,  1976,  was  re- 
stricted in  scope,  as  it  met  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  World  Employment  Conference  (see  below) . 
For  the  most  part  the  Conference  confined  itself  to 
technical  matters,  although  there  were  some  politi- 
cal incidents.     A  convention  and  recommendation  in 
favor  of  the  tripartite  concept  was  adopted  over- 
whelm.ingly  by  the  Conference  in  plenary  session. 
The  United  States  supported  it. 


World  Employment  Conference 

The  tripartite  World  Conference  on  Employment, 
Income  Distribution,  Social  Progress,  and  the  Inter- 
national Division  of  Labor,  sponsored  by  the  ILO, 
was  held  in  Geneva,  June  4-17,  1976.     After  a  tumult- 
uous and  rather  disorderly  conference,  the  final 
document- -"Declaration  of  Principles  and  Program  of 
Action"- -was  adopted  by  consensus.     Firm  positions 
by  U.S.  worker,  employer,  and  government  delegations, 
supported  by  other  industrial  countries,  turned  back 
the  efforts  of  the  developing  countries  and  the 
Eastern  Europeans  to  push  through  a  program  unaccept- 
able to  the  United  States.     The  U.S.  Government 
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joined  in  the  final  consensus  with  only  a  very  gen- 
eral reservation  that  acceptance  of  the  final  docu- 
ment did  not  affect  positions  taken  by  the  United 
States  earlier  at  UNCTAD  IV  and  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth special  sessions  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 

The  final  document  sets  forth  objectivies,  pol- 
icies, and  recommendations  for  both  national  and 
international  action  in  the  areas  of  basic  needs; 
international  manpower  movements  and  employment; 
technologies  for  productive  employment  creation  in 
developing  countries;  and  active  manpower  policies 
and  adjustment  assistance  in  developed  countries. 

On  December  21  the  31st  UN  General  Assembly, 
on  the  recommendation  of  its  Second  Committee  and 
without  vote,  adopted  a  resolution  that  (1)  noted 
with  satisfaction  the  Declaration  of  Principles  and 
Program  of  Action;    (2)  requested  the  ILO  to  submit 
a  special  report  to  ECOSOC  on  measures  it  has  taken 
and  envisages  for  the  implementation  of  the  Program 
of  Action;    (3)   requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  promote  and  coordinate 
active  participation  by  the  various  bodies  of  the 
UN  system  in  the  implementation  of  the  Program  of 
Action  and  to  report  to  ECOSOC;  and  (4)  requested 
ECOSOC  to  appraise  the  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  UN  system  in  the  light  of  the  Program 
of  Action  and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1977  116/ 


62nd  (Maritime)   International  Labor  Conference 

The  62nd  session  (maritime)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  met  in  Geneva,  October  13- 
29,   1976.     Delegates  from  77  countries  attended  the 
Conference,  which  was  the  ninth  devoted  solely  to 
maritime  matters  that  the  ILO  has  held  since  1919. 
The  Conference  took  action  in  a  number  of  areas  to 
strengthen  international  standards  for  shipboard 
safety,  protect  seafarers,  and  improve  working  and 
employment  conditions  in  the  maritime  service. 

The  most  important  accomplishment  of  the  Con- 
ference was  its  adoption  of  a  convention  concern- 
ing minimum  standards  in  merchant  ships,  which  will 
come  into  force  12  months  after  ratification  by  at 
least  10  countries  having  25%  of  the  world's  gross 
shipping  tonnage.     The  convention  calls  on  each 
ratifying  country  to  have  laws  for  ships  registered 
in  its  territory  laying  down  safety  standards, 
appropriate  social  security  measures,  and  shipboard 
conditions  of  employment  and  living  arrangements. 


116/  Resolution  31/176. 
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The  convention  further  provides  that  ratifying  coun- 
tries will  have  the  right  to  report  on  substandard 
working  conditions  on  board  ships  calling  in  their 
ports  and  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  rectify 
any  conditions  which  are  clearly  hazardous  to  safety 
or  health. 

The  Conference  approved  another  convention  fix- 
ing seafarers'  minimum  annual  leave  with  pay  at  30 
days  for  1  year  of  service,  and  it  adopted  a  recom- 
mendation to  provide  protection  for  seafarers  under 
18  years  of  age,  except  those  on  warships,  fishing 
boats,  or  training  vessels. 

One  of  the  most  important  resolutions  adopted 
recommended  that  all  seafarers  with  the  same  qualifi- 
cations serving  under  the  same  flag  should  receive 
equal  benefits,  whether  or  not  they  were  citizens  of 
the  flag  country.     Others  called  for  adoption  of  an 
international  standard  of  medical  care  aboard  ship 
comparable  to  that  ashore;  a  new  ILO  committee  on  con- 
ditions of  work  for  fishermen;  easing  travel  of  sea- 
farers to  and  from  their  ships;  and  a  study  of  factors 
affecting  the  employment  of  women  in  the  industry. 

The  United  States  supported  all  the  above 
actions . 


UN  EDUCATIONAL,   SCIENTIFIC,  AND 
CULTURAL  ORGANIZATION 

During  1976,  Mozambique,  Papua  New  Guinea,  the 
Seychelles,  and  Surinam  joined  UNESCO,  bringing  the 
membership  to  140  full  and  two  associate  members  i==-^' 


19th  General  Conference 

UNESCO's  General  Conference  meets  biennially. 
The  19th  General  Conference,  which  was  of  critical 
importance  to  the  future  of  U.S.  participation  in 
UNESCO,  was  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  October  26- 
November  30,   1976.     On  the  initiative  of  the  Director 
General,  Amadou  M'Bow  of  Senegal,  a  25-member  "Draft- 
ing and  Negotiating  Group"y:§/was  established  to  meet 


117/  Although  the  19th  General  Conference  voted  on 
Nov.  1  to  admit  Angola,  that  country  had  not  deposited  its 
acceptance  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

118/  Argentina,  Belgium,  Benin,  Brazil,  Burma,  Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.,  China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  France,  Gabon,  India, 
Iraq,  Italy,  Japan,  Kuwait,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Romania,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Senegal,  Sudan,  Tanzania,  U.S.S.R.,  United  States. 
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in  closed  session  and  seek  consensus  on  controver- 
sial issues  that  might  otherwise  have  split  the 
Conference.     The  Group  effectively  handled  a  wide 
variety  of  potentially  contentious  items,  thus 
minimizing  public  debate  and  permitting  greater 
attention  in  the  Conference  to  substantive  programs. 

Israel 

Of  particular  importance  to  the  United  States 
were  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  with  regard 
to  three  actions  that  had  been  directed  against 
Israel  by  the  18th  Conference  in  1974.     Those  were: 
(1)  rejection  of  Israel's  application  for  member- 
ship in  the  European  region- - leaving  it  the  only 
member  not  assigned  to  a  geographic  group;  (2) 
condemnation  of  Israel's  policies  regarding  the 
educational  and  cultural  rights  of  the  Arab  popu- 
lations in  the  occupied  territories;  and  (3)  de- 
cision to  withhold  any  assistance  from  Israel  until 
it  stopped  archaeological  excavations  in  Jerusalem 
and  other  steps  altering  the  character  of  the  city. 

These  decisions  had  led  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
December  197411.^  to  withhold  funds  from  UNESCO  until 
the  President  certified  that  the  organization  had 

(1)  adopted  policies  fully  consistent  with  its  ed- 
ucational, scientific,  and  cultural  objectives;  and 

(2)  taken  "concrete  steps  to  correct  its  recent 
actions  of  a  primarily  political  character." 

Following  this  Congressional  action,  the 
United  States  opened  a  worldwide  diplomatic  cam- 
paign to  gain  support  for  reversing  the  General  Con- 
ference's actions.     The  first  important  advance 
came  in  the  fall  of  1975  when  the  UNESCO  Executive 
Board  recommended  that  the  General  Conference  com- 
plete its  task  of  making  regional  assignments  "on 
the  basis  of  the  proposals  of  the  member  states  al- 
ready included  in  each  of  the  various  regions" 
(instead  of  by  the  entire  membership) .     Early  in 
the  19th  Conference  the  members  of  UNESCO  approved 
this  recommendation  by  a  vote  of  70   (U.S.)   to  0, 
with  17  abstentions.     Later,  on  November  22,  the 
President  of  the  Conference  announced  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  European  region  had 
approved  Israel's  request  to  join,  and  that  Israel 
was  accordingly  assigned  to  that  region  .i^Q/ 

The  Conference  did  not,  however,   cancel  the 
other  two  actions.     A  resolution  reaffirming  the 


119 /  P.L.  93-559. 

120/  The  vote  was  19  (U.S.)  to  10,  with  5  abstentions. 
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1975  one  concerning  the  occupied  Arab  territories 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  61  to  5   (U.S.),  with  28  ab- 
stentions, and  another,  reaffirming  the  one  on  Jeru- 
salem, by  a  vote  of  61  to  19   (U.S.),  with  16  ab- 
stentions.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Conference  firmly 
rejected  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  states  to 
adopt  even  more  critical  language,  including  more 
punitive  provisions,  and  to  raise  other  procedural 
and  substantive  challenges  to  Israel. 

Budget 

The  1977-78  program  and  budget  adopted  by  the 
Conference  continues  to  emphasize  education  and  the 
natural  sciences,  with  a  growing  concern  for  develop- 
ment problems.     The  new  gross  budget  of  $224,413,000 
is  321  larger  than  the  1975-76  budget,  but  less  than 
5%  of  this  increase  is  program  growth;  the  rest  re- 
sults from  mandatory  increases  and  the  effects  of 
inflation.     The  U.S.   assessment  for  the  biennium  is 
$54,075,000  or  25%  of  the  assessed  budget  of 
$216,300,000. 

The  United  States  participated  fully  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  programs  adopted  by  the  Conference  but 
abstained  on  all  votes  relating  to  the  budget  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  regarding  its  payments  position. 
In  1976  the  United  States  was  sufficiently  in  arrears 
on  its  dues  to  have  lost  the  right  to  vote  in  the 
General  Conference.     However,  Congress,  as  a  one- 
time exception  to  P.L.   93-559,  appropriated  suffi- 
cient funds--$3,543,453--for  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  UNESCO  constitutional  requirements  by  the 
time  of  the  19th  General  Conference.     At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  United  States  still  owed  UNESCO  approx- 
imately $43.1  million  in  addition  to  its  assessment 
for  the  1977-78  biennium. 

Organizational  Matters 

The  United  States  was  elected  or  reelected  to 
2-year  terms  on  the  Legal  Committee,   the  Headquarters 
Committee,   the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Campaign  to  Save  the  Monuments  of  Nubia,  the 
Council  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  International  Coordinating  Council  of  the  Man 
and  the  Biosphere  program,  the  new  Interim  Inter- 
governmental Committee  in  the  Field  of  Physical 
Education  and  Sport,  and  the  new  Intergovernmental 
Council  for  the  General  Information  Program.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  intense  competition  for  a 
limited  number  of  committee  seats,  the  United  States 
was  not  reelected  to  the  Intergovernmental  Council 
of  the  International  Hydrological  Program. 

The  Conference  also  decided  to  enlarge  the 
Executive  Board  from  40  to  45  members,  while  retaining 
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the  4-year  term  of  office  established  in  1972.  The 
United  States  was  represented  during  1976  by  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Kamm,  President  of  Oklahoma  State 
Univers  ity . 

Both  the  Executive  Board,  which  met  three  times 
during  the  year,  and  the  General  Conference  took  a 
number  of  significant  program  actions  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  appropriate  substantive  sections 
below. 


Communications 

Of  prime  importance  to  the  United  States  was 
the  action  that  the  General  Conference  would  take 
on  a  "Draft  Declaration  on  Fundamental  Principles 
Governing  the  Use  of  the  Mass  Media  in  Strengthen- 
ing Peace  and  International  Understanding  and  in 
Combating  War  Propaganda,  Racism,  and  Apartheid." 
As  presented  to  the  Conference,   this  draft  supported 
the  principle  of  governmental  control  over  the  con- 
tents and  dissemination  of  news--a  position  inimical 
to  the  American  concept  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
The  draft  had  been  approved  in  December  1975  by  a 
meeting  of  government  experts  after  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  had  withdrawn  in 
protest  of  the  adoption  by  rollcall  vote  of  a  pre- 
ambular  paragraph  referring  to  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism.  The 
protest  was  not  only  to  the  substance  of  the  para- 
graph, but  also  to  the  meeting's  violation  of  its 
agreed  decision  to  work  by  consensus. 

During  1976  the  United  States  sought  support 
from  other  UNESCO  members  for  having  the  draft 
declaration  renegotiated  before  final  consideration. 
At  the  General  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  78  (U.S.) 
to  15,  with  6  abstentions,  the  draft  declaration 
was  remanded  to  the  Drafting  and  Negotiating  Group 
and,  after  lengthy  debate,   the  Group  recommended  by 
consensus  a  resolution  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Conference  by  acclamation  on  November  22.  This 
resolution,  which  fully  met  U.S.   objectives,  (1) 
invited  the  Director  General  to  hold  further  broad 
consultations  with  experts  with  a  view  to  preparing 
a  final  draft  declaration  "which  could  meet  with 
the  largest  possible  measure  of  agreement"  and  to 
proposing  any  other  action  that  might  be  called 
for,  and  (2)  requested  the  Director  General  to  sub- 
mit the  draft  declaration  and  any  other  proposal 
he  might  formulate  to  member  states  at  the  end  of 
1977  or  early  in  1978. 

A  closely  related  issue  for  UNESCO  arose  from 
the  dissatisfaction  of  many  developing  countries 
with  their  dependence  on  information  and  news 
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received  from  the  developed  countries.  Believing 
that  their  views  were  not  receiving  adequate  or 
objective  treatment  in  the  mass  communications  media 
of  the  developed  states,   the  developing  countries 
looked  to  UNESCO  for  technical  assistance  in  train- 
ing personnel,  creating  the  necessary  infrastructures, 
and  developing  national  communication  policies. 

In  1974  UNESCO  had  authorized  intergovernmental 
regional  conferences  to  consider  this  problem.  The 
first,  which  the  United  States  attended  as  an 
observer,  was  held  July  12-21  ,  1976  ,   in  San  Jose', 
Costa  Rica,   for  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  states. 
Of  the  30  recommendations  adopted  by  that  conference, 
one  of  the  most  important  called  for  states  to  es- 
tablish, with  UNESCO  assistance,  a  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  regional  news  agency,  while  ensuring 
that  this  would  "in  no  way  impair  the  free  operation 
of  existing  agencies  or  their  future  development." 
In  other  recommendations,   states  of  the  region  were 
called  on  to  undertake,   individually  and  cooperative- 
ly, programs  to  build  up  their  communication  capa- 
bilities.    UNESCO  was  requested  to  prepare  a  draft 
declaration  recognizing  an  international  right  of 
reply  through  the  communication  media;   to  contribute 
technical  assistance  in  establishing  national  coun- 
cils for  communication  policies;  and  to  assist  in 
the  development  and  funding  of  research  programs, 
mass  communication  centers,  and  training  programs. 
Although  UNESCO's  General  Conference  did  not  spe- 
cifically endorse  these  recommendations,   its  work 
program  includes  many  similar  activities. 

The  19th  General  Conference  did,  however,  adopt 
a  general  resolution,   initiated  by  Tunisia  (the  non- 
aligned  movement's  coordinating  country  on  this 
issue) ,   that  expressed  the  view  that  UNESCO  could 
play  an  important  role  in  supporting  the  efforts 
of  developing  countries  to  establish  and  strengthen 
their  own  information  and  communication  systems  in 
line  with  their  needs.     To  this  end,   it  invited  the 
Director  General   (1)   to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  activities  of  the  nonaligned  countries  in  this 
area;    (2)   to  give  priority  to  activities  consistent 
with  the  recommendations  of  meetings  of  the  nonaligned 
countries;   and  (3)   to  strengthen  the  intellectual, 
technical,  and  financial  resources  provided  for 
communication  and  information  activities.     As  a 
result  of  this  resolution,  which  was  adopted  unani- 
mously, part  of  the  regular  program  budget  was  allo- 
cated to  provide  for  a  variety  of  studies  and  activ- 
ities designed  to  increase  the  flow  of  information 
from  the  developing  to  the  developed  countries,  thus 
helping  to  correct  the  existing  imbalance.  The 
United  States  supported  the  resolution  because  it 
agreed  that  the  free  flow  of  information  should 
not  be  in  one  direction  only,  and  because  it  believed 
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that  the  proper  way  to  correct  the  situation  was 
by  strengthening  the  communications  capabilities  of 
countries  which  needed  this  help,  not  by  imposing 
restrictive  covenants. 

UN  General  Assembly 

The  31st  General  Assembly  also  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  this  subject.     Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Philip- 
pines, Singapore,  and  Thailand  sponsored  a  draft 
resolution  in  the  Third  Committee  that  took  note  of 
UNESCO's  decisions  and,   in  its  final  form,    (1)  in- 
vited governments  of  developing  countries  to  give 
due  regard  to  strengthening  their  national  mass 
communication  systems;    (2)   requested  UNESCO  to  in- 
tensify its  program  for  the  development  of  mass  com- 
munication systems;   and  (3)  requested  the  Director 
General  of  UNESCO  to  provide  a  report  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  at  the  33rd  Assembly  in  1978 
of  "cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  application 
and  improvement  of  national  information  and  mass 
communication  systems  for  social  progress  and  de- 
velopment."   Without  vote,  the  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Third  Committee  on  December  10  and 
adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  on  December  16.121/ 


Education 

U.S.   interests  in  General  Conference  delibera- 
tions on  educational  matters  focused  primarily  on 
actions  pertaining  to  technical  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, adult  education,  and  physical  education  and 
sports . 

The  United  States  submitted  a  draft  resolution 
that  was  the  outgrowth  of  an  international  confer- 
ence held  in  Denver  in  June  1976  to  consider  the 
implementation  of  the  Revised  Recommendation  on 
Technical  and  Vocational  Education  that  UNESCO  had 
adopted  in  1974.     The  draft  resolution  suggested  a 
number  of  ways  to  implement  the  Recommendation, 
including  (1)  establishment  of  an  international 
communications  network;   (2)  establishment  of  a  non- 
governmental worldwide  voluntary  fund  or  foundation 
to  assist  interested  countries  in  planning  and  de- 
veloping their  technical  and  vocational  systems; 
(3)   strengthening  UNESCO's  regional  offices  to  better 
serve  member  states  in  this  field;    (4)  development 
of  action  plans  by  member  states  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Revised  Recommendation;   and   (5)  coopera- 
tion of  member  states  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  provide 
mutual  assistance  through  the  exchange  of  personnel, 
information,  and  materials.     The  provisions  of  the 
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draft  resolution  were  incorporated  by  the  secretariat 
in  the  1977-78  work  plan  for  education. 

The  "Recommendation  on  the  Development  of  Adult 
Education,"  unanimously  adopted  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, was  strongly  supported  by  the  United  States 
which  had  contributed  substantially  to  its  drafting 
at  a  meeting  in  Paris  of  governmental  experts  in 
June  1976.     The  Recommendation  clarified  UNESCO's 
definition  of  adult  education  as  an  integral  part 
of  life-long  learning,  and  it  urged  member  states 
to  include  it  as  a  necessary  and  specific  component 
of  their  educational  programs. 

The  Conference  also  approved,  after  some  amend- 
ment,  a  set  of  recommendations  made  at  UNESCO's 
First  International  Conference  of  Ministers  and 
Senior  Officials  Responsible  for  Physical  Education 
and  Sport  in  the  Education  of  Youth,  held  in  Paris 
in  April  1976.     These  recommendations  called  for 
UNESCO  to  set  up  an  interim  intergovernmental  com- 
mittee to   (1)   draft  statutes  for  a  permanent  inter- 
governmental body  in  the  field  of  physical  education 
and  sport;    (2)   draft  statutes  for  an  international 
fund;   (3)  draft  an  international  charter;    (4)  analyze 
the  difficulties  involved  in  organizing  and  staging 
international  sports  competitions  and  study,   in  co- 
operation with  international  sports  bodies  concerned, 
the  principles  on  the  basis  of  which  such  difficul- 
ties could  be  lessened  through  intergovernmental 
action;    (5)   if  required,   advise  the  Director  General 
on  the  administration  of  a  provisional  fund  for  the 
development  of  physical  education  and  sport;  and 
(6)   advise  the  Director  General  on  UNESCO's  program 
in  this  field. 

The  United  States  supported  most  of  these  recom- 
mendations, although  it  had  taken  strong  exception 
to  the  fourth  in  its  original  form  when  it  had 
given  the  intergovernmental  committee  a  mandate  to 
draft  guidelines  for  international  sporting  events-- 
a  function  the  United  States  believes  inappropriate 
for  UNESCO.     The  United  States  was  one  of  30  states 
elected  to  serve  on  the  interim  intergovernmental 
committee . 


Natural  Sciences 

UNESCO's  ecological  program,  Man  and  the  Bio- 
sphere  (MAB) ,   in  which  80  states  now  participate, 
provides  a  framework  for  national  as  well  as  inter- 
national cooperation  by  government  agencies  and  the 
academic  and  scientific  communities  concerned  with 
resource  management  and  with  research,  training,  and 
education  in  environmental  problems.     One  of  MAB ' s 
most  important  projects  is  the  establishment  of 
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biosphere  reserves,  a  global  network  of  protected 
areas  for  conservation  and  ecological  research. 
Some  200  areas  in  40  countries  have  been  proposed 
for  inclusion  in  the  network.     Of  the  first  57  offic- 
ially designated  during  1976,   28  were  in  the  United 
States.     These  reserves,  all  already  enjoying  federal 
protection,  included  national  parks  and  forests, 
wilderness  areas,  and  experimental  forests  and  ranges. 

During  1976  the  U.S.  MAB  participants  collabor- 
ated in  several  international  meetings,  including 
a  workshop  on  dynamic  changes  in  terrestrial  eco- 
systems, a  U.S. -U.S .S.R.   symposium  on  the  develop- 
ment of  biosphere  reserves,  and  a  workshop  on  en- 
vironmental perception  methods  and  interpretation. 
The  United  States  also  took  part  in  meetings  on 
urban  systems  in  industrialized  regions  and  the 
socio-economic  aspects  of  urban  hydrology. 

The  19th  General  Conference  authorized  the  con- 
tinued implementation  of  MAB  and,  considering  the 
growth  in  UNESCO  membership  since  the  program  began 
in  1970,  decided  to  increase  the  membership  of  MAB ' s 
International  Coordinating  Council  from  25  to  30 
states . 

The  International  Hydrological  Program,  estab- 
lished by  UNESCO  in  1974  to  follow  up  on  the  suc- 
cessful International  Hydrological  Decade,  continued 
to  focus  on  the  problems  of  urban  hydrology  and  water 
pollution,   the  transfer  of  standard  hydrological 
practices  to  developing  countries,   the  assessment 
of  water  resources  systems,  and  studies  involving 
the  effects  of  man's  activities  on  rivers,  lakes, 
river  basins,  and  groundwater  regimes.     The  results 
of  these  activities,   in  which  the  United  States 
played  an  active  role,  were  expected  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  UN  Water  Conference  scheduled 
for  1977. 

The  19th  General  Conference  took  steps  to 
streamline  and  strengthen  its  programs  of  scientific 
and  other  information  by  adopting  a  resolution, 
supported  by  the  United  States,  to  combine  in  one 
"General  Information  Program"  various  activities 
that  had  been  carried  out  independently.     The  most 
important  of  these  were  in  the  fields  of  scientific 
and  technological  information   (the  UNISIST  program) 
and  of  documentation,   libraries,  and  archives.  The 
consolidated  program,  by  eliminating  duplication  of 
effort  and  replacing  multiple  committees  with  one 
30-member  Intergovernmental  Council   (to  which  the 
United  States  was  elected)  ,   is  expected  to  make 
UNESCO's  information  programs  more  economical,  effi- 
cient, and  effective.     The  United  States  continues 
to  be  a  strong  supporter  of  UNISIST--the  World 
Science  Information  System- -and  in  1976  appointed, 
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within  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  National 
Committee  for  this  program. 

Among  other  UNESCO  science  programs,  the  United 
States  continued  its  active  participation  in  the 
International  Geological  Correlation  Program,  which 
places  emphasis  on  more  effective  exploration  of 
natural  resources,  and  the  Intergovernmental  Oceano- 
graphic  Commission  (IOC) ,  which  in  1976  set  up  an 
ad  hoc  Task  Team  to  organize  an  international  marine 
science  program  in  the  western  Pacific.     The  Team's 
recommendations  are  expected  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  IOC's  second  semiautonomous  regional 
association.     The  first,   for  the  Caribbean  and  adja- 
cent areas,  was  established  in  1975. 

The  19th  General  Conference,  despite  strong 
U.S.  objections,  took  two  political  actions  affect- 
ing UNESCO's  science  programs.     In  the  first,  it 
decided  that  South  Africa  should  not  be  invited  to 
participate  in  meetings  of  the  IOC,  even  though  it 
is  a  member,  because  of  its  policy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination.    In  the  second,  the  Conference  reaf- 
firmed an  earlier  resolution  requesting  nongovern- 
mental organizations  affiliated  with  UNESCO  to  sever 
their  ties  with  branches  in  Taiwan  and  invited  the 
Director  General  to  take  other  measures,  as  necessary, 
to  urge  them  to  do  so.     In  a  related  action,  the 
Executive  Board,  meeting  after  the  General  Conference, 
decided  to  make  its  invitation  to  the  World  Federa- 
tion of  Engineers  to  attend  the  1977  Conference  on 
Environmental  Education  conditional  on  the  organi- 
zation's compliance  with  the  Conference's  resolution 
regarding  Taiwan. 


Social  Sciences 

At  the  General  Conference,  Canada  submitted  a 
resolution,  supported  by  the  United  States,  that 
welcomed  the  elevation  of  the  social  sciences  to  a 
separate  sector  headed  by  an  Assistant  Director 
General  and  recommended  that  in  developing  the  social 
sciences  program  emphasis  be  given  activities  of 
immediate  professional  relevance  to  specialists  and 
institutions  working  on  practical  problems.  These 
activities  would  include  scientific  research  stimu- 
lation,  liaison,  and  cooperation,  using  methods 
capable  of  promoting  concerted  activities  between 
institutions  and  specialists  of  various  countries, 
such  as  those  used  in  the  MAB  program;  increased 
training  and  professional  development;  and  broadened 
cooperation  with  international  organizations.  The 
resolution  was  viewed  as  a  major  step  toward  gener- 
ating larger  resources  for  the  social  sciences  in 
UNESCO.     At  the  same  time,   it  was  generally  agreed 
that  these  resources  could  not  be  used  effectively 
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i£  they  were  spread  over  too  many  areas.     The  United 
States  and  others  emphasized  the  special  need  to 
apply  them  to  UNESCO's  peace  and  human  rights 
programs . 

Two  economic  resolutions - -on  the  Second  Develop- 
ment Decade  and  on  the  New  International  Economic 
Order- -were  among  the  first  topics  referred  to  the 
Drafting  and  Negotiating  Group.     After  long  and 
intensive  negotiations,  the  Group  developed  two  con- 
sensus resolutions  which  were  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  General  Conference  without  a  vote.  Both 
resolutions  were,  in  general,  confined  to  areas 
within  UNESCO's  professional  competence.     The  reso- 
lution on  the  Development  Decade  reaffirmed  that 
UNESCO  would  continue  its  efforts  to  attain  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  International  Development  Strategy 
for  the  Decade  and  urged  both  developing  and  developed 
countries  to  make  greater  efforts.     The  resolution 
also  looked  ahead  to  a  Third  Decade,  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  socio-cultural-economic  matters. 

The  Conference's  debate  on  development,  which 
emphasized  cooperation  and  broad  participation  in 
development  planning  in  a  spirit  of  pragmatic  experi- 
mentation, reflected  a  general  agreement  that  UNESCO 
should  play  an  important  role  in  stimulating  a  unified 
approach  to  development  among  the  members  of  the 
research  communities.     At  the  same  time,  many  states 
criticized  what  they  considered  to  be  insufficient 
emphasis  on  applied  field  projects  that  could  help 
developing  countries  solve  practical  problems  in  key 
areas.     In  this  connection,  the  United  States  and 
most  other  members  responded  favorably  to  requests 
that  special  attention  be  paid  to  the  problems  of 
the  least  developed. 

The  General  Conference  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  the  United  States,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Mexico  calling  for  improvements  in  the 
status  of  women  in  their  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment process  in  all  countries.     The  resolution  in- 
vited the  Director  General  to  launch  special  pro- 
jects for  women  and,  further,  asked  that  all  project 
documents  include  an  impact  statement  of  how  the 
activity  is  expected  to  affect  women,  both  as  parti- 
cipants and  as  beneficiaries.     The  resolution  also 
recommended  establishing  an  intersectoral  committee 
to  coordinate  efforts  related  to  women  in  all  four 
program  sectors  and  an  advisory  committee  of  experts 
to  assist  UNESCO  in  addressing  the  needs  of  women. 

With  respect  to  population  activities,  the 
United  States  and  some  other  countries  urged  that 
greater  efforts  be  made  to  assist  states  in  imple- 
menting their  population  programs,  at  the  same  time 
emphasizing  the  need  for  states  to  define  their  own 
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population  problems  and  decide  their  own  policies. 
It  was  also  stressed  that  UNESCO  should  limit  its 
population  work  to  educational  and  informational 
programs,  while  coordinating  its  efforts  within 
an  overall  UN  plan  of  action. 


Culture 

As  at  previous  General  Conferences,  UNESCO's 
program  in  cultural  fields  received  a  great  deal 
of  attention.     The  results  were  fully  satisfactory 
to  U.S.   interests.     The  United  States  supported  the 
adoption  of  two  important  recommendations  to  member 
states.     The  first,  a  U.S.   initiative,  concerned 
the  safeguarding  and  contemporary  role  of  historic 
areas,  and  the  second  concerned  the  facilitation  of 
the  international  exchange  of  cultural  property. 

Joined  by  other  Western  delegations,  the  United 
States  vigorously  opposed  and  succeeded  in  having 
postponed,  pending  further  study,  a  proposal  to 
adopt  an  international  instrument  on  the  status  and 
position  of  the  artist.     The  proposed  instrument 
would  set  guidelines  for  governments  with  respect 
to  artists,  such  as  insuring  their  participation 
in  the  formation  and  implementation  of  cultural 
policies;   establishing  special  training  programs; 
recognizing  the  "moral  and  material  rights  of  the 
different  categories  of  artists";  and  enacting 
beneficial  legislation.     The  United  States  argued 
that,  because  of  pronounced  differences  in  societies 
and  cultures,   setting  international  norms  and 
standards  for  artists  was  unworkable  and  misdirected, 
at  best,  and  that  it  would  amount  to  the  professional 
bureaucratization  of  artists.     Further,  standardi- 
zation is  incompatible  with  creativity  and,  of  all 
professions,  art  lends  itself  least  to  norms  and 
standards  of  behavior.     To  flourish  it  must  remain 
unfettered  by  regulations .     The  General  Conference 
ultimately  adopted  a  U . S .- supported  counter-proposal 
requesting  the  Director  General  to  convene  a  meet- 
ing of  experts  from  various  geocultural  areas  and 
artistic  disciplines  for  further  study  and  to  report 
to  the  Executive  Board  in  1978. 

The  United  States  received  strong  backing  from 
many  delegations,   including  Austria,  Switzerland, 
France,  Japan,  Finland,  and  Czechoslovakia,  for  its 
proposal  that  UNESCO  continue  its  study  of  the 
transformation  of  culture  in  highly  industrial 
societies.     As  a  result,   the  Conference  decided  to 
fund  the  study  for  another  2  years,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  increased  participation  by  the  developed 
countries  in  UNESCO's  cultural  studies  programs. 
This  will  provide  a  logical  follow-up  to  the  UNESCO 
Conference  on  Cultural  Information  in  Advanced 
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Technological  Societies  which  was  held  in  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  in  September  1976  under  the  sponsorship 
o£  the  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO. 

After  extensive  discussion  led  by  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  members,   the  Conference 
decided  to  defer  consideration  of  a  Soviet- sponsored 
draft  resolution  on  cultural  and  scientific  coopera- 
tion which  was  widely  criticized  as  an  effort  to  use 
UNESCO  as  a  propaganda  forum.     The  United  States 
also  objected  to  the  resolution's  attempt  to  link 
UNESCO's  work  artificially  to  the  CSCE ,   in  whose 
implementation  UNESCO's  role  was  specifically  cir- 
cumscribed.    It  also  objected  to  wording  that  sup- 
ported the  argument  that  states  should  "defend  their 
own  cultures  from  foreign  impact"  and,  particularly, 
to  the  "principle"  that  "cultural  and  scientific 
contacts  between  states  with  different  social  struc- 
tures be  based  on  formal  government  agreements  and 
legislation."     The  United  States  supports  the  free 
exchange  of  culture,   information,  and  people,  with- 
out government  interference  except  as  necessary  to 
lay  the  basis  for  contacts  and  exchanges. 

UN  General  Assembly 

The  Third  Committee  of  the  31st  UN  General 
Assembly  in  mid-October  considered  an  agenda  item, 
"Preservation  and  further  development  of  cultural 
values,"  that  was  directly  related  to  UNESCO's  work. 
The  Committee  had  before  it  a  report  by  the  UNESCO 
Director  General  on  this  subject  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  28th  General  Assembly. 

A  draft  resolution,  sponsored  by  36  states, 
requested  the  Director  General   (1)   to  submit  early 
in  1978  a  progress  report  on  the  implementation  of 
the  1973  General  Assembly  resolution!^  on  this  sub- 
ject and  (2)   to  continue  his  efforts  and  research 
and  to  report  to  the  Assembly  at  its  33rd  session. 
The  resolution  was  approved  by  consensus  on  October 
21  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  also  by  consensus. 


Egypt  introduced  a  second  draft  resolution, 
ultimately  sponsored  by  18  states,  which  (1)  invited 


122/  Resolution  3148  of  Dec.  14,  1973,  had,  inter  alia, 
urged  states  to  make  cultural  values  an  integral  part  of 
development  efforts  and  requested  the  Director  General  of 
UNESCO  to  study  the  legal  implications  flowing  from  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  national  artistic  heritage, 
including  problems  of  exchange  and  the  voluntary  return  of 
various  cultural  works. 

Resolution  31/39. 
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all  member  states  to  adhere  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Means  of  Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  Illicit 
Import,  Export,  and  Transfer  of  Ownership  of  Cul- 
tural Property,  which  had  been  adopted  by  UNESCO  in 
1970;    (2)  called  on  all  member  states  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  any  illicit  traffic  in 
works  of  art  coming  from  any  other  country;   and  (3) 
affirmed  that  the  restitution  to  a  country  of  its 
cultural  or  artistic  treasures  constituted  a  step 
toward  strengthening  international  cooperation  and 
the  preservation  and  future  development  of  cultural 
values.     The  resolution  was  approved  in  the  Committee 
on  October  25  by  a  vote  of  114  to  0,  with  14  absten- 
tions  (U.S.)>  and  adopted  on  November  30  by  a  vote 
of  125  to  0,  with  12  abstentions  (U.S.)W 

Ambassador  Myerson  explained  in  the  Third  Com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  abstained,  although 
it  was  a  party  to  the  Convention,  because  it  opposed 
its  retroactive  application.     The  restitution  of 
cultural  property  imported  into  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  Convention  was  a  matter  for  the  courts 
rather  than  the  government.     Further,  the  U.S.  court 
system  was  available  to  both  individuals  and  coun- 
tries for  resolution  of  claims  and  restitution  of 
property.     The  United  States  could  not  accept  the 
idea  of  return  only  to  the  country,  since  it  has  in 
the  past  restored  property  to  the  individual  owner 
or  has  allowed  courts  to  do  so. 


U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 

Article  VII  of  the  UNESCO  Constitution  recom- 
mends the  establishment  of  a  National  Commission 
within  each  member  state  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing liaison  between  UNESCO  and  educational,  scientif- 
ic, and  cultural  communities  within  the  country. 
The  U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  created  by 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  in  1946,  is  comprised 
of  100  individuals  who  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.     It  advises  the  U.S.  Government  on  matters 
of  UNESCO  concern,  makes  UNESCO  better  known  to  the 
American  public,  and  facilitates  the  participation 
by  U.S.   organizations  in  UNESCO's  programs. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  U.S.  participation 
in  UNESCO,   stemming  from  the  actions  concerning 
Israel  taken  by  the  18th  General  Conference  in  1974, 
the  U.S.  National  Commission  had  an  active  year  in 
1976.     Continuing  to  develop  a  more  integrated  focus 
for  its  activities,  it  established  permanent  com- 
mittees for  human  rights  and  the  status  of  women, 
to  go  along  with  those  already  established  for 
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culture  and  the  MAB  program.     The  groundwork  was 
laid  for  another  permanent  committee  on  education. 

A  major  endeavor  was  preparation  for  the  19th 
General  Conference.     An  ad  hoc  Strategy  Committee 
of  the  Commission  met  several  times  throughout  1976 
to  formulate  suggested  objectives  for  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation, to  develop  criteria  for  evaluating  UNESCO's 
program  activities,  and  to  assist  in  preparing  the 
U.S.  delegation  on  substantive  aspects  of  the  UNESCO 
programs  in  which  various  parts  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  professional  communities  have 
a  significant  interest. 

In  September,  the  Commission  organized  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York  City  of  30  top-level  representatives 
of  the  press  and  broadcasting  media  from  all  over 
the  country  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  cur- 
rent situation  on  the  freedom  of  information  issue 
before  UNESCO  and  to  enlist  their  aid  in  furthering 
the  U.S.  objectives.     Excellent  support  was  received 
from  the  participants  who  helped  strengthen  the  U.S. 
position  at  the  General  Conference. 

Sarah  Goddard  Power,  who  chaired  the  National 
Commission  in  1976,  and  nine  other  present  or  former 
Commission  and  Commission  secretariat  members  were 
on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  General  Conference. 

The  Commission  during  1976  continued  to  accord 
its  highest  program  priority  to  MAB,  UNESCO's  inter- 
national, interdisciplinary  effort  to  facilitate 
environmental  research  and  more  rational  resource 
management.     Over  150  scientists  and  administrators, 
representing  some  50  U.S.  universities  and  20  gov- 
ernment agencies,  participate  in  the  U.S.  MAB  pro- 
gram, working  together  in  14  project  areas  to  set 
research  priorities  and  implement  action  proposals. 
Five  federal  agencies  have  detailed  personnel  to 
the  Department  of  State  to  work  on  the  MAB  support 
staff  and  one--the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration- -has  also  contributed  operating  funds. 

The  Commission  helped  to  organize  and  served  as 
host  for  seven  UNESCO  conferences  in  the  United 
States  during  1976.     The  conferences,  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  UNESCO  program,  were  (1) 
"The  Role  of  Social  Studies  in  Education  for  Peace 
and  Respect  for  Human  Rights,"  cosponsored  by  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  and  held  at 
the  Kellogg  Conference  Center  at  Michigan  State 
University;    (2)   "Evaluation  Methodology  for  Social 
Action  Programs  and  Projects,"  held  at  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization,  Washington,  B.C.;  (3) 
"Promotion  of  the  Reading  Habit,"  cosponsored  by 
the  Academy  for  Educational  Development  and  the 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  International  Educational 
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and  Cultural  Affairs,  held  at  the  Mohunk  Conference 
Center,  New  Paltz,  New  York;    (4)   "Museum  Storage 
and  Containerization , "  in  cooperation  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  held  at  the  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.;    (5)  "Contribution  of  the 
Arts  to  Life-Long  Education,"  cosponsored  by  the 
Alliance  for  Art  Education  and  Historic  New  Harmony, 
Inc.,  held  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana;    (6)  "Cultural 
Innovation  in  Advanced  Technological  Societies," 
held  at  the  Johnson  Foundation,  Racine,  Wisconsin; 
and  (7)  "Environmental  Education  Regional  Conference," 
cosponsored  by  the  Alliance  for  Environmental  Educa- 
tion and  the  Canadian  National  Commission  for  UNESCO 
and  with  substantial  contributions  from  several  other 
bodies,  including  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Exxon  Corporation,     Weyerhauser  Company,  and  the 
National  Audubon  Society. 

The  Commission  issued  two  major  publications 
during  the  year.     International  Human  Rights  and 
International  Education ,  by  Thomas  Buergenthal  and 
Judith  Torney,  is  a  source  book  on  human  rights 
which  provides  an  overview  of  international  human 
rights  laws  and  institutions,   the  history  and  ob- 
jectives of  international  education,  and  social 
science  research  findings  relevant  to  international 
education  programs .     National  Inventory  -  Status  of 
Women  in  the  United  States  of  America ,  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  several  national  women's  groups, 
was  part  of  a  UNESCO  program  for  the  exchange  of 
information  and  experience  among  women  in  22  parti- 
cipating countries  representing  all  regions  of  the 
world.     The  inventory  was  followed  by  exchange 
visits  by  women  leaders  in  various  fields  among 
seven  countries.     The  United  States  served  as  host 
for  a  1-month  visit  by  two  women  from  Peru  and  Iran. 

In  pursuing  its  interest  in  population  control, 
the  Commission  continued  to  publish  the  periodical. 
World  Population  News  Service ,  which  was  cited  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  as  an  example  of  excel- 
lence in  grant  administration. 

In  order  to  publicize  UNESCO  in  this  country, 
information  packets  and  a  public  display  commemor- 
ating UNESCO's  30th  anniversary  were  circulated 
describing  UNESCO's  accomplishments  over  the  past 
three  decades . 

The  Commission's  work  for  the  year  culminated 
in  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Warrenton,  Virginia, 
in  December,  when  it  evaluated  the  recently  con- 
cluded UNESCO  General  Conference  and  established 
the  Commission's  program  and  policies  for  1977.  The 
Commission  adopted  a  resolution  urging  "the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  reinstitute  sufficient 
payments  of  the  U.S.   contribution  to  UNESCO  so  that 
the  U.S.  Government  can  constructively  pursue  active 
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policies  toward  the  goal  of  further  reducing  the 
effects  of  disruptive  politics  on  the  activities  of 
the  organization  and  increasing  its  operational  ef- 
fectiveness"; confirming  that  "U.S.  policies  in 
UNESCO  must  be  guided  by  the  principles  of  univer- 
sality, freedom  of  scientific  investigation  and 
scholarly  inquiry,  free  expression  and  free  flow  of 
information";  and  encouraging  "members  of  the  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  communities  to 
participate  in  UNESCO  programs." 

Presidential  Certification  for  Restoration 
of  Funding 

On  December  29,  1976,   the  President  informed 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  progress  made  by  UNESCO  had  been  such  that  he 
could  certify  that  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
93-559  had  been  met,  and  he  recommended  that 
Congress  authorize  and  appropriate  funds  to  pay 
the  assessments  and  other  arrearages  owed  by  the 
United  States  to  UNESCO,  as  well  as  the  assessments 
that  will  be  due  in  1977  and  1978. 


WORLD  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  ORGANIZATION 

The  World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 
(WIPO)  was  established  by  a  convention  signed  at 
Stockholm  in  1967  which  entered  into  force  on  April 
26,   1970;   the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  con- 
vention.    WIPO  is  the  principal  worldwide  organiza- 
tion responsible  for  promoting  the  protection  of 
intellectual  property,  which  comprises  two  elements 
copyrights   (mainly  literary  and  artistic  works)  and 
industrial  property  (mainly  patents  on  inventions, 
trademarks,  and  industrial  designs).     WIPO  is  also 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  10  inter- 
governmental "unions,"  each  founded  on  a  multilat- 
eral treaty.     The  two  principal  treaties  are  the 
1883  Paris  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Indus- 
trial Property,  which  has  86  parties,  and  the  1886 
Berne  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Literary 
and  Artistic  Works,  which  has  67  parties.  The 
United  States  is  a  party  to  the  former  convention, 
but  not  the  latter.     Other  WIPO-adminis tered  intel- 
lectual property  treaties  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party  are  the  1957  Nice  Agreement  Con- 
cerning the  International  Classification  of  Goods 
and  Services  for  the  Purposes  of  the  Registration 
of  Marks,   the  1968  Locarno  Agreement  Establishing 
an  International  Classification  for  Industrial  De- 
signs,  the  1971  Strasbourg  Agreement  Concerning  the 
International  Patent  Classification,   and  the  1971 
Geneva  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Producers 
of  Phonograms  Against  Unauthorized  Duplication  of 
Their  Phonograms. 
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Membership  in  WIPO  is  open  to  any  state  that 
is  a  member  of  any  of  the  Unions,  or  of  the  United 
Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies,  or  which  is 
invited  to  become  a  member  by  the  WIPO  General 
Assembly.     Nine  countrie^S^^  joined  WIPO  in  1976  , 
raising  total  membership  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
72. 


Administrative  Organization 

The  Paris  and  Berne  Conventions  had  each  pro- 
vided for  an  international  bureau  to  serve  as  secre- 
tariat for  its  union.     These  were  united  in  1893, 
eventually  under  the  name  of  the  United  International 
Bureaux  for  the  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property 
(BIRPI).     Although  BIRPI  still  has  a  legal  exist- 
ence for  states  that  are  members  of  one  of  the 
unions  but  not  of  WIPO,   in  practice  it  has  been  sup- 
planted by  the  International  Bureau  established  by 
the  Stockholm  convention  to  be  the  secretariat  of 
WIPO.     WIPO  became  a  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1974. 

The  International  Bureau  operates  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  WIPO  member  states  through  a  General 
Assembly  and  a  Conference  which  meet  triennially. 
The  principal  administrative  organ  of  the  Paris  and 
Berne  Unions  is  the  Assembly  of  each  union,  consist- 
ing of  all  the  member  states.     The  Paris  and  Berne 
Unions  elect  Executive  Committees  from   among  their 
member  states  and  the  joint  membership  of  these  two 
Committees  constitutes  WIPO's  Coordination  Committee 
which  meets  annually  and  is  entrusted  with  the  normal 
tasks  of  such  a  governing  body,  especially  the  im- 
plementation of  the  triennial  program  and  budgeting 
of  WIPO.     In  the  triennial  meetings  of  the  WIPO  Ad- 
ministrative Bodies  held  in  Geneva  from  September  27 
to  October  5,   1976,  the  United  States  was  reelected 
to  the  Paris  Union  Executive  Committee  and  therefore 
will  continue  as  a  member  of  the  WIPO  Coordination 
Committee  for  the  period  1977-79, 


Ob j  ectives 

One  of  the  two  basic  objectives  of  WIPO  is  to 
promote  the  protection  of  intellectual  property  on 
a  worldwide  basis.     In  support  of  this  objective 
WIPO  encourages  the  conclusion  of  new  international 
treaties  and  the  harmonization  of  national  laws;  it 
gives  legal - technical  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries;  it  assembles  and  disseminates  information  on 


125^  Ghana,  Greece,  Iraq,  Libya,  Mauritania,  Mauritius, 
Qatar,  Surinam,  and  Turkey. 
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intellectual  property;  and  it  maintains  international 
registration  services  in  the  fields  o£  trademarks, 
industrial  designs,  and  appellations  of  origin. 

The  second  basic  objective  of  WIPO  is  to  ensure 
administrative  cooperation  among  the  unions.  Cen- 
tralizing the  administration  of  the  various  unions 
in  the  International  Bureau  helps  ensure  economy 
both  for  the  member  states  and  for  the  private  sector 
concerned  with  intellectual  property. 


Technical  Activities 

A  number  of  technical  activities  aimed  at  fa- 
cilitating industrial  property  protection  and  pro- 
moting cooperation  among  national  patent  offices  were 
undertaken  by  WIPO  in  1976,  with  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  United  States.     Most  important 
among  these  was  the  continuing  work  of  the  Patent 
Cooperation  Treaty  Interim  Committees     and  the 
International  Bureau,  which  worked  to  facilitate  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  treaty.     When  in  force,  it 
will  offer  a  centralized  patent  filing  system  which 
will  provide  preliminary  international  patent  search- 
ing and  examination  assistance  to  developing  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  other  information  and  training 
services  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  technol- 
ogy.    The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  deposited  its 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  July  16, 
1976,  making  it  the  second  country  with  "major 
patent  activity"  to  become  party  to  the  treaty.  (The 
United  States,  which  acceded  in  1975,  was  the  first 
major  industrialized  country  to  do  so.)     The  treaty 
will  enter  in  force  after  it  has  been  ratified  by 
four  countries  with  "major  patent  activities." 

Other  WIPO  technical  activities  in  which  the 
United  States  participated  ir.  1976  included  work  on 
the  revisions  of  the  International  Patent  Classifi- 
cation and  of  the  classification  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices for  the  registration  of  trademarks,  continuing 
work  by  the  Paris  Union  Committee  on  International 
Cooperation  for  Information  Retrieval  Among  Patent 
Offices,  and  the  convening  of  a  Working  Group  for 
the  Computerization  of  Trademark  Operations  which 
examined  the  possibility  of  collaboration  among 
national  patent  offices  in  the  exchange  of  data 
bases  and  the  establishment  of  a  common  data  base 
for  trademark  registrations. 

Concerned  by  the  proliferation  of  WIPO's  tech- 
nical activities  and  seeking  to  avoid  redundant  or 
unproductive     projects,  the  United  States  suggested 
in  1975  that  some  method  be  found  to  monitor  these 
efforts  effectively.     This  U.S.   suggestion  led  to 
the  establishment  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for 
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Coordination  of  the  Technical  Activities  o£  WIPO 
which  met  twice  in  1976.     At  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  International  Bureau  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed a  summary  report  on  the  tasks  of  the  exist- 
ing bodies,  committees,  and  working  groups;  their^ 
interrelationship;  and  the  dates  when  each  is  sched- 
uled to  meet.     In  its  fall  1976  meetings,  the  WIPO 
Administrative  Bodies  invited  the  Director  General 
to  submit  to  the  next  session  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
proposals  for  possible  structural  changes  that  might 
make  for  more  effective  coordination  of  technical 
activities  and  more  economical  use  of  the  limited 
staff  and  budgetary  resources  of  WIPO  and  the  mem- 
ber states.     Such  proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  November  and  further  planning 
Tor  the  implementation  of  the  proposals  began. 


Assistance  to  Developing  Countries 

At  the  triennial  meetings  of  the  WIPO  Adminis- 
trative Bodies,   it  was  decided  to  expand  the  legal- 
technical  assistance  program,  to  rename  it  the  WIPO 
Permanent  Program  for  Development  Cooperation  Re- 
lated to  Industrial  Property,  and  to  rename  the 
WIPO  Permanent  Committee,  which  directs  the  program, 
accordingly.     In  addition  the  relevant  Administra- 
tive Bodies  decided  to  establish  a  Permanent  Program 
for  Development  Cooperation  Related  to  Copyright 
and  Neighboring  Rights,   in  order  to  formalize  and 
expand  upon  WIPO's  existing  legal - technical  assist- 
ance projects  in  this  field.     The  United  States  sup- 
ported the  establishment  of  the  new  Permanent  Pro- 
gram and  is  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Committee  for 
Development  Cooperation  Related  to  Copyright  and 
Neighboring  Rights  which  was  established  to  provide 
guidance  and  direction  for  it. 

During  1976  WIPO  provided  extensive  legal- 
technical  assistance  to  developing  countries  in  a 
variety  of  ways.     It  provided  38  traineeships  to 
officials  from  33  developing  countries  in  the  field 
of  industrial  property  and  copyright;   the  U.S.  Patent 
and  Trademark  Office  sponsored  two  of  these  trainees. 
WIPO  also  provided  direct  legal - technical  assistance 
to  13  national  or  regional  industrial  property  or 
copyright  institutions.     This  included  the  continu- 
ing work  on  the  UNDP  -  financed  5-year  project  for 
the  modernization  of  the  Brazilian  patent  system, 
assistance  to  the  Philippines  in  preparing  draft 
legislation  establishing  an  intellectual  property 
commission  and  court,  and  assistance  to  the  African 
Intellectual  Property  Organization  in  drafting  re- 
visions to  its  charter  (the  Libreville  Agreement) . 
A  working  group,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member,  continued  its  efforts  to  revise  the  Model 
Law  for  Developing  Countries  on  Inventions  and 
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Know-How.     Finally,   a  Working  Group  on  Guidelines 
for  Industrial  Property  Licensing  in  Developing 
Countries  was  established  to  evaluate  and  revise  a 
draft  guide,  prepared  by  the  International  Bureau, 
the  final  version  of  which  will  eventually  be  pub- 
lished by  WIPO.     The  United  States  supported  the 
effort  to  develop  such  guidelines  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Working  Group. 


Revision  of  the  Paris  Convention 

In  1976  the  United  States  continued  its  active 
participation  in  the  work  on  revision  of  the  Paris 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
the  most  important  multilateral  treaty  in  this  field. 
The  WIPO  Ad  Hoc  Group  of  Governmental  Experts,  which 
was  established  in  1975  to  review  the  Paris  Con- 
vention for  possible  revisions  that  would  provide 
special  benefits  to  developing  countries,  met  for 
the  third  time  in  June  1976.     It  considered  a  num- 
ber of  questions  including  the  important  issue  of 
inventors'   certificates,  a  form  of  recognition 
given  inventors  by  some  socialist  countries.  The 
U.S.  position,  which  was  widely  shared  by  other 
industrialized  countries,  was  that  patent  systems 
and  inventors'   certificate  systems  differed  in  fun- 
damental ways  regarding  rights  given,   the  duration 
of  the  rights,  and  the  ownership  of  the  rights. 
The  United  States  could  not,   therefore,  agree  to  the 
proposal  to  place  inventors'   certificates  on  an 
equal  footing  with  patents  throughout  the  Convention. 

As  to  future  procedure,   the  Ad  Hoc  Group  of 
Experts  recommended  that  it  be  transformed  into  a 
Preparatory  Intergovernmental  Committee   (PIC)  in 
order  to  begin  formal  preparations  for  a  diplomatic 
conference  to  revise  the  Paris  Convention.     It  also 
recommended  convening  the  Conference  in  the  first 
half  of  1978.     At  the  1976  meetings  of  the  WIPO  Ad- 
ministrative Bodies,   these  recommendations  were 
approved  and  an  invitation  of  the  Government  of 
Romania  to  host  the  Diplomatic  Conference  of  Revis- 
ion in  1978  in  Bucharest  was  accepted. 

The  PIC  held  its  first  meeting  in  November 
1976  and  considered  the  questions  of  a  revised 
Article  5A  (which  deals  with  abuses  of  patents  and 
remedies  for  such  abuses),   inventors'  certificates, 
preferential  treatment  without  reciprocity,  and  the 
rule  that  any  revision  of  the  treaty  must  be  by  the 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  member  states.     No  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  any  of  these  issues,  but  the 
PIC  did  appoint  drafting  groups  to  work  on  the  ques- 
tions of  inventors'   certificates  and  Article  5A . 
These  groups  will  meet  in  1977  to  seek  common  ground 
and  to  draft  possible  amendments  to  be  presented 
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to  the  PIC  at  its  next  meeting.     The  United  States 
is  a  member  of  both  drafting  groups. 

In  general,   the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
support  any  proposed  revisions  that  are  consistent 
with  the  basic  principles  of  the  Convention  (e.g., 
national  treatment  and  right  of  priority) ,   that  do 
not  have  a  significant  negative  impact  on  the  owners 
of  industrial  property  rights,  and  that  would  be  of 
clear  benefit  to  developing  countries. 


Other  Activities 

WIPO  undertook  various  other  activities  during 
1976  to  promote  the  protection  of  intellectual 
property  on  a  w^orldwide  basis.     Most  significant 
of  these  was  the  work  of  a  WIPO  Committee  of  Ex- 
perts which,  together  with  the  International  Bureau, 
proposed  a  draft  Treaty  on  the  International  Recog- 
nition of  the  Deposit  of  Microorganisms  for  the 
Purposes  of  Patent  Procedure.     The  purpose  of  the 
treaty  is  to  simplify  and  facilitate  the  interna- 
tional patenting  of  microbiological  inventions.  The 
Committee  of  Experts,  on  which  the  United  States  was 
represented,  held  its  final  meeting  in  April  1976 
and  recommended  that  the  draft  Treaty  be  submitted 
to  an  international  diplomatic  conference  for  ad- 
option.    The  conference  was  scheduled  for  Budapest 
in  1977. 

Other  important  WIPO  activities  in  1976  in- 
cluded (1)  the  convening  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of 
Experts  on  the  Revision  of  the  Nice  Agreement  which 
recommended  that  some  minor  procedural  changes  be 
approved  by  a  diplomatic  conference  of  revision  in 
1977,  and  (2)   the  continuing  work  of  the  Committee 
of  Experts  on  the  Interpretation  and  Revision  of 
the  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  New  Varieties 
of  Plants  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
certain  countries  for  adherence.     The  United  States, 
a  member  of  the  Nice  Agreement  and  a  possible  ad- 
herent to  the  plant  convention,  participated  in 
both  these  activities. 


WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION 

Cape  Verde,  Sao  Tome'  and  Principe,  Surinam, 
and  Angola  joined  WHO  during  1976  and  Papua  New 
Guinea  changed  its  status  from  associate  to  full 
member,  bringing  the  total  at  year's  end  to  151  full 
members  and  2  associate  members. 

WHO  is  organized  into  six  regional  offices. 
Countries  within  each  of  these  regions  meet  regularly 
to  review  and  discuss  the  program  and  budget 
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proposals  for  their  areas  and  other  matters  of  com- 
mon interest.     The  United  States  participates  in 
two  of  the  regions:     the  Americas  and  the  Western 
Pacific.     Moreover,  the  United  States  demonstrates 
its  active  interest  in  WHO ' s  programs  worldwide 
through  continuous  consultations  at  WHO  headquarters 
in  Geneva,   the  exchange  of  information,  the  loan  of 
experts,  participation  in  various  special  panels  and 
committees,  coordination  with  WHO  regional  offices 
in  problem  areas  where  there  are  WHO  and  bilateral 
U.S.  health  programs,  and  through  various  other 
activities . 


World  Health  Assembly 

The  World  Health  Assembly,  WHO ' s  principal 
forum  for  reaching  decisions,  held  its  29th  session 
in  Geneva,  May  3-21,   1976.     Delegations  from  143 
member  states  participated,  120  of  them  headed  by 
health  ministers.     In  all,   730  delegates  and  official 
observers  attended.     Health  professionals  predomin- 
ated among  the  delegates,  and  discussions  of  health 
issues  were  conducted  at  a  high  professional  level. 
The  Assembly  considered  73  agenda  items  and  adopted 
74  resolutions,  mostly  concerning  health  activities 
and  problems  and  WHO  administration. 

Delegations  from  developing  countries  demon- 
strated considerable  solidarity  on  certain  issues 
only  tangentially  of  concern  to  the  Organization. 
Because  of  this  solidarity,  WHO  adopted,  by  a  vote 
of  52  to  18   (U.S.),  with  17  abstentions,  a  resolu- 
tion that  was  critical  of  Israel's  treatment  of 
refugees  in  the  occupied  territories  in  the  Middle 
East  and  that  asked  a  special  committee,   in  consul- 
tation with  the  Arab  states  and  the  PLO,   to  investi- 
gate again  conditions  in  the  occupied  territories. 
By  a  vote  of  18  in  favor   (U.S.)   to  65  against,  with 
14  abstentions,  the  organization  rejected  as  "inad- 
missible" an  earlier,  favorable  report  by  the  com- 
mittee on  health  conditions  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories.    WHO  also  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  0, 
with  26  abstentions   (U.S.),  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  reorientation  of  WHO ' s  regular  budget  so  that 
by  1980  60%  of  it  (instead  of  the  current  51°^  will 
be  devoted  to  technical  cooperation  and  services 
for  developing  country  members.     The  Director  Gen- 
eral of  WHO,  Dr.  Halfdan  Mahler   (Denmark),  accepted 
the  challenge  of  achieving  this  reorientation 
through  streamlining  headquarters  staff  and  phasing 
out  certain  projects,  but  he  warned  that  some  of 
his  economies  would  be  painful. 

The  Chief  U.S.   Delegate,  Dr.   Theodore  Cooper, 
Assistant     Secretary  for  Health,  HEW,  emphasized 
to  the  Assembly  the  importance  of  increasing 
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productivity  and  containing  costs  in  medical  care, 
and  of  seeking  to  avoid  further  deterioration  of  the 
environment  caused  by  advancing  technology. 


General  Activities 

During  the  months  following  the  Assembly,  the 
WHO  secretariat  studied  ways  to  achieve  the  reorien- 
tation of  the  program  budget  ordered  by  the  Assembly 
and  presented  its  recommendations  to  a  program  com- 
mittee of  the  WHO  Executive  Board  in  November.  The 
recommendations,  which  were  mostly  approved,  call 
for  a  reduction  in  personnel  at  the  Geneva  headquar- 
ters of  approximately  25%  by  1981  and  a  channeling 
of  the  resultant  savings  into  regional  programs. 
The  proposals  will  begin  to  be  implemented  in  1978. 

In  addition  to  administering  its  regular  budget 
programs  totaling  approximately  $137  million,  WHO 
continued  in  1976  to  act  as  the  executing  agency  for 
health  and  heal th- related  projects  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $150  million  that  were  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  UNDP,  UNICEF,   IBRD,   the  UN  Fund 
for  Drug  Abuse  Control,   the  UN  Fund  for  Population 
Activities,  regional  development  banks,  and  other 
voluntary  contributors. 

WHO  continued  to  seek  improvements  in  its  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  procedures.     It  is  developing 
an  information  system,  scheduled  to  go  into  opera- 
tion in  1978,  which  will  permit  more  effective  evalu- 
ation and  feedback  to  the  regional  offices  and  WHO 
country  representatives.     This  new  capability  will 
coincide  with  the  beginning  of  WHO ' s  Sixth  General 
Program  of  Work   (1978-83),  which  the  Assembly  approved 
in  May,  and  which  incorporates  the  WHO ' s  current 
priorities.     These  priorities  include   (1)  primary 
health  care  delivery,  especially  to  remote  rural 
areas;    (2)  environmental  health;  and  (3)  research 
and  training  in  tropical  diseases. 


Smallpox 

The  smallpox  program  did  not  achieve  the  global 
eradication  expected.     Instead  of  being  able  to 
announce  the  eradication  of  the  disease  from  the 
world  in  December,  as  originally  planned,  WHO  had 
to  report  at  year's  end  that  a  center  of  infection 
remained  in  Ethiopia  and  that  a  few  cases  had  ap- 
peared in  neighboring  Somalia  and  Kenya.  Insecurity 
in  parts  of  this  large  area,  and  the  nomadic  customs 
of  many  of  the  people  living  there,  made  the  work 
of  the  WHO  teams  and  the  interested  country  health 
authorities  more  difficult.     The  goal  of  global 
eradication  nevertheless  appears  to  be  in  sight. 
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Tropical  Diseases 

Responding  to  1975  and  1976  World  Health  As- 
sembly resolutions,  WHO  proceeded  with  plans  for 
implementing  a  special  program  for  research  and 
training  in  six  tropical  diseases:     malaria,  schisto- 
somiasis  (snail  fever),  trypanosomiasis  (sleeping 
sickness),  leishmaniasis   (tropical  ulcers),  leprosy, 
and  filariasis   (one  strain  of  which  causes  "river 
blindness") .     The  special  program  is  designed  to 
coordinate  world  research  on  these  diseases  with  a 
view  to  developing  improved  ways  to  combat  and  cure 
them,  and  also  to  strengthen  research  capacity  in 
countries  where  the  diseases  are  endemic  in  order 
to  allow  them,   in  due  course,  to  deal  with  the 
problems  on  their  own.     The  program  will  rely  heav- 
ily on  voluntary  funding  from  governments  and  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  UNDP,  and  at  a  preliminary 
conference  in  Geneva  in  December  a  number  of  coun- 
tries pledged  support.     The  United  States  plans  to 
participate  actively  in  the  program. 


Expanded  Immunization  Program 

The  Director  General  reported  to  the  Assembly 
that,  in  response  to  a  1974  resolution,  he  was 
strengthening  WHO'S  program  for  helping  national 
health  services  to  increase  the  coverage  of  their 
immunization  programs  against  six  widespread  and 
potentially  dangerous  infections,  particularly  in 
childhood:     diphtheria,  pertussis,   tetanus,  polio- 
myelitis, measles,  and  tuberculosis,  all  of  which 
can  be  prevented.     One  way  WHO  will  do  this  is  to 
merge  its  smallpox  eradication  program  with  an  ex- 
panded program  of  immunization  so  as  to  utilize  the 
many  years'   experience  gained  from  the  smallpox 
program.     Since  the  vaccines  already  exist,  the 
major  difficulties  will  be  in  the  areas  of  adminis- 
tration and  logistics.     The  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram, much  of  which  is  to  be  supported  from  volun- 
tary contributions,   is  one  aspect  of  WHO ' s  priority 
aim  of  helping  to  improve  the  delivery  of  primary 
health  care,  particularly  in  developing  countries. 


INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 

In  1976  Surinam  and  Cape  Verde  adhered  to  the 
1944  Chicago  Convention  on  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation,  increasing  ICAO's  membership  to  135.  In 
April  the  ICAO  Council  elected  Yves  Lambert  of 
France  Secretary  General  for  a  3-year  term  begin- 
ning August  1,   replacing  Assad  Kotaite  of  Lebanon 
who  had  been  elected  President  of  the  Council  in 
1975  . 
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Council 

The  ICAO  Council,  the  executive  body  o£  the 
organization,  has  30  members,   including  the  United 
States.     An  amendment  to  increase  the  membership  to 
33  was  in  the  process  of  ratification  during  1976. 
The  Council  and  its  four  standing  commi ttees - - Air 
Transport,  Joint  Support,  Unlawful  Interference, 
and  Finance - -meet  at  ICAO  headquarters  in  Montreal 
during  much  of  the  year.     One  of  the  Council's  most 
important  functions  is  the  adoption  of  International 
Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  concerned  with 
the  safety,  regularity,  and  efficiency  of  air  navi- 
gation, which  are  contained  in  various  technical 
annexes  to  the  Chicago  Convention. 

During  1976,   the  Council  adopted  more  stringent 
noise  certification  requirements  for  future  subsonic 
jet  and  heavy  propeller- driven  aircraft,  and  it 
introduced  noise  certification  standards  for  light 
propeller- driven  aircraft.     The  Council  and  its 
Committee  on  Unlawful  Interference  also  considered 
a  number  of  proposals  to  promulgate  stricter  Inter- 
national Standards  and  Recommended  Practices  against 
unlawful  interference  with  aviation,  principally 
hi j  acking . 

The  Council  endorsed  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  its  Special  North  Atlantic  Panel  to 
reduce  sharply  the  number  of  air  navigation  facil- 
ities in  Greenland  and  Iceland  that  19  contracting 
states  and  North  Atlantic  aircraft  operators  finance 
jointly,  and  it  referred  others  to  a  conference 
scheduled  for  1977;   the  eventual  annual  savings  may 
be  $2  million.     The  Council  also  examined  the  re- 
ports of  ICAO  meetings  held  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  year  and  adopted  amendments  to  various  technical 
annexes  to  the  Chicago  Convention. 

Finally,   the  ICAO  Council  spent  considerable 
time  preparing  for  the  triennial  Assembly  session 
scheduled  for  September  and  October  1977.  Among 
other  tasks,   it  reviewed  and  commented  on  the  draft 
work  program  and  budget  proposed  for  the  1978-80 
triennium. 


Air  Navigation  Activities 

The  1944  Chicago  Convention  established  the 
Air  Navigation  Commission  to  advise  the  Council 
on  "all  information  which  it  considers  necessary  and 
useful  for  the  advancement  of  air  navigation."  The 
Commission  consists  of  15  air  navigation  specialists 
nominated  by  states   (including  one  by  the  United 
States),  and  much  of  ICAO's  work  is  done  under  its 
auspices.     The  Commission  convenes  a  wide  variety 
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o£  technical  meetings  and  panels  as  well,  many  of 
which  met  at  Montreal  during  1976.     The  United 
States  participated  in  all  these  activities. 

Meeting  in  January,  the  Obstacle  Clearance 
Panel  continued  its  efforts  to  develop  obstacle 
clearance  criteria  for  instrument  approaches.  In 
February  the  Visual  Aids  Panel  completed  its  work 
on  approach,  runway,  and  taxiway  lighting  character- 
istics; apron  floodlighting;  and  guidance  material 
on  lighting  systems  serving  precision  approach  run- 
ways.    And  in  February  and  March  the  Airworthiness 
Committee  considered  and  approved,  for  inclusion  in 
the  ICAO  Airworthiness  Technical  Manual,  detailed 
guidance  material  concerning  aircraft  performance, 
flying  qualities,  structures,  and  type  testing  of 
turbine  engines. 

The  Ninth  Air  Navigation  Conference  was  held 
at  Montreal  from  April  21  through  May  14  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  key  subjects  relating  to  air  traf- 
fic control  and  navigation  as  well  as  matters  con- 
cerning the  provision  of  information  to  aircraft  in 
flight.     "Air  Traffic  Management"  was  the  theme  of 
the  Conference,  which  recommended  changes  to  6  of 
the  17  Annexes  to  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  (Annexes  2,   3,  4,  10,  11,  and  15). 
A  number  of  aspects  of  the  problems  involved  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  safe  separation  between 
aircraft  were  considered,  as  well  as  the  prolifera- 
tion of  ground-to-air  messages  giving  air  traffic 
control  and  meteorological  information. 

The  North  Atlantic  Systems  Planning  Group  held 
its  12th  meeting  in  May  in  order  to  prepare  support- 
ing documentation  on  minimum  navigation  performance 
specifications  applicable  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Region  for  consideration  at  the  Limited  North 
Atlantic  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting.     The  group 
also  reviewed  the  high  frequency  air-ground  communi- 
cations in  the  region  and  determined  that  they  were 
adequate.     Subsequently,   the  Limited  North  Atlantic 
Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting,  held  August  25- 
September  10,  adopted  minimum  air  navigation  per- 
formance specifications  for  the  North  Atlantic 
area.     Improved  navigational  aids  and  techniques 
permit  aircraft  to  fly  with  less  separation  between 
them  than  before.     Consequently,   the  North  Atlantic 
air  lanes  are  able  to  handle  a  greater  volume  of 
traffic,  and  more  flights  will  be  able  to  obtain 
their  optimum  flight  paths  and  altitudes. 

The  Communications  Divisional  Meeting  in  Sep- 
tember developed  recommendations  on  the  radio  fre- 
quencies that  should  be  allocated  for  international 
civil  aviation  use.     The  1978  ITU  World  Administra- 
tive Radio  Conference  on  the  Aeronautical  Mobile  (R) 
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Service  will  consider  these  recommendations  and 
will  amend  one  of  the  appendixes  of  the  ITU  Radio 
Regulations . 

The  Caribbean/South  American  Regional  Air  Navi- 
gation Meeting,  held  in  Lima,  October  5-28,  approved 
a  major  overhaul  of  the  air  navigation  plan  for  the 
two  regions.     The  new  plan  calls  for  118  regular 
and  25  alternate  airports  for  international  sched- 
uled operations  and  a  revised  route  structure  of 
127  routes  in  the  upper  airspace.     For  the  first 
time,  the  South  Atlantic  area  was  given  considerable 
attention,  especially  with  regard  to  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  air  traffic  control. 

The  Committee  on  Aircraft  Noise,  which  met  in 
November,  concentrated  on  redrafting  all  major  por- 
tions of  current  ICAO  noise  standards  for  subsonic 
jet  aircraft.     The  revised  version,  which  includes 
the  U. S . -advocated  concept  of  employing  the  number 
of  engines  as  a  parameter,  represents  a  major  step 
toward  the  unification  of  U.S.  and  international 
standards.     The  Committee  created  a  new  working 
group,  consisting  of  the  United  States,  France, 
United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.S.R.,  to  work  toward  the 
development  of  noise  standards  for  future  supersonic 
transports . 

In  line  with  the  U.S.  Presidential  request  that 
steps  be  taken  to  obtain  international  agreement  on 
noise  abatement  for  subsonic  jet  transport  aircraft, 
the  Committee  held  an  informal  discussion  concerning 
plans  of  ICAO  states  to  bring  such  aircraft,  used 
on  international  flights,  into  compliance  with  ICAO 
noise  limits.     The  discussion  resulted  in  consider- 
able indications  that  other  ICAO  states  will  follow 
the  U.S.  lead  to  achieve  compliance  with  U.S.  and 
ICAO  noise  limits  for  their  subsonic  jet  transport 
aircraft  by  the  mid  1980' s. 

The  Panel  of  Experts  on  the  Lease,  Charter, 
and  Interchange  of  Aircraft  in  International  Opera- 
tions met  in  October  to  prepare  a  list  of  problems 
that  arise  when  aircraft  registered  in  one  state 
are  operated  under  lease,  charter,  or  interchange 
by  operators  of  another  state;  and  to  study  alterna- 
tive solutions  in  order  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  ICAO  Council.     The  Panel  recommended  that  a 
solution  calling  for  a  new  multilateral  convention 
be  studied  by  the  Legal  Committee,  and  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Chicago  Convention  concerning  delegation 
of  responsibilities  under  that  Convention  also  be 
considered. 
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Air  Transport  Activities 

At  its  sixth  meeting,   in  August,   the  Statistical 
Panel  reviewed  the  Secretariat's  plan  for  an  ICAO 
Yearbook  of  Statistics.     It  decided  that  integration 
of  airlines'   capacity  and  operational  data  on  one 
collection  form  was  not  feasible  because  of  the  re- 
porting workload  involved  and  the  problem  of  confi- 
dentiality of  such  data.     It  also  decided  to  main- 
tain, pending  further  study,   the  present  requirement 
that  nonscheduled  operators  who  operate  at  least  one 
aircraft  with  a  maximum  take-off  weight  of  9,000 
kilograms  should  report  to  ICAO  through  states.  The 
Panel  also  reviewed,  and  made  improvements  in,  the 
reporting  form  and  accompanying  instructions  for 
an  experimental  collection  of  airport  financial 
statistics  for  the  years  1976  and  1977. 

The  Panel  of  Experts  on  the  Machinery  for  the 
Establishment  of  International  Fares  and  Rates  met 
for  the  first  time  in  December.     It  made  14  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  (lATA)  mechanism  for  the 
establishment  of  scheduled  air  fares,  after  finding 
17  deficiencies.     It  recommended  that  existing  lATA 
machinery  be  changed  so  that  governments  could  par- 
ticipate in  traffic  conferences  through  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  ICAO  Assembly.     When  reviewing 
tariffs,  ICAO  states  would  be  asked  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  interests  of  states  whose  airlines 
were  not  members  of  lATA.     Regular  discussions  be- 
tween lATA  carriers  and  nonscheduled  airlines  on 
tariff  policies  would  be  encouraged  by  ICAO,  and 
governments  would  be  asked  to  provide  compliance 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  approved  fares. 


Legal  Activities 

The  United  States  participated  in  a  number  of 
legal  activities  carried  out  during  the  year  in 
Montreal . 

A  Special  Legal  Subcommittee  met  in  May  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  consolidating  the  many 
instruments  of  the  "Warsaw  System"  stemming  from 
the  1929  Warsaw  Convention  for  the  Unification  of 
Certain  Rules  Relating  to  International  Carriage  by 
Air,  which  deals  generally  with  airline  liability 
for  death  or  injury  of  passengers  and  damage  to 
baggage. 

In  October  and  November  the  Legal  Committee 
examined  the  Special  Subcommittee's  recommendations 
and  decided  that  the  ICAO  Secretariat  should  pre- 
pare a  "text  of  convenience"  for  comment  by  member 
states,  since  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  preparing 
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a  consolidated  text.     The  Committee  also  reviewed 
proposed  amendments  to  the  1952  Rome  Convention 
regarding  surface  damage  resulting  from  international 
carriage  by  air,  and  liability  problems  related  to 
noise  and  sonic  boom. 

Finally,  the  working  group  that  has  been  de- 
veloping a  Russian  language  text  of  the  Chicago 
Convention  met  in  August  and  September.     It  com- 
pleted the  Russian  text  and  prepared  a  protocol  to 
bring  the  text  into  force.     This  matter  is  scheduled 
to  be  considered  at  a  diplomatic  conference  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  22nd  ICAO  Assembly  in  1977. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MARITIME 
CONSULTATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Bahamas,  Bahrain,  Bangladesh,  Cape  Verde,  Gabon, 
Papua  New  Guinea,  Portugal,  Jamaica,  and  Surinam 
joined  IMCO  during  1976,  bringing  the  total  member- 
ship to  101  full  members  and  1  associate  member. 


Organi  zation 

IMCO,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  London, 
continued  to  provide  for  cooperation  among  govern- 
ments on  regulations  and  practices  in  those  technical 
areas  affecting  shipping  in  international  trade. 
IMCO  encouraged  adoption  of  the  highest  practicable 
standards  for  maritime  safety  and  efficient  naviga- 
tion.    In  addition,  IMCO  played  an  important  role 
in  developing  and  implementing  international  con- 
ventions abating  marine  pollution,  particularly  with 
respect  to  tanker  operations  and  ocean  dumping  of 
wastes . 

A  meeting  of  the  ad  hoc  working  group  estab- 
lished by  the  IMCO  Assembly  in  1974  was  called  for 
February  1977  to  study  proposals  to  amend  the  IMCO 
Convention,   inter  alia  to  enable  IMCO  to  perform 
additional  functions  in  the  marine  environment  if 
so  requested  by  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  work  of  IMCO  is  accomplished  through  dif- 
ferent forums  of  the  organization:     the  Assembly  of 
all  members,  the  Council  of  18  members  elected  by 
the  Assembly  (soon  to  be  increased  to  24) ,  and  the 
committees - -Maritime  Safety  of  16  elected  members 
(soon  to  be  increased  to  all  members  of  the  organi- 
zation) ,  and  Marine  Environmental  Protection,  Legal, 
and  Technical  Cooperation  composed  of  all  the  mem- 
bers.    Proposals  developed  in  the  committees  are 
transmitted  to  the  Council  and  then  the  Assembly 
for  final  approval. 
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Assembly  and  Council 

The  Assembly,  which  meets  biennially,  did  not 
meet  in  1976.     The  Council  acted  during  the  year  for 
the  Assembly  on  all  matters,  and  in  October  con- 
ducted an  extensive  review  of  the  1976-77  biennium 
budget.     This  review  indicated  that  the  budget  was 
satisfactory  and  that  no  changes  were  necessary 
since  U.K.   inflation  was  offset  by  the  decline  of 
the  exchange  rate  of  the  pound. 


Maritime  Safety 

A  draft  convention  on  fishing  vessel  safety 
was  completed  during  1976  and  a  conference  on  fish- 
ing vessel  safety  is  scheduled  for  1977.  Although 
the  United  States  does  not  believe  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial need  for  a  convention  on  this  subject  and 
questions  the  suitability  of  the  draft  that  has 
been  prepared,  it  will,  nonetheless,  participate 
in  the  scheduled  conference.     The  United  States 
also  continued  to  participate  in  preparatory  work 
for  a  conference  in  1978  on  standards  of  training 
and  watchkeeping .     This  will  set  common  internation- 
ally approved  standards  identifying  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required  by  the  various  members  of  a 
ship's  crew,  and  would  be  the  basis  for  more  uni- 
form manning  standards  for  ships  engaged  in  inter- 
national trade.     In  addition,  a  large  number  of 
small  but  significant  improvements  in  maritime 
safety  were  recommended  by  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee . 


Ocean  Pollution 

General  substantive  gains  were  made  during 
the  year  toward  resolving  technical  issues  related 
to  the  1973  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pol- 
lution from  Ships,  which  is  not  yet  in  force.  Due 
to  the  economic  and  technical  complexity  of  the 
convention  much  work  yet  remains  to  be  done.  In 
September  1976,  the  contracting  parties  to  the  1972 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  of  Marine  Pollution 
by  Dumping  of  Wastes  and  Other  Matter  held  their 
first  consultative  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
IMCO,  the  designated  secretariat. 


Legal  Committee 

The  IMCO  Legal  Committee  held  three  1-week 
meetings  during  1976.     The  Committee  considered  a 
variety  of  subjects,   including  a  possible  new  con- 
vention on  liability  for  hazardous  substances; 
extension  of  the  1969  Civil  Liability  Convention 
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and  1971  Fund  Convention  to  additional  oils;  wreck 
removal;   and  the  regime  of  vessels  in  foreign  ports. 

Diplomatic  conferences  were  held  in  London, 
November  1-20,   to  adopt  a  new  international  conven- 
tion on  limitation  of  liability  for  maritime  claims 
and  to  develop  three  related  protocols  to  substitute 
special  drawing  rights   (SDK's)   for  gold  francs  as 
units  of  account  in  the  1969  Civil  Liability,  1971 
Fund,  and  1974  Athens  Passenger  Liability  Conventions. 
All  four  instruments  were  adopted  by  the  respective 
conferences.     Although  the  United  States  participated 
actively  in  these  conferences,  it  is  not  likely  to 
sign  or  ratify  the  new  limitation  convention  because 
of  the  very  low  limits  of  liability  adopted. 


Technical  Cooperation 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Committee  met  twice 
during  1976  and  continued  to  review  the  work  of  the 
IMCO  Technical  Cooperation  Staff,  which  acts  as  an 
executing  agency  for  UNDP- financed  maritime  projects. 
Progress  on  all  ongoing  projects  was  satisfactory, 
but  approvals  of  some  new  projects  were  deferred 
because  of  funding  difficulties  in  the  UNDP. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION 

During  1976,  Angola,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe, 
Cape  Verde,  Guinea-Bissau,  Surinam,  and  Comoros 
acceded  to  the  ITU  Convention,  bringing  total  member- 
ship in  the  ITU  at  the  end  of  1976  to  152. 


Administrative  Council 

The  Administrative  Council,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  a  member,  held  its  31st  session  in  Geneva, 
June  14-July  2,  1976.     Considerable  time  was  spent 
in  reviewing  the  Secretary  General's  proposed  budget 
for  1977  of  67.3  million  Swiss  francs,  which  repre- 
sented a  34%  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Be- 
cause of  the  strong  opposition  to  this  draft  budget, 
the  Council  undertook  a  line-by-line  review  that  re- 
sulted in  reducing  the  assessment  budget  to  58.9 
million  Swiss  francs,  of  which  the  U.S.  share  is 
approximately  1%, 

For  budgetary  reasons,  the  Council  recommended 
postponing  the  World  Administrative  Radio  Conference 
on  the  Aeronautical  Mobile   (R)  Service  from  1977 
to  1978.     The  ITU  membership  subsequently  was  polled 
and  accepted  the  recommendation. 

The  Council's  30th  session  in  1975  had  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  to  consideration  of  a  report 
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prepared  by  outside  experts  regarding  ITU  operation 
and  management,  and  the  Council  had  asked  the  ITU 
Secretary  General  to  report  back  in  1976.     At  its 
31st  session  the  Council  noted  some  recommendations, 
rejected  others,  and  postponed  a  decision  on  reorg- 
anization of  the  International  Frequency  Registration 
Board  until  its  32nd  session.     The  net  result  is 
expected  to  be  a  more  efficiently  managed  Union, 
with  financial  benefits  therefrom  accruing  to  its 
membership . 

The  United  States  recommended  that  the  agenda 
of  the  1979  General  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  be  limited  to  matters  of  significant 
importance  that  cannot  be  treated  at  subsequent 
specialized  conferences.     There  was  considerable 
discussion  of  this  question  and  the  Council,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Union's  member- 
ship, established  an  agenda  close  to  that  suggested 
by  the  United  States. 


Other  Permanent  Organs 

The  permanent  technical  organs  of  the  ITU,  the 
International  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT) ,  the  International  Radio  Consulta- 
tive Committee   (CCIR) ,  and  the  International  Fre- 
quency Registration  Board  (IFRB) ,  were  all  active 
during  1976. 

The  sixth  plenary  Assembly  of  the  CCITT  took 
place  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  between  September  27 
and  October  8,   1976.     The  Assembly  largely  adopted 
the  recommendations  of  its  Study  Groups,  established 
the  Study  Groups  for  the  period  up  to  the  seventh 
plenary  Assembly  in  1980,   and  assigned  questions 
for  study  to  the  Study  Groups.     The  agenda  also 
included  organizational  matters,  particularly  the 
election  of  Leon-Alfred  Burtz  as  the  new  Director 
of  the  CCITT,   the  revision  of  Study  Group  working 
procedures,   the  selection  of  chairmen  and  vice 
chairmen  of  the  Study  Groups  for  the  coming  period, 
and  examination  of  a  patent  policy  for  the  CCITT. 
An  ambitious  program  of  study  covering  diverse 
technical,  operating,  and  tariff  questions  relating 
to  telegraphy  and  telephony  was  approved  for  the 
period  1977-80. 

The  Study  Groups  of  the  CCIR  continued  their 
studies  for  the  period  1974-77  pursuant  to  the  v/ork 
program  approved  by  the  13th  plenary  Assembly  of 
the  CCIR  in  1974.     The  CCIR  studies  and  develops 
recommendations  on  the  technical  and  operating 
aspects  of  all  forms  of  radiocommunications .  During 
1976,  a  major  purpose  of  the  CCIR  Study  Groups' 
meetings  was  to  prepare  the  technical  basis  for 
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world  administrative  radio  conferences   (WARCs) , 
specifically  a  WARC  for  the  Planning  of  the  Broad- 
casting-Satellite Service  (scheduled  for  1977),  a 
WARC  on  the  Aeronautical  Mobile   (R)   Service   (1978)  , 
and  a  WARC  for  a  general  revision  of  the  Radio 
Regulations  (1979). 

The  essential  function  of  the  IFRB  is  the 
technical  examination  and  registration  of  radio  fre- 
quency notifications,  including  those  for  space 
satellite  telecommunication  systems,   in  order  to 
ensure  interference  -  free  radio  operations  through- 
out the  world.     The  IFRB  and  its  staff  continued  to 
carry  out  this  function  fully  and  effectively. 


Technical  Assistance 

As  a  UNDP  executing  agency,  the  ITU  assists 
developing  nations  to  improve  their  telecommunica- 
tion capabilities  by  the  establishment  and  staffing 
of  training  institutes;  a  program  of  technical 
telecommunications  seminars;  and  the  recruitment 
of  technical  experts  from  developed  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  to  advise  on  specific 
telecommunications  projects  and  to  conduct  studies 
in  developing  countries. 


UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION 

During  1976  Cape  Verde,  Comoros,  Papua  New 
Guinea,  and  Surinam  became  members  of  the  UPU  and 
the  memberships  for  the  Spanish  territories  in 
Africa  and  for  the  Portuguese  provinces  in  East 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceania  were  withdrawn  bringing 
membership  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  156. 

The  40-member  Executive  Council  is  the  Union's 
administrative  body,  and  the  35-member  Consultative 
Council  for  Postal  Studies   (CCPS)   is  its  technical 
body.     UPU  regulations  limit  Executive  Council 
membership  to  two  consecutive  5-year  terms.  Since 
the  United  States  had  been  a  member  during  the 
interim  terms  of  the  Vienna  Congress   (1964-69)  and 
the  Tokyo  Congress   (1969-74),  it  was  ineligible 
for  membership  during  the  1974-79  Lausanne  Congress 
term.     In  its  capacity  as  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
CCPS,  however,   the  United  States  attended  the  1976 
Executive  Council  as  an  observer,  without  voting 
rights . 


Executive  Council 

At  its  May  1976  meeting  in  Bern,  Switzerland, 
the  Executive  Council  reviewed  reports  on  the 
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progress  being  made  in  the  CCPS  on  studies  concern- 
ing the  simplification  of  the  rate  structure  for 
letter  post  items,   the  abolition  of  the  small 
packets  service,  and  the  use  of  containers  for  trans- 
porting international  mail.     The  Council  approved 
recommendations  relating  to  the  conduct  of  studies 
on  the  revision  of  the  transit  charges  scales;  the 
development  of  a  formula  for  establishing  the  rate 
for  terminal  dues  payments  caused  by  imbalances  in 
the  exchange  of  mail;  and  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing airmail  imbalances  on  a  statistical  rather 
than  actual  volume  basis.     The  Council  also  reviewed 
progress  and  provided  guidance  for  the  continuation 
of  studies  relating  to  maximizing  the  conveyance 
of  mail  by  air;   the  revision  of  airmail  conveyance 
rates;  the  routing  and  transshipment  of  airmail 
dispatches;  and  establishing  internal  air  conveyance 
dues  on  a  statistical  basis.     The  Council  approved 
estimated  budgets  for  operating  the  Union  for  1976 
(13,698,200  Swiss  francs)   and  for  1977  (14,462,900 
Swiss  francs) . 

The  UPU  Director  General  reported  a  decline  in 
funds  available  for  technical  assistance.  Whereas 
the  UPU  had  received  $2,609,000  for  UNDP  postal 
projects  in  1975,   it  was  estimated  that  this  figure 
would  drop  to  $1,500,000  for  1976. 

A  Lausanne  Congress  resolution  had  directed  the 
Executive  Council  to  study  the  legal,  financial, 
and  practical  implications  of  a  possible  change  in 
the  status  of  seven  groups  of  nonautonomous  terri- 
tories that  presently  enjoy  UPU  membership  in  their 
own  right.     The  Council  decided  to  ask  all  member 
countries  to  furnish  their  views  and  recommended 
solutions . 

In  order  to  eliminate  an  anachronistic  survival 
of  earlier  UPU  practices  that  no  longer  serve  any 
useful  purpose,  the  United  States  gave  notice  to 
the  Swiss  Government  of  its  decision,  effective 
January  1,   1977,   to  withdraw  the  separate  member- 
ship encompassing  the  "Whole  of  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States  of  America,   including  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands."     Under  the  UPU 
Constitution  the  membership  will,   therefore,  be 
terminated  1  year  later,  on  January  1,   1978.  There- 
after, U.S.   adherence  to  the  UPU  under  Article  23 
of  the  Constitution  will  include  those  areas  for 
which  the  United  States  previously  had  separate  mem- 
bership and  for  which  it  has  international  responsi- 
bility.    No  practical  effect  in  postal  service  is 
envisioned  by  this  action;   there  will  be  a  savings 
to  the  U.S.   Government  of  approximately  $85,000 
annually  by  eliminating  the  corresponding  assessment 
for  15  contributory  units. 
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Consultative  Council  for  Postal  Studies 


The  CCPS  met  in  Bern  in  November  1976.     For  the 
period  of  1974-78  the  United  States  serves  as  Vice 
Chairman  of  Committee  I  of  the  CCPS.     In  this  capac- 
ity representatives  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  are 
responsible  for  directing  17  study  groups,  which 
lead  investigations  on  the  technical,  operational, 
and  financial  aspects  of  the  postal  service. 

Among  the  CCPS  studies  with  special  significance 
for  the  United  States  are  those  concerning  computer 
usage  in  postal  services;  standardization  of  the 
address  location  on  regular  and  window  envelopes ; 
security  of  high  value  items,  especially  those  con- 
veyed by  air;  the  properties  of  envelopes  and  items 
affixed  to  envelopes  as  they  pertain  to  the  use  and 
effectiveness  of  Optical  Character  Reading  and  Bar 
Code  Reading;  containerization  of  postal  items;  and 
the  maximization  of  air  conveyance  of  mails   (one  of 
the  joint  Executive  Council/CCPS  studies).  CCPS 
studies  culminate  in  the  compilation  of  summary  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Council 
or  the  Congress,  which,  if  adopted,  would  affect 
the  exchange  of  international  mail. 


WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION 

With  the  accession  of  Comoros,  Mozambique, 
Surinam,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  and  Malta  and  the 
unification  of  the  two  Vietnamese  states,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  WMO  by  the  end  of  1976  was  137 
states.     In  addition,  nine  territories  were 
members  of  the  organization. 

The  28th  annual  session  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  held  at  the  WMO  headquarters  in  Geneva, 
May  27- June  16,   1976,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
M.   F.   Taha  (Egypt). 


World  Weather  Watch 

The  Executive  Committee  reviewed  the  state  of 
implementation  as  well  as  the  overall  operation  of 
the  World  Weather  Watch  (WWW)  on  the  basis  of  a  re- 
port submitted  by  the  WMO  Secretary  General.  The 
purpose  of  the  WWW,  which  has  been  in  operation 
since  1967,   is  to  provide  meteorological  data  on  a 
comprehensive  worldwide  basis  to  improve  the  domes- 
tic weather  forecasting  systems  of  member  states. 
Concluding  that  a  high  level  of  implementation  of 
the  WWW  was  essential,   the  Committee  urged  members 
to  implement  fully  the  upper-air  stations  in  the 
basic  network,  and,   in  particular,   to  establish 
new  stations   in  the  tropical  belt  and  to  increase 
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the  observing  program  at  about  70  existing  stations. 
It  was  noted  that  there  were  shortcomings  in  the 
implementation  of  certain  aspects  of  the  global 
telecommunications  system,  due  mainly  to  lack  of 
equipment  and  personnel,  and  the  Committee  therefore 
requested  donor  members  to  provide  assistance  to 
developing  countries  to  overcome  these  deficiencies. 


Global  Atmospheric  Research  Program 

The  research  arm  of  the  WWW  is  the  Global  At- 
mospheric Research  Program  (GARP) ,  established  in 
1967  as  a  joint  undertaking  of  the  WMO  and  the 
International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions   (ICSU) . 
The  objectives  of  GARP  are   (1)   increased  accuracy 
of  weather  forecasting  for  periods  of  from  1  day  to 
several  weeks,  and  (2)  better  understanding  of  the 
physical  basis  of  climate.     The  Executive  Committee 
took  important  decisions  at  its  28th  session  with 
regard  to  the  First  GARP  Global  Experiment  (FGGE) 
now  scheduled  to  be  carried  out  during  the  period 
December  1978  -  December  1979  ,  with  a  buildup  year 
starting  in  December  1977.     FGGE  is  the  first  at- 
tempt to  obtain,  process,  and  analyze  a  completely 
adequate  set  of  global  meteorological  observations. 
Despite  the  substantial  progress  in  the  planning 
of  the  experiment  and  the  commitments  already  made 
by  member  countries  regarding  the  facilities  and 
resources  they  would  provide  in  support  of  the  ex- 
periment,  the  Committee  recognized  that  some  gaps 
still  existed.     It  therefore  decided  to  make  a 
special  appeal  to  members  for  further  support  and 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  special  temporary 
voluntary  FGGE  Fund     to  receive  contributions  in 
cash  or  in  kind  for  the  FGGE  requirements  that  have 
not  been  provided  by  members. 


Precipitation  Enhancement  Project 

The  Executive  Committee  considered  a  detailed 
report  on  the  Precipitation  Enhancement  Project 
(PEP)  prepared  by  a  panel  of  experts  on  weather  modi- 
fication.    The  report  contained  the  objectives  of 
PEP,  a  draft  plan  for  PEP,  and  a  preliminary  se- 
lection of  sites  for  carrying  out  the  project,  the 
final  selection  being  dependent  upon  further  studies. 
The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  planning 
of  PEP  had  reached  the  stage  where  those  members 
who  intended  to  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
Project  should  supervise  the  further  development  of 
these  plans.     An  interim  PEP  Board  was  accordingly 
established,   consisting  of  representatives  of  mem- 
bers concerned,   including  the  United  States,  to 
act  as  a  central  international  body  for  the  planning 
and  preparation  for  PEP,   including  the  selection  of 
sites . 
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Meteorological  Applications  and  Environment 
Agricultural  Meteorology 

The  Committee  noted  with  satisfaction  the  pro- 
gram of  action  for  1976  on  agrome teorological  activ- 
ities in  aid  of  food  production.     The  program  in- 
cluded short-term  consultant  missions  to  developing 
countries  to  advise  them  on  the  establishment  or 
the  strengthening  of  agrome teorological  services 
looking  toward  the  preparation  of  projects  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  international  sources.  The 
Committee  also  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  in  the  arrangements  for  ensuring  the  closest 
possible  cooperation  between  the  FAO  and  WMO 
secretariats . 

Meteorology  and  Energy  Problems 

The  Committee  approved  a  plan  of  action  for 
WMO  in  this  field,  on  the  basis  of  the  report  of 
an  expert  planning  meeting  and  taking  into  account 
the  significance  of  meteorology  and  hydrology  for 
many  aspects  of  energy  problems.     The  plan  is  di- 
vided into  three  subject  areas:     energy  production, 
energy  transport,  and  utilization  of  wind  and  solar 
energy  and  other  non- f oss il - f uel  energy  sources. 

Environmental  Pollution 

The  Committee  expressed  its  appreciation  of 
the  support  received  from  UNEP  for  the  expansion  of 
the  network  of  stations  for  monitoring  background 
air  pollution.     It  was  decided  that  WMO  activities 
in  this  field  should  be  pursued  in  cooperation  with 
UNEP,  and  should  include  the  provision  of  consult- 
ants and  equipment  to  developing  countries. 

Climate  Change 

The  Executive  Committee  adopted  a  WMO  Statement 
on  climate  change  on  the  basis  of  a  report  of  a 
panel  of  experts.     In  summary  the  WMO  position  on 
climatic  change  is  that   (1)   although  in  the  long 
term     a  major  natural  change  to  a  different  climatic 
regime  must  be  expected,  it  is  unlikely  that  any 
trend  toward  such  change  would  be  perceptible  in 
the  short  term;    (2)  the  shorter-term  natural  or 
possible  manmade  changes  in  climate  are  of  immediate 
concern  because  of  their  important  impact  on  human 
welfare  and  economic  development;    (3)   it  is  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  ability  to  predict  short-term 
natural  changes  in  climate  to  enable  governments  to 
consider  appropriate  action;    (4)   there  is  need  for 
improved  understanding  and  ability  to  predict  the 
impact  of  man's  activities  on  the  global  climate; 
and  (5)   existing  knowledge  of  natural  short-term 
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climatic  variability,  although  limited,  should  be 
used  more  effectively  in  planning  economic  and 
social  development. 

Ozone  Research  and  Monitoring  Project 

The  Committee  also  approved  a  global  ozone 
research  and  monitoring  project.     The  goal  of  this 
project  is  to  find  scientifically  sound  answers  to 
questions  concerning  the  role  of  pollutants  origi- 
nated by  human  activities  in  reducing  the  quantity 
of  ozone  in  the  stratosphere,  and  on  the  possible 
impact  of  changes  in  stratospheric  ozone  content 
on  climatic  trends.     This  project  will  be  imple- 
mented in  collaboration  with  UNEP  and  ICSU. 


Finances 

The  WMO  budget  is  based  on  a  4-year  period 
geared  to  the  quadrennial  meetings  of  the  WMO  Con- 
gress.    Annual  budgets  within  the  quadrennial  budget 
ceiling  established  by  the  Congress  are  set  by  the 
Executive  Committee.     The  Seventh  Congress  in  1975 
adopted  an  assessed  budget  for  1976-80  of  about 
$40  million  and  authorized  the  Executive  Committee 
to  exceed  this  ceiling  by  amounts  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  increases  in  staff  emoluments  occasioned 
by  actions  of  the  United  Nations,  provided  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  was  satisfied  that  such  increases 
could  not  be  absorbed  through  economies  elsewhere  in 
the  budget.     In  1976,  the  Executive  Committee  esti- 
mated a  budget  for  1977  of  approximately  $10,354,000. 
The  U.S.  rate  of  assessment  is  23.58^  of  the  total. 
The  United  States  continued  its  support  of  the 
Voluntary  Assistance  Program,  originally  established 
in  1967  to  fill  gaps  in  the  World  Weather  Watch, 
contributing  $1.5  million  to  the  program- - $150 , 000 
in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  equipment,  technical 
assistance,  and  long-term  fellowships. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY 

The  objectives  of  the  IAEA  as  set  forth  in  its 
statute  are  to  seek  to  accelerate  and  enlarge  the 
contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  peace,  health,  and 
prosperity  throughout  the  world  and  to  ensure  that 
assistance  provided  by  it,  or  at  its  request,  or 
under  its  supervision  and  control  is  not  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  further  any  military  purpose. 

In  1976  the  IAEA's  membership  rose  to  109  with 
the  addition  of  Tanzania,  Qatar,   and  the  United 
Arab  Emirates.     The  membership  application  of  Nica- 
ragua was  approved  at  the  1976  General  Conference, 
to  become  effective  upon  the  deposit  of  its  instru- 
ment of  acceptance. 
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General  Conference 

The  20th  General  Conference  met  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  September  21-28,  1976,  with  a  full  agenda 
including  debate  on  the  Agency's  accounts  for  1975, 
the  1977  budget,   the  program  for  1977-82,  the 
assessment  of  members'  contributions,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  22  countries  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  next  2  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above  items,  which  are  usu- 
ally on  the  agenda,  there  were  two  important  politi- 
cal questions.     During  the  third  day  of  the  General 
Conference,   the  PLO  was  invited  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference, as  an  observer,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  4  (U.S.), 
with  21  abstentions.     The  PLO  was  admitted  under  a 
resolution  cosponsored  by  12  states.     In  the  debate, 
the  U.S.  Representative,  Ambassador  Gerald  Tape, 
argued  that  the  PLO  was  by  its  own  admission  a  po- 
litical organization,  and  association  with  it  could 
not  benefit  the  Agency.     He  said  that  the  proposal 
for  observer  status  for  the  PLO  was  obviously  po- 
litically motivated  and  without  any  real  merit. 

The  second  political  issue  was  a  confrontation 
over  the  credentials  of  the  South  African  delegation. 
After  extended  negotiations,  a  compromise  was  agreed 
upon.     The  question  of  the  validity  of  the  creden- 
tials of  the  South  African  delegation  was  not  put 
to  a  vote.     However,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by 
consensus  calling  on  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
"review  the  annual  designation  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  as  a  member  for  the  area  of  Africa, 
taking  due  account  of  the  inappropr lateness  and 
unacceptability  of  the  apartheid  regime  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa  as  the  representative  of  the 
area  of  Africa,  and  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  at  its  21st  session."     This  resolu- 
tion meant  that  the  challenge  to  South  Africa  was 
postponed  until  the  June  1977  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  which  each  year  agrees  on  the  12  desig- 
nated Board  members  which  are  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  advancement  in  the  technology  of  atomic 
energy. 

Safeguards 

One  of  the  IAEA's  major  functions  is  to  ensure 
that  nuclear  materials  and  equipment  intended  for 
peaceful  use  are  not  diverted  to  military  purposes. 
This  safeguarding  function  received  impetus  and  sig- 
nificance as  a  result  of  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty   (NPT)   in  1970.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Article  III  of  the  NPT,  each  non- 
nuclear-weapon  state  party  to  the  treaty  undertakes 
to  place  all  its  source  or  special  fissionable  ma- 
terial and  all  its  peaceful  nuclear  activities 
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under  IAEA  safeguards.     By  the  end  of  1976,   the  IAEA 
Board  of  Governors  had  approved  safeguards  agree- 
ments under  the  NPT  with  60  countries. 

The  IAEA,  with  significant  U.S.  participation, 
carried  on  the  safeguards  research  and  development 
program  aimed  at  coordinating  national  programs  with 
its  own  efforts  to  improve  safeguard  techniques  and 
instrumentation.     In  support  of  this  effort,  $1.3 
million  of  the  U.S.  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
IAEA  in  1976  was  earmarked  specifically  for  safe- 
guards;  $1  million  of  this  sum  was  included  in  the 
Glenn  Amendment  to  the  1976  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
This  money  is  being  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes, 
including  the  provision  of  equipment  needed  for  in- 
spection,  the  support  of  inspection  training  on  the 
use  of  instruments  of  nondestructive  analysis,  the 
provision  of  experts  to  visit  the  Agency  for  short 
periods  to  assist  in  specific  projects,  and  the 
preparation  of  studies  of  immediate  use  to  the  IAEA 
Safeguards  Department. 

The  Standing  Advisory  Group  on  Safeguards  Im- 
plementation made  recommendations  on  the  content 
of  the  Special  Safeguards  Implementation  Report. 
A  prototype  of  this  report,  covering  the  actual 
effectiveness  of  safeguards  application  in  1975  at 
the  major  nuclear  facilities,  was  prepared  and  re- 
viewed by  the  group.     The  group  also  made  interim 
recommendations  on  the  effectiveness  of  Agency 
safeguards . 


Nuclear  Safety  and  Environmental  Protection 

The  Agency's  work  on  safety  codes  and  guides 
for  nuclear  power  plants  made  good  progress,  with 
codes  on  siting  and  on  operation  having  passed  all 
reviewing  procedures.     During  1976  nuclear  plant 
safety  missions  were  sent  to  seven  member  states  to 
help  select  sites  or  make  safety  evaluations  for 
new  plants,  and  six  countries  received  safety  mis- 
sions to  advise  on  the  safe  operation  of  research 
reactors . 

The  IAEA  has  given  particular  attention  to  de- 
veloping principles  for  establishing  authorized 
limits  for  the  release  of  radioactive  materials 
into  the  environment  and  to  planning  for  the  handling 
of  emergency  situations.   It  has  also  continued  to 
undertake  a  wide  range  of  waste  management  work. 


Nuclear  Power  and  Reactors 

This  program  provides   integrated  assistance  to 
member  states  in  planning  and  implementing  nuclear 
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power  programs  for  electricity  generation  and  other 
purposes.     The  program  assists  states  directly 
through  the  technical  and  economic  assessment  of 
programs,  the  execution  of  reactor  projects,  and 
the  supply  of  nuclear  materials.     It  assesses  the 
future  role  of  nuclear  power  in  meeting  world  energy 
demands  within  the  constraints  imposed  by  environ- 
mental and  financial  factors. 

During  1976  there  was  a  further  decline  in 
nuclear  plant  orders,  due  in  part  to  the  large  re- 
serves of  spare  capacity  and  to  the  continuing  un- 
certainties affecting  the  reprocessing  and  waste 
management  aspects  of  the  nuclear  fuel  cycle.  Dur- 
ing this  year  several  developing  countries  postponed 
the  decision  to  embark  on  nuclear  power  programs. 
To  meet  the  need  of  developing  countries  for  quali- 
fied manpower,   the  Agency  began  organizing  a  series 
of  major  nuclear  power  training  courses,  four  of 
which  were  held  in  1976. 

Preparations  for  the  International  Conference 
on  Nuclear  Power  and  its  Fuel  Cycle,  scheduled  for 
May  1977,  proceeded  throughout  the  year.     A  major 
study  for  submission  to  the  conference,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  nuclear  fuel  cycle  centers, 
was  almost  completed  by  the  end  of  1976.     Much  ef- 
fort was  devoted  to  evaluating  the  contributions 
that  such  centers  could  make  toward  the  goal  of 
nonprolif eration  of  nuclear  weapons. 


Science  Programs 

The  IAEA's  programs  in  food  and  agriculture, 
physical  sciences,  and  life  sciences  are  implemented 
by  means  of  research  contracts,  meetings,  publica- 
tions, and  technical  assistance. 

The  joint  FAO/IAEA  program  on  food  and  agri- 
culture is  designed  to  help  developing  member  states 
in  applying  isotope  and  radiation  techniques  to  the 
production  and  protection  of  food  and  in  protecting 
the  environment  from  damage  caused  by  mistakes  in 
the  utilization  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 
Among  the  main  developments  in  1976  was  a  significant 
advance  at  a  meeting  at  WHO  Headquarters  on  interna- 
tional acceptance  of  irradiated  food  for  human 
consumption . 

The  physical  sciences  program  stimulates  re- 
search,  fosters  information  and  data  exchange,  and 
coordinates  and  develops  the  efforts  of  scientists 
in  different  countries  on  such  subjects  as  the 
physics  and  chemistry  of  fission,   the  application 
of  nuclear  techniques,   fusion  physics,   the  chemistry 
of  nuclear  materials,  and  dissemination  of  nuclear 
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data.     The  Agency's  Seibersdorf  Laboratory  assisted 
in  some  aspects  o£  the  physical  sciences  program, 
particularly  on  analytical  services  related  to 
possibilities  of  uranium  discovery  in  member  states. 

The  objective  o£  the  life  sciences  program  is 
to  foster  the  development  of  methods  and  techniques 
for  the  application  of  radioisotopes  in  medicine 
and  biology  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  nuclear 
techniques  in  various  domains  of  environmental  re- 
search.    In  an  effort  to  lend  better  perspective  to 
public  concern  about  the  effects  of  nuclear  power, 
the  Agency  is  promoting  an  assessment  of  the  bio- 
logical hazards  of  major  chemical  pollutants  com- 
pared with  those  of  radiation.     The  IAEA  began  a 
coordinated  research  program  to  develop  the  concept 
of  radiation  equivalents  for  maximum  permissible 
limits  of  chemicals  in  the  environment;  eight  lead- 
ing institutes  from  eight  member  states  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  program. 


Nuclear  Information 

Since  its  initiation  in  1970,  the  Agency's 
International  Nuclear  Information  System  (INIS)  has 
established  an  excellent  record  in  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

The  number  of  states  participating  in  INIS  was 
increased  by  three  in  1976,  bringing  the  total  to  49 
Together  with  13  international  organizations,  these 
countries  contributed  over  60,000  items  of  data  to 
the  system.     The  publication  of  U.S.  Nuclear  Science 
Abstracts  ceased  in  1976  and  INIS  is  now  the  world's 
only  comprehensive  abstracting  and  indexing  service 
in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 


Technical  Assistance 

As  a  part  of  its  voluntarily  funded  technical 
assistance  program,   IAEA  provided  expert  services 
and  equipment  to  member  states  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Europe.  Member 
states  benefited  from  fellowships  offered  by  the 
IAEA  and  by  the  United  States  and  other  contributors. 
The  Agency  also  organized  a  number  of  interregional 
specialized  training  courses  and  study  tours  for 
nationals  of  developing  member  states  and  continued 
to  execute  a  number  of  projects  funded  by  the  UNDP. 

The  United  States  considers  it  important  to 
assist  the  Agency  in  maintaining  a  balance  among 
the  different  components  of  its  work.     It  has, 
therefore,  consistently  supported  the  IAEA  technical 
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assistance  program  over  the  years  through  provision 
o£  experts'   services,  equipment,  and  fellowships; 
through  the  support  of  IAEA  training  courses  in  the 
United  States;  and  through  cash  contributions.  The 
total  U.S.  voluntary  contribution  in  1976  was  $4.5 
million  of  which  $1,516,350  was  in  cash  to  the 
Agency  and  the  remainder  was  in  the  form  of  goods 
and  services. 


Budget 

The  IAEA  is  financed  by  means  of  a  regular 
budget  and  an  operational  budget.     The  former  con- 
sists of  the  members'  assessed  contributions  and 
the  Agency's  income  from  other  sources,  i.e.,  sales 
of  publications,  joint  services  arrangements  with 
UNIDO,  and  the  like.     The  assessments  are  levied 
on  member  states  according  to  a  scale  based  on  the 
UN  scale  of  assessments  modified  slightly  to  re- 
flect the  component  of  safeguards  costs.     The  opera- 
tional budget  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
of  member  states. 

The  20th  General  Conference  adopted  a  total 
regular  budget  for  1977  of  $43,501,000.     The  U.S. 
rate  on  the  scale  of  assessment  was  established 
at  27.89%.     The  General  Conference  also  allocated 
$7,505,000  to  the  Agency's  operational  program  for 
1977,  of  which  $6  million  was  to  come  from  volun- 
tary contributions  and  the  remainder  from  other 
sources . 


PART  III. 

TRUSTEESHIP  AND  DEPENDENT  AREAS 
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Although  the  number  ot  non- self - governing  ter- 
ritories has  steadily  declined  over  the  years,  there 
is  still  considerable  UN  interest  in  those  that  re- 
main.    UN  consideration  of  dependent  area  questions 
is  carried  out  principally  in  three  bodies--the 
Trusteeship  Council,   the  General  Assembly's  Special 
Committee  on  the  Situation  with  Regard  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  In- 
dependence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  (Com- 
mittee of  24),   and  the  General  Assembly's  Fourth 
(Trust  and  Non- Sel f- Governing  Territories)  Committee. 
In  addition,   the  Security  Council  during  1976  con- 
sidered Namibia,   Southern  Rhodesia,   and  Timor. 

Chapter  XII  of  the  UN  Charter  set  up  the  inter- 
national trusteeship  system  and  Chapter  XIII  created 
the  Trusteeship  Council.     All  but  one  of  the  11  ter- 
ritories originally  under  this  system  have  become 
independent;   the  only  territory  remaining  in  trustee- 
ship status   is  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.     The  Trusteeship  Council  is  composed  of  the 
one  remaining  administering  state   (U.S.)   and  the 
four  permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  that 
do  not  administer  trust  territories   (China,  France, 
U.S.S.R.,   and  United  Kingdom).     All  of  these  states 
are  automatically  members  under  the  terms  of  Article 
86  of  the  Charter.      (The  P.R.C.,  however,  has  not 
participated  in  the  activities  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council . ) 

Chapter  XI  of  the  UN  Charter  treats  of  the 
responsibilities  of  states  for  non- sel f- governing 
territories  that  are  administered  outside  the  trust- 
eeship system.     In  1960  the  General  Assembly  adopted, 
in  resolution  1514,   a  "Declaration  on  the  Granting 
of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples" 
and  in  1961  established  a  17-member  Special  Commit- 
tee to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  on  the 
progress  and  extent  of  implementation  of  the  1960 
Declaration.     Enlarged  to  24  members  in  1962,  the 
Committee  in  1976  consisted  of  Afghanistan,  Austra- 
lia, Bulgaria,  Chile,  China,  Congo,  Cuba,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Ethiopia,  Fiji,   India,   Indonesia,   Iran,  Iraq, 
Ivory  Coast,  Mali,  Norway,   Sierra  Leone,  Syria, 
Tanzania,   Trinidad  and  Tobago,   Tunisia,  U.S.S.R., 
and  Yugoslavia.     The  Committee's  work  forms  the 
basis  for  most  of  the  General  Assembly's  action  in 
the  Fourth  Committee  on  dependent  area  matters. 

The  Committee  of  24  each  year  discusses  condi- 
tions in  those  territories  that  are  considered  non- 
self  -  governing  .     In  1976  the  Committee  considered 
about  30  territories,  mostly  small  ones.  While 
much  of  its  attention  continued  to  be  devoted, 
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either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  large  south- 
ern African  territories  of  Namibia  and  Southern 
Rhodesia,  the  Committee  paid  substantial  attention 
to  other  territories,  such  as  the  British  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  Tokelau  Islands- -to  which  it  sent 
visiting  missions  - -Timor,  and  the  U.S.   territory  of 
Guam.     As  in  previous  years,  the  Committee  also 
took  up  the  question  of  the  status  of  Puerto  Rico, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  in  1953 
had  recognized  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  had 
freely  exercised  the  right  to  self-determination 
and  achieved  self-government  when  they  approved 
Commonwealth  status  in  1952.     The  Committee  agreed 
by  consensus  on  September  7,   1976,   to  charge  its 
Rapporteur   (Syria)  with  bringing  a  1974  report  on 
Puerto  Rico  up  to  date  and  to  resume  discussion  of 
the  item  in  1977  in  order  to  consider  appropriate 
measures  as  a  follow-up  to  previous  Committee  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject. 

The  Committee  also  considered  a  number  of 
issues  related  to  colonialism  generally,  such  as 
the  activities  of  foreign  economic  and  other  inter- 
ests seen  by  the  Committee  as  impeding  the  process 
of  decolonization,  military  activities  by  colonial 
powers  seen  by  the  Committee  as  impeding  decoloni- 
zation, and  activities  by  specialized  agencies  and 
other  UN  bodies  that  might  assist  the  process  of 
decolonization . 

The  United  States  was  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  24  until  1971  and  continues  to  discharge  its 
obligations  under  Article  73(0)  of  the  Charter  by 
reporting  to  the  Assembly  through  the  Committee  of 
24  on  conditions  in  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  Guam.     Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  takes  basic  exception  to  the  view  that  has 
come  to  predominate  in  the  Committee  that  indepen- 
dence is  the  only  acceptable  form  of  self -determina 
tion.     The  United  States  continues  to  support  the 
General  Assembly's  resolution  1541--like  1514, 
adopted  in  1960- -which  enumerates  several  ways  in 
which  non- self - governing  territories  can  attain 
self-determination.     The  United  States  also  believe 
that  the  timing  and  manner  of  an  act  of  self-deter- 
mination should  not  be  decided  by  the  General  Assem 
bly,  but  by  the  people  of  the  territory  concerned 
and  the  administering  authority. 


TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is 
composed  of  more  than  2,000  islands  with  a  combined 
land  area  of  approximately  700  square  miles.  The 
islands  are  located  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean 
just  north  of  the  Equator,   ranging  from  about  1°  to 
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220  north  latitude  and  130°  to  1720  east  longitude, 
and  are  divided  into  three  large  groups:     the  Maria- 
nas  (with  the  exception  of  Guam)   in  the  northwest, 
the  Carolines  to  the  south  running  from  west  to  cen- 
ter, and  the  Marshalls  in  the  east.     The  total  popu- 
lation at  the  time  o£  the  most  recent  census  (Sep- 
tember 1973)  was  114,973. 

The  islands  came  under  Japanese  administration 
as  a  result  of  World  War  I  and  were  administered  by 
Japan  between  the  World  Wars  under  a  League  of  Na- 
tions mandate.     The  United  States  gained  control  of 
the  islands  as  a  consequence  of  World  War  II.  On 
July  18,   1947,  the  United  States  and  the  UN  Security 
Council  concluded  an  agreement  making  the  islands  a 
strategic  trust  territory  under  U.S.  administration; 
they  have  been  administered  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  since  July  1,   1951.     In  accordance 
with  Article  83  of  the  UN  Charter,   the  Trusteeship 
Council  has  carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  Security 
Council  the  UN  functions  relating  to  the  territory. 


TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL  CONSIDERATION 

The  Trusteeship  Council  held  its  43rd  session 
in  New  York  from  June  29  to  July  13,   1976.  Guy 
Scalabre  of  France  and  James  Murray  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  elected  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  Council,  respectively.     Albert  W.   Sherer,  Jr., 
served  as  U.S.   Representative  on  the  Council  and 
Peter  T.   Coleman,  Acting  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Trust  Territory,   served  as  the  Special  Representative. 
Senator  Tosiwo  Nakayama  and  Representative  Raymond 
Setik,  both  from  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,  served 
as  special  advisers.     In  addition,  during  the  Coun- 
cil's debate,  delegations  from  the  Marshall  Islands 
and  from  Palau  District  in  the  western  Caroline 
Islands  attended  to  present  petitions  calling  on  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  status  negotiations  with 
their  respective  districts  separate  from  the  status 
talks  with  the  Congress  of  Micronesia's  newly  created 
Commission  on  Future  Status  and  Transition. 


Future  Political  Status 

At  the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  a  UN 
visiting  mission  consisting  of  representatives  of 
Australia,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
in  the  Mariana  Islands  District  from  June  12  to  21, 
1975,   for  the  purpose  of  observing  a  plebiscite  in 
which  the  people  of  the  District  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  approve  a  Covenant  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  islands  will  become  a  Commonwealth  under  U.S. 
sovereignty  following  termination  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement.     The  mission  reported,   inter  alia ,  that 
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93%  of  the  registered  voters  had  participated  in  the 
plebiscite,   78.8%  of  whom  voted  in  support  of  the 
Covenant.     In  summing  up,   the  mission's  report  said: 
"There  was  no  improper  interference  by  the  Admini- 
stering Authority.     The  campaign  was  freely  fought. 
The  poll  was  free  and  seen  to  be  free."     On  July  13 
the  Trusteeship  Council  adopted  a  resolution  taking 
note  of  the  report  of  the  visiting  mission  and  ex- 
pressing its  appreciation  of  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  mission  on  its  behalf. 

Ambassador  Sherer  told  the  Council  that  the 
Covenant  had  also  been  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
the  U.S.   Congress  and  that  the  President  had  signed 
it  into  law  on  March  24,   1976.     The  next  step  toward 
self-government  in  the  Marianas,  he  said,  would  be 
the  drafting  of  a  local  constitution  to  provide  the 
basis  for  an  elected  Government  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.     This  process,   including  the  elec- 
tion and  installation  of  the  new  government,  was 
expected  to  be  concluded  by  January  1978. 

Ambassador  Sherer  reported  that  there  had  also 
been  movement  toward  a  greater  degree  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  the  Marshall   Islands  and  the  Caroline 
Islands,  with  the  completion  on  November  8,  1975, 
of  a  draft  Constitution  of  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia.     He  said  that  it  was  expected  that  the 
document  would  be  put  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in 
the  Marshalls  and  Carolines  in  mid-1977.     He  added 
that,  although  the  United  States  had  not  taken  a 
substantive  position  either  in  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  the  draft  constitution,   the  United 
States  continued  to  encourage  the  unity  of  the  Mar- 
shalls and  Carolines  within  a  single  constitutional 
framework . 

Negotiations  of  a  Compact  of  Free  Association 
between  the  United  States  and  a  future  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  progressed  during  the  year  and 
on  June  2,  1976,  a  nearly  complete  document  was 
initialled  on  Saipan  by  Ambassador  F.   Haydn  Williams, 
the  President's  Personal  Representative,   and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Future  Status  of 
the  Congress  of  Micronesia.     Agreement  was  not 
reached,  however,  on  questions  relating  to  marine 
resources  or  the  manner  in  which  U.S.   funds  would 
be  apportioned  among  the  districts,  and  those  sec- 
tions were  left  for  later  negotiation.     In  general, 
the  initialled  text  accorded  to  the  United  States 
full  responsibility  for  defense  and  foreign  affairs, 
while  acknowledging  that  sovereignty  resided  in  the 
Micronesian  people  and  that  their  elected  government 
would  have  full  responsibility  and  authority  for 
internal  affairs. 

Ambassador  Sherer  reiterated  the  intention  of 
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the  United  States  that  the  Trusteeship  Agreement  be 
terminated  simultaneously  for  the  entire  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, an  event  expected  to  occur  by  the  end  of 
1981.     He  also  assured  the  Council  that  the  United 
States  intended  at  the  appropriate  time  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  termination  with  the  Trusteeship 
Council  and  the  Security  Council. 

Senator  Nakayama  raised  the  question  of  the 
status  of  the  initialled  Compact  of  Free  Associa- 
tion,  indicating  that  the  uncompleted  section  on 
marine  resources  was  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  Micronesian  side  and  that  a  new  negotiating 
body,  the  Commission  on  Future  Status  and  Transi- 
tion, had  been  created  by  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia with  a  mandate  to  renegotiate  the  Compact  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  bring  it  into  conformity 
with  the  Constitution.     He  asserted  that  the  ini- 
tials on  the  Compact  of  the  members  of  the  now 
defunct  Joint  Committee  on  Future  Status  were  not 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  new  negotiating  body 
or  the  Congress  of  Micronesia.     Senator  Nakayama 
called  for  the  United  States  to  support  the  Micro- 
nesian position  with  regard  to  law  of  the  sea  ques- 
tions,  to  incorporate  into  the  Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation an  assurance  that  Micronesia  would  have 
full  enjoyment  of  its  maritime  resources  as  an 
archipelagic  coastal  state,  and  to  support  signa- 
tory status  for  Micronesia  in  any  eventual  Law  of 
the  Sea  Convention.     If  the  United  States  accepted 
this,  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  agreement 
could  be  reached  on  "what  powers  would  be  exercised 
by  our  respective  governments  in  the  law  of  the  sea, 
or  in  any  related  administrative,   foreign  affairs, 
or  defense  matter,"  clearing  the  way  to  full  agree- 
ment on  the  Compact  of  Free  Association. 


Other  Developments 

Fred  M.    Zeder,   II,   Director  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Office  of  Territorial  Affairs, 
spoke  to  the  Council  about  the  program  of  economic 
development  for  the  Trust  Territory.     He  said  that, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  U.S.   Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,   he  had  organized 
a  task  force  to  study  and  analyze  U.S.   programs  in 
the  Trust  Territory.     He  stated  that  the  Task  Force 
report  "fully  documents  specific  areas  of  mismanage- 
ment, poorly  conceived  and  ineptly  executed  poli- 
cies and  programs,   and  raises  a  number  of  questions 
concerning  the  continuing  procedures  and  practices 
of  this  Office   [of  Territorial  Affairs]."     The  re- 
port also  contained  specific  recommendations  on  how 
to  overcome  the  immediate  problems,   and  Mr.  Zeder 
told  the  Council  of  corrective  action  taken  in 
eight  areas  to  improve   (1)    financial  accounting. 
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(2)   the  legal  system,    (3)   the  establishment  of 
priorities  for  capital  improvement  projects,  (4) 
the  contracting  of  capital  improvement  programs, 
(5)  public  works  maintenance,    (6)   the  physical  in- 
ventory of  property  and  equipment,    (7)  personnel, 
and  (8)   decentralization  of  the  headquarters  com- 
plex in  Saipan. 

Acting  High  Commissioner  Peter  Coleman  spoke  to 
the  Council  concerning  developments  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Trust  Territory  and  indicated  that 
the  training  and  preparation  of  Micronesian  citizens, 
with  a  view  to  placing  them  in  key  Government  posi- 
tions, remained  a  top  priority.     He  reported  that  of 
the  37  positions  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia,   22   (or  59%) were 
filled  by  Trust  Territory  citizens;   8  or   (22%)  by 
U.S.   citizens;   and  7   (or  19%)  were  vacant.  Mr. 
Coleman's  report  also  covered  educational  and  medi- 
cal facilities  in  Micronesia,  as  well  as  certain 
economic  development  activity. 

Congressman  Setik  informed  the  Council  in  some 
detail  of  the  economic  difficulties  confronting 
Micronesia  and  actions  taken  to  overcome  them.  He 
indicated  a  Micronesian  desire  to  "redirect  our 
economy  towards  viable  development  and  greater  self- 
sufficiency"  and  stated  that  the  Congress  of  Micro- 
nesia and  the  Administration  were  in  broad  agreement 
on  the  need  for  restructuring  and  reorganizing  the 
present  government.     Congressman  Setik  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  cooperation  and  assistance  ex- 
tended by  the  UNDP  and  expressed  the  hope  of  retain- 
ing that  expertise  for  further  assistance  in  devel- 
oping and  implementing  an  economic  plan  for 
Micronesia . 

Council  Report 

Among  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  in 
its  report  to  the  Security  Council,  the  Trusteeship 
Council  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  Micronesian 
people  to  self-determination;   stated  that  the  plebi- 
scite in  the  Northern  Marianas  had  been  freely  and 
properly  conducted;  reaffirmed  its  support  for  the 
unity  of  the  Marshall  Islands  and  Caroline  Islands; 
noted  that  the  status  of  free  association  presently 
under  consideration,   if  approved  by  the  people  of 
the  Caroline  and  Marshall  Islands,  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  Trusteeship  Agreement;   and  noted 
with  satisfaction  that  unity  would  not  be  imposed 
against  the  will  of  the  individual  districts,  inas- 
much as  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  would  not 
come  into  effect  in  any  district  in  which  it  was 
opposed  by  55%  of  the  voters.     The  Council  recom- 
mended that  consideration  be  given  to  preparing 
Micronesians  for  assuming  the  highest  executive 
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functions  and  noted  with  concern  that  the  United 
States  had  not  implemented  its  earlier  recommenda- 
tion that  regulations  be  adopted  which  would  dis- 
tinguish between  the  special  interests  of  the  Trust 
Territory  and  the  international  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  restricting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  use  of  the  veto  power  by  the  High 
Commissioner . 

In  regard  to  economic  development,  the  Council 
expressed  its  concern  over  the  Territory's  continued 
dependence  on  outside  support ; welcomed  the  U.S. 
statement  that  efforts  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
productive  sectors  of  the  economy;  and  hoped  that 
consideration  would  be  given  to  reducing  substan- 
tially the  impact  of  customs  tariffs  and  related 
measures  on  the  promotion  of  exports  from  the  Trust 
Territory.     Satisfaction  was  also  expressed  that  a 
UNDP  project  for  assistance  in  economic  planning 
had  been  approved.     The  Council  stated  its  belief 
that  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possible  en- 
vironmental impact  of  a  proposed  "super-port"  at 
Palau  before  any  decision  was  made  on  the  project. 

Regarding  questions  related  to  the  law  of  the 
sea,  the  Council  noted  that  Micronesian  interests 
in  the  matter  might  not  necessarily  coincide  with 
U.S.   interests;   that  the  United  States  had  sponsored 
the  Micronesian  application  for  observer  status  at 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference;   and  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  Micronesia  had  expres- 
sed strong  views  concerning  their  participation  in 
the  Conference. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Security  Council  did 
not  discuss  the  Trusteeship  Council's  report. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  CONSIDERATION 

The  General  Assembly's  Committee  of  24  consid- 
ered the  Trust  Territory  again  in  1976,  as  it  has 
in  previous  years.     The  United  States  maintains 
that  the  Committee's  jurisdiction  does  not  extend 
to  consideration  of  the  Trust  Territory  because  the 
Charter  provides  that  all  UN  functions  relating  to 
strategic  trust  territories  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  Security  Council.     The  United  States  did  not, 
therefore,  participate  in  the  Committee's  review, 
which  was  based  largely  on  the  records  of  the 
Trusteeship  Council.     The  Committee  adopted  a 
series  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  similar 
to  those  put  forward  by  the  Trusteeship  Council. 
It  incorporated  these  in  its  omnibus  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  on  all  the  territories  and  all  the 
issues  it  had  considered  during  the  year. 
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During  the  Assembly's  consideration  in  plenary 
o£  the  Committee's  report,  the  Soviet  Union  on  No- 
vember 30  departed  from  previous  custom  and  singled 
out  for  criticism  the  U.S.  policy  in  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory, charging  that  the  United  States  was  denying 
self-determination  to  the  Micronesians  and  that  the 
presence  of  American  military  installations  was  a 
threat  to  the  territory  and  to  Asian  countries.  In 
a  brief  reply  on  December  2  the  United  States  noted 
that  the  Trusteeship  Agreement,  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
had  joined  in  approving,   specifically  entitled  the 
stationing  of  troops  in  Micronesia.     Further,  the 
U.S.   record  on  self-determination  for  the  terri- 
tories under  its  jurisdiction  was  good--one  had  be- 
come independent,  others  had  become  states,  another 
a  commonwealth,   and  others  elected  their  governors 
and  legislatures  in  free  and  regular  elections. 

On  December  17  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion (see  p.   346)   that  approved  the  full  report  of 
the  Committee  of  24,  but  it  neither  considered  nor 
adopted  a  resolution  specifically  on  the  Trust 
Territory . 


U.S.  TERRITORIES 


U.S.   VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Committee  of  24 's  Subcommittee  on  Small 
Territories  i/considered  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  at 
five  meetings  between  April  8  and  May  27,  1976. 
U.S.   representatives  spoke  on  April  8  and  again  on 
April  15.     In  the  first  statement,  Bruce  E.  Kressler 
reviewed  developments  in  the  territory  during  the 
year  since  the  Subcommittee  had  last  considered  the 
question.     He  announced  that  legislation  authorizing 
a  Virgin  Islands  constitutional  convention  had  been 
introduced  into  the  U.S.   Congress  on  September  5, 
1975,   and  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  October  6.     He  informed  the  Subcommittee  that 
there  was  every  indication  that  the  Senate  would 
also  act  favorably. 

Concerning  the  economy,   the  U.S.  Representative 
said  that  the  situation  was  not  very  good,  with  a 
steadily  worsening  fiscal  situation  since  the  sharp 
decline  in  the  economy  which  began  in  1972.  Two 
problems  contributing  to  the  difficulty  of  the 


1/  Afghanistan,  Australia,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Congo, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Ethiopia,  Fiji,  India,  Indonesia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Ivory  Coast,  Norway,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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local  government  in  dealing  with  the  general  econo- 
mic situation  were  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  aliens,  many  of  them  in  the  territory  illegally, 
and  a  decline  in  tourism  resulting  from  reports  of 
violence.     Action  had  been  taken  to  alleviate  both 
problems  and  the  territorial  government  had  under- 
taken major  economy  moves,  but  despite  these  ef- 
forts it  had  been  necessary  to  seek  a  special  loan 
of  $76  million  from  the  Federal  Government.  This 
request  had  been  approved  by  the  President  on  April 
1,   1976,   for  submission  to  the  Congress.  Despite 
the  territory's  economic  difficulties,   its  govern- 
ment was  maintaining  social  services.     The  largest 
share  of  the  annual  operating  budget  was  for  educa- 
tion,  and  the  government  was  spending  $1,441  per 
pupil  annually,   in  contrast  to  $1,385  for  the  United 
States  as  a  whole.     Medical  service  continued  to  be 
extended  without  cost  to  all  in  the  territory  who 
needed  it. 

On  April  15,  John  Kriendler  elaborated  on  the 
earlier  statement  with  respect  to  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional convention.     He  explained  that  the  leg- 
islation under  consideration  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
was  permissive,  not  mandatory.     If  approved,  the 
bill  would  give  the  convention  wide  latitude  in 
drafting  a  constitution,  but  would  require  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  and  a  bill  of  rights.  The 
constitution  would  be  put  to  the  voters  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,   and  then,   if  approved,   sent  to  the 
President  for  his  approval.     The  U.S.  Representative 
added  that  the  bill  did  not  deal  specifically  with 
political  status,  but  was  designed  to  enable  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  to  achieve  a  further  increment 
of  self-government.  '^1 

The  full  Committee  of  24  considered  the  Sub- 
committee's report  on  August  19  and  20,   adopting  it 
without  objection  and  endorsing  its  conclusions  and 
recommendations.     The  Committee,   inter  alia ,    (1)  re- 
affirmed the  right  of  the  people  of  the  islands  to 
self-determination  and  independence  in  accordance 
with  resolution  1514   (the  1960  Colonialism  Declara- 
tion) ;    (2)   stated  that  the  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  the  convening  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention represented  "a  lack  of  significant  constitu- 
tional progress  toward  the  full  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  resolution  1514";    (3)   called  on 
the  United  States  "not  to  prejudge  the  status  ques- 
tion";   (4)   expressed  satisfaction  that  some  steps 
had  been  taken  to  resolve  the  problem  of  aliens  in 


Tj  Public  Law  94-584,  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  constitutions  for  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam,  was  signed 
by  the  President  on  Oct.  21,  1976. 
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the  territory;    (5)  noted  that  steps  had  been  taken 
to  improve  the  local  economy,   including  a  proposed 
special  federal  loan;    (6)  urged  the  United  States 
to  continue  helping  the  territory  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  labor,  public  housing,  health  care,  and 
education;    (7)   called  on  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide adequate  information  on  conditions  in  the  ter- 
ritory to  enable  the  Committee  "to  play  its  proper 
role  in  helping  to  guide  the  people  to  the  exercise 
of  their  right  to  self-determination  and  indepen- 
dence";  and   (8)   strongly  urged  the  United  States  to 
invite  a  UN  visiting  mission  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  obtain  first-hand  information  on  conditions  in 
the  territory  and  "to  ascertain  the  true  wishes  and 
aspirations  of  its  inhabitants  concerning  their 
future . " 


AMERICAN  SAMOA 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Territories  consid- 
ered American  Samoa  at  five  meetings  between  July  6 
and  27.     The  U.S.   Representative,  Mr.  Kressler, 
spoke  on  July  6  and  again  on  July  13.     In  his  open- 
ing statement  he  averred  that  the  most  significant 
development  in  American  Samoa  during  the  past  year 
related  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  American 
Samoa  should  have  an  elected  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor.     The  Samoan  legislature  had  passed  two 
resolutions  supporting  a  referendum  on  the  subject, 
and  the  U.S.   Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  deter- 
mined that  another  special  referendum  should  be  held 
on  August  31  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  people.  A 
special  election  commissioner  would  supervise  a 
political  education  program  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  voters  fully  understood  the  significance  of  the 
issue  and  to  encourage  maximum  voter  participation. 

The  U.S.   Representative  stated  that  the  economic 
difficulties  experienced  by  American  Samoa  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  worldwide  recession  had  been  compounded 
during  1974-75  by  the  effects  of  the  worst  drought 
in  20  years  and  a  serious  fire  in  one  of  the  two 
major  canneries.     The  total  effect  on  the  local 
financial  situation  had  been  disastrous.     Of  the 
anticipated  $15  million  in  local  revenues,  only  $3.5 
million  was  collected.     The  U.S.   Congress  responded 
favorably  to  a  request  for  a  special  appropriation 
to  cover  the  shortfall  and  also  increased  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1977  since  it  was  evident 
that  it  would  take  several  years  for  local  revenues 
to  reach  their  1974  level.     The  bright  spots  in  the 
economy  were  the  exceptionally  favorable  fishing 
conditions  in  the  first  half  of  1976  and  the  fact 
that  agriculture  was  back  to  normal  after  suffer- 
ing from  the  1974-75  drought.       Other  favorable 
developments  were  the  inauguration  of  regular  air 
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service  from  Pago  Pago  to  Manu-a,   the  second  larg- 
est island  in  American  Samoa,  and  to  Western  Samoa, 
and  the  decision  by  a  U.S.   Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
administrative  judge  to  recommend  Continental  Air- 
ways for  a  route  that  would  link  American  Samoa 
with  Fiji,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Hawaii. 
Institution  of  this  proposed  service  was  expected 
to  benefit  the  American  Samoan  tourist  trade,  as 
was  the  decision  of  Pan  American  World  Airways  to 
institute  Jumbo  Jet  service  on  its  regular  schedule 
to  American  Samoa. 

On  July  13  the  U.S.  Representative  told  the 
Subcommittee  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
on  July  7,  named  Henry  Neil  Mallon  of  Dallas,  Texas 
as  plebiscite  commissioner  to  conduct  the  political 
education  program  with  regard  to  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  an  elected  governor  and  to 
carry  out  the  plebiscite  on  the  question.     He  noted 
that  the  question  had  been  put  to  a  vote  in  three 
earlier  referendums  and  defeated,  but  that  the 
issue  had  not  been  as  clearly  delineated  as  it 
would  be  in  the  present  vote.     Noting  statements  by 
the  Australian  Representative  during  the  Subcommit- 
tee's discussion  with  respect  to  residence  and  vot- 
ing requirements,  Mr.   Kressler  pointed  out  that 
these  had  been  established  by  the  Samoan  legisla- 
ture, which  was  very  conservative  on  the  question 
of  residency  requirements,  apparently  in  an  attempt 
to  protect  traditional  land-holding  patterns.  Many 
thousands  of  American  Samoans  living  outside  Samoa 
were  not  eligible  to  vote  because  of  their  non-res- 
ident status.     While  the  United  States  hoped  that 
voting  requirements  would  be  reviewed  and  was  ur- 
ging the  legislature  to  take  appropriate  action, 
the  question  was  ultimately  one  for  the  Samoan 
legislature  to  decide. 

On  August  20,   the  Committee  of  24  without  ob- 
jection adopted  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
endorsed  its  conclusions  and  recommendations.  The 
Committee,   inter  alia ,    (1)   reaffirmed  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  American  Samoa  to  self-determination 
and  independence  in  conformity  with  the  Colonialism 
Declaration;    (2)   expressed  appreciation  for  U.S. 
cooperation  with  the  Committee,   "thereby  enabling 
the  Committee  to  conduct  a  more  informed  and  more 
meaningful  examination  of  American  Samoa,  with  a 
view  to  accelerating  the  process  of  decolonization 
towards  the  full  and  speedy  implementation  of  the 
Declaration";    (3)  noted  that  the  special  referendum 
on  the  question  of  an  elected  governor  would  enable 
the  people  of  the  territory  to  focus  exclusively  on 
this  question;    (4)  urged  the  United  States,   in  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  of  American  Samoa,  to 
consider  reviewing  absentee  voting  procedures  with 
a  view  to  enabling  American  Samoans  living  outside 
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American  Samoa  to  vote;    (5)   noted  with  interest  the 
signs  of  an  economic  recovery  and  urged  the  United 
States  to  supply  a  secure  water  supply  system  and  a 
reliable  electric  power  system;    (6)   reiterated  its 
support  for  the  dispatch  of  visiting  missions  to 
non- self -  governing  territories;   and   (7)   urged  the 
participation  of  representatives  of  American  Samoa 
in  the  Subcommittee's  discussion  of  the  territory. 

When  the  referendum  was  held  on  August  31,  the 
voters  decided  by  a  majority  of  70^   in  favor  of  hav- 
ing an  elected  governor  and  lieutenant  governor.  An 
Elective  Governor  Advisory  Commission,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  U.S.   Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can Samoan  Government,  began  work  to  assist  in  the 
implementation  of  this  decision. 


GUAM 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Territories  consid- 
ered Guam  at  seven  meetings  between  July  16  and  Au- 
gust 3.     On  July  16,   the  U.S.   Representative,  Mr. 
Kressler,   reported  on  the  devastation  caused  by  ty- 
phoon Pamela,  which  struck  Guam  on  May  20  with  sus- 
tained winds  of  170  miles  per  hour  and  gusts  up  to 
215  miles  per  hour.     Typhoon  force  winds  had  bat- 
tered the  island  for  36  hours,  killing  2  persons, 
seriously  injuring  12,   and  inflicting  minor  injuries 
on  800.     Virtually  all  the  foliage  on  Guam  was  des- 
troyed,  and  2,955  homes  were  destroyed,   2,891  sus- 
tained major  damage,   and  some  5,200  suffered  minor 
damage.     Water  and  sewer  systems  were  out  of  com- 
mission and  the  power  distribution  system  suffered 
major  damage.     Damage  costs  were  estimated  at  over 
$25  million  to  the  Government  of  Guam  and  some  $147 
million  to  the  private  sector.     The  Red  Cross  had 
been  active  from  the  day  after  the  typhoon,  and 
President  Ford  had  declared  the  island  a  major  dis- 
aster area  within  2  days,  opening  the  way  to  various 
Federal  assistance  programs.     It  was  expected  to  be 
several  years  before  operations  on  Guam  would  be 
fully  restored  to  their  normal  level. 

With  respect  to  political  developments,  the 
U.S.   Representative  said  that  the  Guam  Political 
Status  Commission- - a  13-member  body  consisting  of 
members  from  the  majority  and  minority  ranks  of  the 
legislature,   the  executive  branch,  and  the  commun- 
ity--had  developed  a  timetable  leading  to  a  politi- 
cal status  referendum  scheduled  for  September  1976. 
The  purpose  of  the  referendum  was  to  determine  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  Guam  concerning  their 
future  relationship  with  the  U.S.   Federal  Govern- 
ment.    Speaking  for  the  United  States  on  July  27, 
Anne  E.   Foreman  gave  further  details  on  the  status 
referendum.     The  people  would  be  asked  to  choose 
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among  remaining  an  unincorporated  territory  of  the 
United  States,  remaining  a  territory  with  a  separate 
constitution,  becoming  a  state,  declaring  indepen- 
dence, or  some  other  relationship  with  the  United 
States.     In  a  step  toward  authorizing  the  people  of 
Guam  to  draft  a  local  constitution,  she  said  that 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  had 
approved  separate  bills  containing  such  authoriza- 
tion.    The  bills  were  expected  to  be  reconciled  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature  in  the  near 
future . 

On  August  20  the  Full  Committee  without  objec- 
tion adopted  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  and  en- 
dorsed its  conclusions  and  recommendations.  The 
Committee,   inter  alia ,    [1)   reaffirmed  the  right  of 
the  people  of  Guam  to  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence in  conformity  with  the  Colonialism  Declara- 
tion;   (2)  noted  the  steps  taken  to  hold  a  political 
status  referendum  and  called  on  the  United  States  to 
ensure  that  all  the  members  of  the  Guam  Political 
Status  Commission  were  consulted  prior  to  the  draft- 
ing of  a  Guam  constitution;    (3)   expressed  its  "con- 
cern over  the  continuing  presence  of  the  military 
bases  of  the  administering  Power  on  Guam  and  the 
hope  that  that  presence  will  not  be  an  inhibiting 
factor  in  permitting  the  people  of  the  territory  to 
exercise  their  right  to  self-determination  in  accord- 
ance with  resolution  1514   (XV)   as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  the  Charter";    (4)  expressed 
its  "profound  regret"  over  the  effects  of  typhoon 
Pamela;   and   (5)   stressed  the  need  for  UN  participa- 
tion in  ascertaining  the  political  status  wishes  of 
the  people  of  Guam  through  the  dispatch  of  a  visit- 
ing mission  to  Guam  and  the  participation  of  Guaman- 
ian  representatives  in  the  Committee's  consideration 
of  the  territory. 

After  the  Committee  of  24  had  completed  its 
consideration  of  Guam,   the  United  States  transmitted 
the  results  of  the  September  4  referendum  and  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  the  U.S.   Congress  had  en- 
acted legislation  authorizing  the  .convening  of  a 
local  constitutional  convention.—    Of  some  17,600 
voters  participating  in  the  referendum,   58%  voted 
for  "improvement  of  present  status,"  which  was  de- 
fined to  mean  that  Guam  would  "continue  its  close 
relationship  with  the  United  States"  but  under  its 
own  constitution;    24%  voted  for  statehood;   9%  sup- 
ported the  status  quo ;   6%  selected  independence;  and 
3%  chose  "other." 


2/  Public  Law  94-584. 
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GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  three  U.S.   territories  and  a  number  of 
other  small  territories  were  considered  by  the  31st 
General  Assembly's  Fourth  Committee  between  October 
26  and  November  25  under  the  agenda  item  "Imple- 
mentation of  the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  In- 
dependence to  Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples."  (See 
also  p.   333.)     Draft  resolutions  on  American  Samoa, 
the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  were  approved  on 
November  18,   19,  and  25,  respectively;   all  three 
were  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  on  December  1. 
The  first  two  were  adopted  without  objection,  with 
the  United  States  making  a  statement  in  each  case 
indicating  its  reservations;   the  resolution  on  Guam 
was  adopted  over  strong  U.S.  opposition. 

The  resolutions  on  American  SamoaA/ and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands^/ each  (1)   approved  the  respective 
chapters  of  the  Committee  of  24  report;    (2)  reaf- 
firmed the  right  of  the  local  people  to  self-determ- 
ination and  independence  in  accordance  with  the  Col- 
onialism Declaration;    (3)   reaffirmed  that  questions 
of  territorial  size,  geographical  location,  and 
limited  resources  should  in  no  way  delay  implementa- 
tion of  the  Declaration;    (4)   called  on  the  United 
States  to  work  with  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  to  ensure  the  full  and  speedy  attainment 
of  the  goals  of  the  Declaration;    (5)   called  for  the 
diversification  of  the  economy  and  concrete  programs 
of  assistance  and  economic  development;    (6)  requested 
the  United  States  to  consider  favorably  inviting 
visiting  missions  to  observe  conditions  in  the  terri- 
tories;   (7)  urged  the  United  States,  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  local  governments,   to  safeguard  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  territories  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  natural  resources;    (8)   requested  the 
United  States  to  continue  enlisting  the  assistance 
of  UN  specialized  agencies  and  organizations  in  ac- 
celerating progress  in  all  sectors  of  the  life  of 
the  territories;   and  (9)   requested  the  Committee  of 
24  to  continue  seeking  the  best  ways  to  implement 
the  Colonialism  Declaration  with  respect  to  the  ter- 
ritories and  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  next  session. 

While  participating  in  the  consensus  approval 
of  the  draft  resolutions,   the  United  States  stated 
its  concern  that  they  did  not  refer  to  political 
status  alternatives  other  than  independence,  which 
was  only  one  possible  outcome  of  an  act  of  self- 
determination,   and  emphasized  that  the  question  of 


4./  Resolution  31/55. 


b_l  Resolution  31/57. 
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visiting  missions  was  to  be  resolved  on  a  voluntary 
basis  and  was  fully  at  the  discretion  of  the  admin- 
istering authority. 

The  resolution  on  Guam  was  similar  to  those  on 
American  Samoa  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  that 
it  contained  a  preambular  paragraph  "deploring  the 
policy  of  the  administering  power  in  continuing  to 
maintain  military  installations  on  Guam,   in  contra- 
vention of  the  relevant  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly,"  and  an  operative  paragraph  in  which  the 
General  Assembly  "strongly  deprecates  the  establish- 
ment of  military  installations  on  Guam  as  being  in- 
compatible with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  resolution 
1514  (XV)." 

The  resolution  was  approved  in  committee  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  60  to  21   (U.S.),  with  42  absten- 
tions, and  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  61  to  22   (U.S.),  with  42  absten- 
tions.^/  Ambassador  Scranton  said  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  did  not  recognize  the 
right  of  the  Committee  of  24  to  question  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  military  bases  on  Guam  and  found  it  in- 
appropriate that  it  should  express  concern  over  the 
maintenance  of  the  bases.     Even  more  inappropriate 
was  the  Fourth  Committee's  resolution  which  went 
beyond  the  language  of  the  Committee  of  24  by  de- 
ploring and  deprecating  the  bases,  which  were  an 
important  element  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  contributed  to  the  security  of  the  Pacific 
region,  and  were  consistent  with  the  UN  Charter. 
Ambassador  Scranton  also  expressed  U.S.  opposition 
to  another  preambular  paragraph  of  the  resolution 
which  said  that  there  was  a  need  to  "accelerate" 
progress  toward  full  implementation  of  the  Colonial- 
ism Declaration  since  that  implied  that  the  rate  of 
progress  was  unsatisfactory.     Finally,  he  reaffirmed 
that  independence  was  only  one  possible  outcome  of 
an  act  of  self-determination. 

In  reaffirming  the  U.S.  position  before  the 
vote  in  plenary.  Senator  Howard  H.   Baker,  Jr.,  re- 
called that  Guam  was  a  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  Guam  were  American  citi- 
zens.    Under  the  UN  Charter  and  international  law, 
the  United  States  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  de- 
fend its  territory  and  establish  such  bases  there  as 
were  necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  collective  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies. 


6^/  Resolution  31/58. 
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NAMIBIA 


The  question  of  Namibia     (or  South-West  Africa) 
has  been  on  the  agenda  of  every  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  since  1946,  when  it  arose  at  the 
second  part  of  the  first  session.     At  its  21st  ses- 
sion,  in  1966,   the  Assembly  terminated  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  the  territory.     At  its  fifth  special 
session,   in  the  spring  of  1967,   it  established  a  UN 
Council  U  to  administer  the  territory  until  indepen- 
dence and  created  a  UN  Commissioner  8/  to  whom  the 
Council  could  entrust  such  executive  and  administra- 
tive tasks  as  it  deemed  necessary.     The  Assembly 
also  established,   in  1971,   a  UN  Fund  for  Namibia  to 
put  into  effect  a  comprehensive  program  of  assist- 
ance to  Namibians.     The  Fund,   in  turn,  established 
a  UN  Institute  for  Namibia  in  Lusaka,   Zambia  which 
was  formally  inaugurated  on  August  26,  1976. 

In  addition,   the  Security  Council  has  consid- 
ered the  situation  in  Namibia  and  has  adopted  reso- 
lutions on  the  territory  every  year  since  1968. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Following  the  June  21,   1971,   opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  that  concluded  that 
South  Africa's  continued  occupation  of  Namibia  was 
illegal  and  that  it  was  bound  to  withdraw,  the 
Council  met  on  the  average  of  twice  a  year  to  con- 
sider steps  to  bring  the  territory  to  independence. 
In  June  1975  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  and 
France  had  joined  in  vetoing  a  draft  resolution 
which  would  have  found  that  the  situation  in  Namibia 
constituted  a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  under  Article  39   (Chapter  VII)   of  the  UN 


Ij  Members  of  the  UN  Council  for  Namibia  in  1976  were 
Algeria,  Australia,  Bangladesh,  Botswana,  Burundi,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Egypt,  Finland,  Guyana,  Haiti,  India,  Indo- 
nesia, Liberia,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Poland,  Romania, 
Senegal,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  Yugoslavia,  and  Zambia. 

8^/  In  1976  the  UN  Commissioner  for  Namibia  was  Sean 
MacBride  (Ireland).     On  Dec.   22  the  31st  General  Assembly- 
approved  without  objection  the  Secretary  General's  appoint- 
ment of  Martti  Ahtisaari  (Finland)  as  Commissioner  for  a 
1-year  term  beginning  Jan.   1,  1977. 
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Charter  and  would  have  imposed  a  mandatory  arms  em- 
bargo against  South  Africa.     In  September  1975  South 
Africa  convened  an  ethnically  based  conference  in 
Namibia  to  discuss  the  constitutional  future  of  the 
territory.     The  conference  was  condemned  by  most  of 
the  international  community  because  Namibian  politi- 
cal groups,  particularly  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization   (SWAPO) - -which  the  UN  General 
Assembly  had  recognized  as  the  sole  legitimate  rep- 
resentative of  the  Namibian  people--were  not  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  conference. 

The  Security  Council  held  two  series  of  meet- 
ings on  Namibia  during  1976, 

January  Debate 

The  Council  met  six  times  between  January  27 
and  30.     Speaking  on  January  29,  Ambassador  Moynihan 
said  that  the  U.S.   Government  could  not  regard  the 
constitutional  conference  convened  in  Windhoek  (the 
capital  of  Namibia)   the  previous  September  to  be  a 
definitive  exercise  of  self-determination  because 
significant  political  groups  were  not  permitted  to 
participate.     Ambassador  Moynihan  called  on  South 
Africa  to  announce  a  straightforward  plan  by  which 
all  Namibians  would  be  allowed  to  make  a  free  choice 
for  their  political  future.     He  called  for  a  single 
electoral  process,  with  careful  UN  supervision,  to 
allow  the  people  of  Namibia  to  decide  on  their  coun- 
try's  future  constitutional  structure. 

On  January  30  the  Council  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution9./sponsored  by  Benin,   Guyana,  Libya, 
Pakistan,  Panama,   Romania,   Sweden,   and  Tanzania.  The 
resolution  did  not  mention  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter. 
Instead,   in  its  most  important  paragraphs  it   (1)  con- 
demned South  Africa's  continued  illegal  occupation 
of  Namibia;    (2)   condemned  South  Africa's  military 
buildup  in  the  territory  and  any  utilization  of  the 
territory  as  a  base  for  attacks  on  neighboring  coun- 
tries;  and,  most  importantly,    (3)   demanded  that  South 
Africa  agree  that  free  elections  under  UN  supervision 
and  control  be  held  for  the  whole  of  Namibia  as  one 
political  entity  with  the  date,   timetable,   and  mo- 
dalities to  be  worked  out  by  the  Security  Council. 

In  an  explanation  of  vote  Ambassador  Moynihan 
expressed  support  for  the  resolution  but  emphasized 
that  this  support  was  only  in  the  context  of  Namibia 
and  declared,  "Had  we  been  discussing  Angola,  as 
some  of  our  distinguished  colleagues  have  sought  to 
do  in  spite  of  your  discouragement,   it  would  have 


9^/  Resolution  385  (1976). 
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been  incumbent  upon  this  Council  to  examine  all 
foreign  intervention,   including  the  non-African 
forces  which  are  currently  fighting  there."  (The 
Council  had  heard  a  number  of  statements  related  to 
South  African  involvement  in  the  ongoing  Angolan 
civil  war,  despite  the  request  of  the  Council  Presi- 
dent  (Tanzania)   to  refrain  from  drawing  that  subject 
into  the  debate.    (For  the  Council's  subsequent  con- 
sideration of  South  African  intervention  in  Angola 
see  Part  I,  p.  49.) 


August -October  Debate 

The  resolution  adopted  on  January  30  had  speci- 
fied that  the  Security  Council  should  meet  again  by 
August  31  to  review  South  Africa's  compliance  with 
its  terms.     The  Council,   therefore,  convened  on 
August  31  but  adjourned  after  a  single  meeting  be- 
cause of  the  consultations  that  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  had  undertaken  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
Namibian  problem.     Following  his  visit  to  Africa  in 
the  spring,   1Q_/ the  Secretary  had  met  with  the 
parties  to  both  the  Rhodesian  and  Namibian  conflicts 
In  order  that  his  initiative  might  have  the  best 
chance  for  success,   the  Council  decided  informally 
to  adjourn  this  debate  sine  die . 

As  part  of  his  consultations,  the  Secretary 
met  in  New  York  on  September  30  with  Sam  Nujoma, 
the  President  of  SWAPO.     At  about  the  same  time  the 
Council  began  meeting  again  at  the  request  of  the 
African  group  of  states.     After  eight  meetings  be- 
tween September  28  and  October  19  had  been  devoted 
to  further  debate  on  the  situation  in  Namibia,  a 
draft  resolution  sponsored  by  Benin,  Guyana,  Libya, 
Pakistan,   Panama,  Romania,  and  Tanzania  was  brought 
to  a  vote. 

The  lengthy  draft  resolution,   among  other  pro- 
visions, declared  that  the  situation  in  Namibia 
constituted  a  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security  under  Chapter  VII  of  the  Charter  and  called 
for  a  mandatory  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa 
for  its  failure  to  withdraw  from  the  territory  in 
compliance  with  UN  resolutions.     On  October  19  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,   and  France  joined  in 
a  triple  veto  of  the  draft  resolution.     The  U.S.S.R. 
Sweden,   and  China  joined  the  seven  cosponsors  in 
voting  for  the  draft;  Japan  and  Italy  abstained. 


10/  Between  Apr.   23  and  May  7  the  Secretary  visited  the 
United  Kingdom,  Kenya,  Tanzania,  Zambia,  Zaire,  Liberia, 
Senegal,  and  France.     While  in  Kenya  he  addressed  UNCTAD  IV 
(see  p.    137  )  • 
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In  an  explanation  of  vote  Ambassador  Scranton 
said  that  the  United  States  believed  that  it  served 
no  useful  purpose  for  the  Security  Council  to  take 
new  initiatives  at  a  time  when  negotiations  on 
Namibia  continued  and  when  substantial  progress  had 
been  made  to  reach  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Namibian  problem.     He  assured  the  Council  that  the 
United  States  had  made  clear  to  South  Africa  the 
urgent  need  for  unqualified  independence  for  Namibia, 
and  he  reiterated  the  continuing  U.S.  enforcement 
of  its  voluntary  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

On  September  24  the  General  Assembly,  on  the 
recommendation  of  its  General  Committee,  decided 
once  again  to  allocate  the  question  of  Namibia  to 
its  Fourth  Committee,  which  considered  the  item 
at  15  meetings  between  November  22  and  December  10. 
Eighty-two  states  took  part  in  the  general  debate 
on  the  question.     In  addition,   a  representative  of 
SWAPO,  Theo-Ben  Gurirab,  participated  as  an  observer 
and  made  two  statements. 

On  December  7,  eight  draft  resolutions  related 
to  various  aspects  of  the  question  of  Namibia  were 
introduced,   seven  by  Mauritius,  chairman  of  the  OAU 
and  of  the  African  group  at  the  United  Nations  dur- 
ing December,   and  one  by  Finland.     The  Fourth  Com- 
mittee approved  all  eight  on  December  10  and  the 
General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  adopted  them, 
on  December  20.     All  the  votes  were  recorded.  The 
U.S.   Representative  in  the  Fourth  Committee,  Stephen 
Hess,   explained  the  U.S.  position  on  the  resolutions 
after  their  approval. 

The  first  resolution,  entitled  "Situation  in 
Namibia  resulting  from  the  illegal  occupation  of 
the  Territory  by  South  Africa,"  was  a  lengthy  draft 
eventually  sponsored  by  51  states.     Its  major  pro- 
visions  (1)   reaffirmed  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
people  of  Namibia  to  self-determination,  freedom, 
and  independence;    (2)   recognized  SWAPO  as  "the  sole 
and  authentic  representative  of  the  Namibian  people" 
(3)   supported  the  armed  struggle  of  the  Namibian 
people,   led  by  SWAPO,   to  achieve  self-determination, 
freedom,  and  independence  in  a  united  Namibia;  (4) 
appealed  to  all  UN  members  to  grant  all  necessary 
support  and  assistance  to  SWAPO  in  its  struggle  to 
achieve  independence  and  national  unity  for  Namibia; 
(5)   decided  to  finance  the  office  of  SWAPO  in  New 
York  to  ensure  the  due  and  proper  representation  of 
the  people  of  Namibia  through  SWAPO  at  the  United 
Nations;    (6)   strongly  condemned  South  Africa  for  its 
refusal  to  withdraw  from  Namibia;    (7)   strongly  con- 
demned South  Africa  for  its  military  buildup  in 
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Namibia,   aggression  against  independent  African 
states,   and  the  forceful  removal  of  Namibians  from 
that  country's  northern  border  for  military  pur- 
poses;   (8)   strongly  condemned  South  Africa  for  or- 
ganizing the  so-called  constitutional  talks  at 
Windhoek,  which  seek  to  perpetuate  apartheid,  colo- 
nial repression,   and  exploitation  by  misrepresenting 
the  genuine  aspirations  of  the  Namibian  people;  (9) 
urgently  called  upon  the  international  community  to 
refrain  from  recognizing  or  cooperating  with  any 
authority  which  the  illegal  occupation  regime  might 
install  in  Namibia;    (10)   decided  that  any  indepen- 
dence talks  regarding  Namibia  must  be  between  the 
representatives  of  South  Africa  and  SWAPO ,  under  UN 
auspices,   for  the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  the 
transfer  of  power  to  the  people  of  Namibia;  [11} 
demanded  that  South  Africa  release  all  Namibian 
political  prisoners;    (12)  declared  that  it  was  im- 
perative for  free  elections  under  UN  supervision 
and  control  to  be  held  urgently;    (13)  reiterated 
that  the  situation  in  Namibia  constituted  a  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security;    (14)  urged  the 
Security  Council  to  impose  a  mandatory  arms  embargo 
against  South  Africa;   and   (15)   requested  all  states 
to  cease  and  prevent  any  supply  of,  or  activities 
supporting  the  supply  of,  military  information  or 
equipment  to  South  Africa. 

The  Fourth  Committee  approved  the  resolution  by 
a  vote  of  108  to  6   (U.S.)>  with  12  abstentions,  and 
the  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  107  to  6  (U.S.)> 
with  12  abstentions.   _/  There  were  a  number  of 
paragraphs  in  the  resolution  that  the  United  States 
could  not  support.     The  U.S.   Representative  re- 
iterated the  U.S.   commitment  to  a  peaceful,  nego- 
tiated solution  to  the  Namibian  problem  and  said 
that  the  United  States  could  not  endorse  armed 
struggle  as  a  solution.     Nor  could  it  support  the 
paragraphs  describing  the  Namibian  situation  as  con- 
stituting a  threat  to  international  peace  and  secur- 
ity and  calling  on  the  Security  Council  to  impose  a 
mandatory  arms  embargo  against  South  Africa.  In 
addition,   the  United  States  did  not  regard  any  one 
political  group  as  the  "sole"  authentic  representa- 
tive of  the  Namibian  people. 

The  second  draft  resolution,  eventually  spon- 
sored by  51  states,   concerned  the  program  of  work 
of  the  UN  Council  for  Namibia.     The  resolution  ap- 
proved the  report  of  the  UN  Council  for  Namibia  and 
decided  that  the  Council,   among  other  functions  and 
responsibilities,   should  continue,  as  an  organ  of 
the  United  Nations,   to  represent  Namibia  in  all 
intergovernmental  and  nongovernmental  bodies  to 


11/  Resolution  31/1A6. 
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ensure  its  rights  and  interests  are  protected  and, 
as  administering  authority  for  Namibia,   to  formu- 
late and  propose  projects  and  programs  of  assistance 
to  Namibians. 

The  Fourth  Committee  approved  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  123  to  0,  with  4  abstentions  (U.S.), 
and  the  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  119  to  0, 
with  4  abstentions   (U.S.).i±-/  The  U.S.  abstention 
was  consistent  with  past  votes  on  similar  resolu- 
tions.    The  United  States  had  reservations  about 
the  implications  of  the  resolution  and  the  practi- 
cal authority  of  the  Council;   in  addition,   it  could 
not  support  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
for  Namibia  report. 

The  third  draft  resolution,   eventually  spon- 
sored by  53  states,  was  entitled  "Intensification 
and  coordination  of  UN  action  in  support  of  Namibia." 
Strongly  condemning  the  continuing  support  of  the 
illegal  South  African  administration  by  foreign 
economic,   financial,  and  other  interests,   the  reso- 
lution (_1)   called  upon  those  states  which  had  not 
yet  done  so  to  comply  with  UN  resolutions  concern- 
ing Namibia  and  the  1971  advisory  opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice;    (2)  urged  states 
to  break  off  economic  relations  with  South  Africa 
that  concern  Namibia  and  to  take  measures  to  compel 
South  Africa  to  withdraw  from  Namibia;    (3)  requested 
member  states  to  take  measures  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  Decree  No.   1  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Natural  Resources  of  Namibia,  enacted  by  the  Coun- 
cil for  Namibia  in  1974,  and  such  other  measures 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  natural  resources  in 
Namibia;    (4)   authorized  the  Council  for  Namibia  to 
seek  information  regarding  the  exploitation  of 
Namibian  uranium;    (5)   authorized  the  Council  for 
Namibia  to  notify  governments  and  foreign  corpora- 
tions operating  in  Namibia  of  the  illegality  of 
such  operations;  and   (6)   called  upon  all  states  to 
terminate  their  consular  representation  in  Namibia. 

The  Fourth  Committee  approved  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  120  to  0,  with  7  abstentions  (U.S.), 
and  the  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  118  to  0, 
with  7  abstentions   (U.S.). 11/   The  United  States 
abstained  because  it  could  not  accept  blanket  con- 
demnation of  economic  relations  with  South  Africa, 
which  would  affect  business  interests  established 
in  Namibia  before  South  Africa's  mandate  was  re- 
voked.    The  United  States  also  expressed  reserva- 
tions about  the  propriety  of  requiring  member  states 


12/  Resolution  31/147. 
13/  Resolution  31/148. 
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to  enforce  the  provisions  of  Decree  No.  1. 

The  fourth  resolution,  entitled  "Action  by 
intergovernmental  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
with  respect  to  Namibia"  and  sponsored  by  53  states, 
inter  alia  (1)   requested  all  UN  agencies  and  organi- 
zations,  in  consultation  with  the  Council  for 
Namibia,   to  prepare  assistance  programs  for  the 
Namibian  people  and  SWAPO;    (2)  requested  all  UN 
organizations  to  consider  granting  full  membership 
to  the  Council  for  Namibia  so  it  might  participate 
as  the  administering  authority  for  Namibia  in  those 
organizations;    (3)  requested  all  intergovernmental 
and  nongovernmental  organizations,  bodies,  and  con- 
ferences to  ensure  the  protection  of  Namibian  rights 
and  interests  and  to  invite  the  Council  for  Namibia 
to  participate  whenever  such  rights  and  interests 
are  involved. 

The  Fourth  Committee  approved  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  118  to  0,  with  7  abstentions  (U.S.), 
and  the  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  120  to  0, 
with  7  abstentions   (U.S.). 11/  The  United  States 
abstained  because  it  could  not  support  the  para- 
graph calling  for  assistance  by  the  specialized 
agencies  to  a  liberation  movement.      (For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  the  U.S.  position  on  this  issue  see 
p.    344  .) 

The  fifth  resolution,  eventually  sponsored  by 
54  states,   concerned  "Dissemination  of  information 
on  Namibia."     Stressing  the  need  to  arouse  world 
public  opinion  to  assist  Namibia,   the  resolution 
in  its  main  paragraphs   (1)     requested  the  Council 
for  Namibia  to  send  a  mission  to  the  headquarters 
of  specialized  agencies  and  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations to  discuss  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  assistance  to  Namibians;    (2)  requested  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  direct  the  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation of  the  UN  Secretariat,   in  cooperation  with 
the  Council  for  Namibia,   to  promote  and  continue 
publicity  through  all  media  on  the  Council,  SWAPO, 
and  the  struggle  for  independence  in  Namibia  in 
order  to  mobilize  public  support  for  Namibia;  (3) 
decided  to  observe  the  week  of  October  27  as  a  week 
of  solidarity  with  the  people  of  Namibia  and  SWAPO; 
and   (4)   requested  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
UN  map  of  Namibia  reflecting  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  Territory  of  Namibia. 

The  Fourth  Committee  approved  the  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  124  to  0,  with  4  abstentions  (U.S.), 
and  the  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of  123  to  0, 


14/  Resolution  31/149. 
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with  4  abstentions   (U.S.). 15./  The  United  States 
abstained  because,  among  other  things,   it  opposed 
the  excessive  expenditure  of  UN  funds  which  would 
be  required  for  the  publicity  campaign  recommended 
by  the  resolution. 

The  sixth  resolution,  sponsored  by  53  states, 
was  on  the  UN  Fund  for  Namibia.     Among  other  pro- 
visions,  it   (1)   approved  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  of  the  Council  for  Namibia 
on  the  activities  of  the  Fund  for  Namibia;    (2)  de- 
cided to  allocate  to  the  Fund  $300,000  from  the 
regular  UN  budget  for  1977;    (3)   appealed  for  gener- 
ous voluntary  contributions  to  the  Fund  from  govern 
mental,   intergovernmental,  and  nongovernmental  en- 
tities;   (4)   requested  the  UN  specialized  agencies 
and  other  organizations  to  give  priority  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  for  material  assistance  to  the 
Namibian  people,  and  to  assist  the  UN  Institute  for 
Namibia  in  all  possible  ways,   including  the  provi- 
sion of  specialists,   lecturers,   and  researchers. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection 
by  both  the  Committee  and  the  Assembly. lA/  The 
United  States  supported  the  resolution,  but  reaf- 
firmed its  view  that  UN  voluntary  funds  should  be 
maintained  by  voluntary  contributions  and  not  by 
disbursements  from  the  regular  budget. 

The  seventh  resolution,  eventually  sponsored 
by  51  states,  concerned  "Observer  status  for  SWAPO . 
Recognizing  the  "crucial  phase"  reached  in  the 
struggle  of  the  Namibian  people  and  the  added  de- 
mands placed  upon  their  liberation  movement,  the 
resolution  invited  SWAPO  to  participate  as  as  obser 
ver  in  the  sessions  and  work  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, all  international  conferences  convened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  all  inter 
national  conferences  convened  under  the  auspices  of 
other  organs  of  the  United  Nations.     It  then  re- 
quested the  Secretary  General  to  take  steps  to  im- 
plement the  resolution  and  to  grant  all  the  facili- 
ties required. 

The  resolution  was  approved  in  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  114  to  0,  with  13  abstentions 
(U.S.),  and  adopted  by  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
113  to  0,  with  13  abstentions   (U.S.). 11/  The  United 
States  abstained  because,  although  it  viewed  SWAPO 


15/  Resolution  31/150. 
16/  Resolution  31/151. 
17/  Resolution  31/152. 
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as  an  important  element  of  any  future  state  of 
Namibia,   it  did  not  consider  SWAPO  to  be  the  sole 
legitimate  representative  of  all  the  Namibian  people. 
The  U.S.   Representative  objected  that  the  resolution 
"would  seem  to  preclude  any  role  for  any  other 
Namibians  at  the  United  Nations,"  and  that  it  did 
not  advance  the  prospects  for  negotiations. 

The  final  resolution,   introduced  by  Finland  and 
sponsored  by  28  states,  presented  a  "Nationhood  Pro- 
gram" that,  after  reaffirming  the  UN  determination 
to  fulfill  the  responsibility  it  had  assumed  for 
the  people  and  Territory  of  Namibia,   decided  to 
launch,   in  support  of  the  nationhood  of  Namibia,  a 
comprehensive  assistance  program  within  the  UN  sys- 
tem,  covering  both  the  present  struggle  for  and  the 
initial  years  of  independence  in  Namibia.     The  Pro- 
gram would  include  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  a  comprehensive  and  sustained  plan  for  assistance 
by  UN  organizations.     The  resolution  called  upon  the 
Council  for  Namibia  to  elaborate,   in  cooperation 
with  SWAPO,   the  guidelines  for  the  program  and  to 
direct  and  coordinate  its  implementation;  invited 
all  states  to  support  measures  for  assistance  to 
Namibians  and  to  contribute  to  the  UN  Fund  for 
Namibia  and  the  UN  Institute  for  Namibia;  and  called 
upon  all  UN  organizations  to  participate  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  the  Nationhood  Pro- 
gram. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection 
by  both  the  Fourth  Committee  and  the  Assembly . l^/ 
The  United  States  joined  in  the  consensus  because 
it  endorsed  efforts  to  prepare  the  people  of  Namibia 
for  independence,  but  explained  that  this  did  not 
change  its  position  on  the  status  of  SWAPO. 

The  U.S.   Representative,   after  explaining  his 
votes  on  the  various  Namibian  resolutions  in  the 
Fourth  Committee,  pointed  out  that,  despite  its  dis- 
agreement with  a  number  of  points  in  the  resolutions, 
the  United  States  remained  steadfast  in  its  policy 
of  seeking  to  promote  a  conference  of  the  parties 
involved  in  the  Namibian  problem,  under  UN  auspices, 
with  a  view  to  achieving  early  independence.  He 
stated  the  continued  U.S.   support  for  the  Security 
Council  resolution  385   [see  above,  p.    317)  concern- 
ing the  future  of  the  territory.     He  reiterated 
statements  by  Ambassador  Scranton  and  Secretary 
Kissinger  pledging  support  for  majority  rule  and 
independence  in  Namibia,   so  that,   in  Secretary 
Kissinger's  words,   "It  may   .    .    .   be  a  proud  achieve- 
ment of  this  organization  and  a  symbol  of  inter- 
national cooperation."     The  U.S.   votes  on  the 
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resolutions,  Mr.  Hess  explained,  reflected  the  U.S. 
view  that  they  did  not  positively  contribute  to  thi 
goal. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


The  question  of  Southern  Rhodesia  has  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  consideration  by  both  the 
Security  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  since  the 
white  minority  led  by  Ian  Smith  unilaterally  de- 
clared independence  from  the  British  in  1965.  In 
1976  the  question  took  on  new  and  added  importance 
because  of  intensive  consultations  by  Secretary 
Kissinger  with  leaders  of  South  Africa,   the  front- 
line states  of  southern  Africa,  and  with  Ian  Smith 
himself.     The  Secretary's  consultations  led  to  the 
announcement  on  September  24,   1976,  by  Ian  Smith 
of  the  Rhodesian  regime's  acceptance  of  a  plan 
worked  out  by  Secretary  Kissinger  which  would  lead 
to  black  majority  rule  in  the  territory.     The  imme- 
diate result  of  the  U.S.   initiative  was  the  con- 
vening of  a  conference  in  Geneva  between  the  Smith 
regime  and  the  four  prominent  nationalist  groups. 
The  conference  was  chaired  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  the  person  of  the  U.K.   Permanent  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations,   Ivor  Richard.     At  year's 
end  the  conference  was  embroiled  in  a  discussion 
over  the  form  of  the  transition  government. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 

On  two  occasions  earlier  in  the  year  the  Secur 
ity  Council  considered  items  related  to  Rhodesia. 


Offset  Assistance  to  Mozambique 

On  March  17  the  Council  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution!^/ which  appealed  to  all  states  and  to 
the  UN  system  to  provide  immediate  assistance  to 
Mozambique  to  help  it  offset  the  financial  losses 
it  would  incur  as  a  result  of  its  full  enforcement 
of  UN  sanctions  against  Southern  Rhodesia.  The 
Council  on  this  occasion  acted  as  a  result  of  a  re- 
quest from  Mozambique  following  the  announcement  on 
March  3  by  Mozambican  President  Samora  Machel  that 
his  nation  would  immediately  close  its  borders  with 
Rhodesia.     The  closure  of  the  crucial  rail  link 
between  Rhodesia  and  the  Mozambique  port  city  of 
Beira  blocked  one  of  landlocked  Rhodesia's  main 
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routes  of  access  to  the  sea.     The  economic  losses 
to  Mozambique  o£  rail  fees  and  export  duties  was 
later  estimated  to  be  $49  million  annually. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Council  on  March  17, 
Ambassador  Bennett  said  that  the  United  States  was 
pleased  to  join  other  delegations  in  commending 
Mozambique  for  its  actions  and  appealing  for  aid. 
He  stated  that  the  United  States  would  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  assistance  to  Mozambique  in 
offsetting  the  heavy  financial  burdens  it  would 
incur.      (Later  in  the  year  the  United  States  gave 
Mozambique  $12.5  million  in  grant  assistance  and 
food  supplies.)     Ambassador  Bennett  emphasized  the 
total  dedication  of  the  United  States  to  majority 
rule  and  opposition  to  the  Smith  regime. 

The  Security  Council's  appeal  was  subsequently 
endorsed  without  vote  by  ECOSOC  on  May  11  and  Au- 
gust and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  1. — ' 


Expansion  of  Sanctions 

On  April  6  the  Security  Council  considered 
the  1975  report  of  its  Sanctions  Committee.—^/  In 
that  report  the  Committee  recommended  expanding 
the  program  of  economic  sanctions  to  include  the 
areas  of  insurance,   trade  names,   and  franchises 
within  the  scope  of  mandatory  sanctions.     The  Coun- 
cil unanimously  adopted  a  resolution—/ which  decided 
that  all  states  should  take  measures  to  insure  com- 
pliance by  their  nationals  and  persons  within  their 
territory  with  the  sanctions  in  the  areas  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee. 

The  United  States  joined  the  14  other  Council 
members  in  cosponsoring  the  resolution.     In  a  state- 
ment after  the  vote  Ambassador  Scranton  reiterated 
U.S.   support  for  majority  rule  and  quoted  a  state- 
ment from  President  Ford  that  the  United  States 
was  "totally  dedicated  to  seeing  to  it  that  the 
majority  becomes  the  ruling  power  in  Rhodesia." 


20/  Resolution  1987 (LX)  and  2020(LXI). 

r 

111  Resolution  31/43. 

22/  The  Sanctions  Committee,  which  has  the  same  com- 
position as  the  Security  Council,  was  established  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  May  29,  1968,  by  the  same  resolution  that  imposed  com- 
prehensive mandatory  economic  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia. 


23_/  Resolution  388  (1976). 
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Sanctions  Cominittee 

During  1976  the  Sanctions  Committee  met  20 
times,  generally  in  closed  session,  and  continued 
its  investigation  of  reports  of  violations  of  sanc- 
tions.    The  Committee  continued  its  consideration 
of  74  old  cases,  began  work  on  60  new  cases,  and 
closed  17  cases.     The  Committee  made  its  ninth 
regular  report  to  the  Security  Council,   in  which  it 
described  the  annual  work  of  the  Committee  and  the 
individual  cases  considered  by  it. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Against  the  background  of  Secretary  Kissinger's 
initiative,   the  General  Assembly  once  again  allo- 
cated its  agenda  item  on  Southern  Rhodesia  to  its 
Fourth  Committee.     To  avoid  jeopardizing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Geneva  conference,   the  Committee  de- 
ferred consideration  of  the  item  to  the  end  of  its 
session,  when  it  discussed  it  at  eight  meetings 
between  December  6  and  14,  with  51  states  taking 
part  in  the  debate. 

On  December  13  Benin  introduced  two  draft 
resolutions.     The  first,   sponsored  by  54  states, 
inter  alia  (1)  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Zimbabwe   [Southern  Rhodesia]   to  self-determina- 
tion,  freedom,   and  independence  and  the  legitimacy 
of  their  struggle  to  secure  those  rights;    (2)  re- 
affirmed the  principle  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
dependence before  majority  rule  in  the  territory 
and  that  any  settlement  must  be  worked  out  with  the 
full  participation  of  the  people;    (3)   strongly  con- 
demned the  illegal  racist  minority  regime  for  its 
repression,  wanton  killings  of  Africans,  and  acts 
of  aggression  against  neighboring  states;    (4)  called 
upon  the  United  Kingdom,  as  administering  power,  to 
take  all  effective  measures  to  enable  the  territory 
to  achieve  independence  in  accordance  with  the  as- 
pirations of  the  majority,   and  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  accord  any  of  the  powers  or  attributes 
of  sovereignty  to  the  illegal  regime;    (5)  demanded 
(a)   the  termination  of  executions  of  freedom  fight- 
ers by  the  illegal  Smith  regime;    (b)   the  uncondi- 
tional and  immediate  release  of  all  political  pris- 
oners and  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  on  politi- 
cal activity;    (c)   the  discontinuance  of  all  repres- 
sive measures;   and  (d)   the  cessation  of  foreign 
immigration  into  the  territory  and  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  mercenaries  therefrom;    (6)  called 
upon  all  states  to  prevent  advertisement  for  and 
recruitment  of  mercenaries  for  Southern  Rhodesia; 
[7)   requested  all  states  to  extend,   in  cooperation 
with  the  OAU,  to  the  people  of  the  territory  and 
their  national  liberation  movement  all  the  moral. 
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material,  political,   and  humanitarian  assistance 
necessary  in  their  struggle;  and  (8)   expressed  the 
hope  that  the  conference  at  Geneva  would  succeed  in 
establishing  the  conditions  for  early  independence 
on  the  basis  of  majority  rule. 

On  December  14  the  Fourth  Committee  approved 
the  draft  resolution  without  objection.     In  an  ex- 
planation after  the  vote,   the  U.S.  Representative, 
Richard  Petree,   said  that  the  United  States  "fully 
supports  the  Geneva  conference  as  the  best  means  to 
achieve  majority  rule  and  independence  in  Rhodesia," 
and  called  on  all  participants  in  the  conference  to 
increase  their  efforts  for  a  negotiated  settlement 
in  Rhodesia. 

The  second  draft  resolution,   sponsored  by  50 
states,   concerned  enforcing  the  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia.      In  its  preambular  paragraphs  it 
strongly  deplored  the  increasing  collaboration  of 
"certain  states"  with  the  illegal  racist  minority 
regime.      In  its  most  important  operative  paragraphs 
it   (1)   strongly  condemned  those  governments,  parti- 
cularly that  of  South  Africa,   that  continued  to 
collaborate  with  the  illegal  racist  minority  regime 
in  violation  of  UN  resolutions,   and  called  upon 
them  to  cease  such  collaboration;    (2)   condemned  all 
violations  of  the  sanctions;    (3J   condemned  the  con- 
tinued importation  of  chrome  and  nickel  from  South- 
ern Rhodesia  into  the  United  States  and  called  upon 
the  United  States  to  repeal  speedily  all  legislation 
permitting  such  importation;    (4J   called  upon  all 
governments  which  have  not  done  so   (a]   to  take 
stringent  measures  to  ensure  strict  compliance  with 
Security  Council  sanctions  and  to  prohibit  any  col- 
laboration with  the  illegal  regime;    [b)   to  take 
steps  to  prevent  or  discourage  emigration  to  South- 
ern Rhodesia;    (c)   to  discontinue  any  action  which 
might  confer  a  semblance  of  legitimacy  on  the  il- 
legal regime,   inter  al ia ,  by  forbidding  the  opera- 
tion and  activities  of  Air  Rhodesia,  the  Rhodesia 
National  Tourist  Board,   and  the  Rhodesian  Informa- 
tion Office;   and   (d)   to  invalidate  passports  and 
other  documents  for  travel  to  the  territory;  (5) 
highly  commended  Mozambique  for  closing  its  borders 
with  Southern  Rhodesia  and  imposing  total  sanctions 
against  the  Smith  regime,  considering  the  action 
an  important  contribution  in  support  of  the  libera- 
tion struggle  in  the  territory  and  toward  the  maxi- 
mum isolation  of  the  illegal  regime;   and  (6)  reit- 
erated its  conviction  that  the  scope  of  the  sanc- 
tions should  be  widened  to  include  all  the  measures 
envisaged  under  Article  41  of  the  Charter  (i.e., 
all  measures  except  use  of  armed  force) . 

On  December  14  the  Fourth  Committee  approved 
the  draft  resolution  by  a  recorded  vote  of  121  to  1 
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(U.S.)j  with  6  abstentions.     In  a  statement  after 
the  vote  Mr.   Petree  reminded  the  Committee  that  the 
United  States  supported  the  sanctions  and  had  been 
frank  and  open  in  those  circumstances  where  domes- 
tic legislation  had  prevented  it  from  implementing 
the  sanctions  fully.     He  pointed  out  that  it  was 
unlikely  that  U.S.   imports  accounted  for  more  than 
5%  of  total  Rhodesian  export  earnings.     This  posi- 
tion was  further  elaborated  by  Ambassador  Sherer  in 
the  plenary  Assembly  on  December  20,  when  he  pro- 
tested "the  arbitrary  and  unfair  singling  out  of 
the  United  States  for  condemnation- - a  singling  out 
which  resulted  from  U.S.   honesty  in  reporting  sanc- 
tions violations."     He  rejected  the  application  of 
a  double  standard  and  noted  the  present  efforts  by 
the  United  States  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion to  majority  rule  in  Rhodesia.     Finally,  he  ex- 
plained that  the  United  States  was  changing  its 
vote  to  an  abstention  in  order  to  emphasize  its 
strong  support  of  the  UN  sanctions  against  Rhodesia 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  both  resolutions 
on  December  20,   the  f irs 1 2_4/v^ithout  objection  and 
the  second_/by  a  recorded  vote  of  121  to  0,  with 
7  abstentions  (U.S.). 


TIMOR 


The  island  of  Timor  is  located  at  the  eastern 
tip  of  the  chain  of  islands  forming  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia.     The  western  portion  of  the  island  has 
been  a  part  of  Indonesia  since  the  country's  estab- 
lishment, while  the  eastern  part  belonged  to  Portu- 
gal for  several  centuries.     When  Portugal  decided 
in  1974  to  relinquish  control  over  its  colonial 
possessions,   several  political  parties  in  East 
Timor  engaged  in  open  conflict  for  control  over  the 
future  status  of  the  territory.     The  dispute  was 
presented  to  the  United  Nations  in  1975  for^consid- 
eration,  by  which  time  the  FRETILIN  party—  had 
emerged  as  the  principal  group  favoring  indepen- 
dence, while  other  Timorese  parties^/favored  union 
with  Indonesia.     On  November  28  FRETILIN  declared 
the  independence  of  the  territory  and  the  establish 
ment  of  the  "Democratic  Republic  of  East  Timor." 


24/  Resolution  31/154  A. 

Resolution  31/154  B. 

26/  Frente  Revolucionaria  de  Timor  Leste  Independente. 

27/  Associapao  Popular  Democratica  de  Timor  (APODETI) , 
Uniao  Democratica  Timorense  (UDT) ,  Klibur  Oan  Timor  Aswain 
(KOTA) ,  and  Partido  Trabalhista. 
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On  November  30  APODETI ,  UDT,   KOTA  and  the  Partido 
Trabalhista  also  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
territory  and  its  integration  with  Indonesia.  In 
December  1975  troops  from  Indonesia  entered  the 
territory  to  help  these  parties  in  their  fight 
against  FRETILIN,  and  on  December  17  the  pro-Indo- 
nesian parties  declared  the  establishment  of  a  "Pro- 
visional Government  of  East  Timor." 

Both  the  Security  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1976  considered  the  dispute  over  the 
future  status  of  this  former  Portuguese  territory. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 

In  a  resolution  adopted  on  December  22,  1975, 
the  Security  Council  had,   inter  alia ,  deplored  the 
intervention  of  Indonesian  armed  forces,  called  on 
all  states  to  support  the  territorial  integrity  of 
East  Timor  and  the  right  of  its  people  to  self- 
determination,   and  requested  the  Secretary  General 
to  send  a  special  representative  to  East  Timor  to 
assess  the  situation  in  order  to  ensure  implementa- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  Vittorio  Winspeare 
Guicciardi,  Director  General  of  the  UN  office  in 
Geneva,  headed  a  small  mission  to  East  Timor  in  late 
January  and  early  February  1976.     His  findings  were 
the  basis  for  the  Secretary  General's  March  12  re- 
port and  the  Security  Council's  further  considera- 
tion of  the  situation  from  April  12  to  22.  The 
special  representative  found  that,   following  re- 
peated unsuccessful  efforts  to  visit  all  the  dis- 
puted territories  and  extended  talks  with  leaders 
of  the  contending  factions,  he  could  only  recom- 
mend further  consultations  in  an  effort  to  find 
some  solution. 

On  April  22  the  Security  Council  adopted  a 
resolution,   sponsored  by  Guyana  and  Tanzania,  that 
in  its  most  important  paragraphs   (1)   called  upon 
the  Government  of  Indonesia  "to  withdraw  without 
further  delay  all  its  forces  from  the  territory," 
(2)   requested  the  Secretary  General  to  have  his 
special  representative  continue  the  assignment  en- 
trusted to  him,   and  (3)   further  requested  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  follow  the  implementation  of  the 
present  resolution  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil as  soon  as  possible.     The  vote  was  12  to  0, 
with  2  abstentions   (Japan,  U.S.),  and  Benin  not 
participating . 

Japan  had  proposed  an  amendment  that  would 
have  called  upon  Indonesia  to  withdraw  its  "remain- 
ing" forces  from  East  Timor,   thus  implicitly 
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acknowledging  Indonesia's  statement  during  the  Coun- 
cil's debate  that  it  was  in  the  process  of  with- 
drawing its  troops.     The  Council  failed  to  adopt 
this  amendment.     The  vote  was  8   (U.S.)   to  1  (Benin), 
with  5  abstentions,  and  China  not  participating, 
but  nine  affirmative  votes  are  required  for  adoption 

In  a  statement  after  the  vote  on  the  whole 
resolution.  Ambassador  Sherer  said: 

"The  United  States  voted  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  Japan  because  it  would 
have  made  explicit  that  the  Council  recognizes 
the  important  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Representative  of  Indonesia  that  some  forces 
have  been  and  are  being  withdrawn. 

".    .    .   In  light  of  the  decision  of  the 
Council  not  to  accept  the  constructive  Japanese 
proposal,  a  refusal  explicitly  to  note  steps 
to  comply  with  existing  resolutions,  we  do  not 
believe  that  a  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been 
encouraged.     So  far  as  the  mandate  of  the  Sec- 
retary General  is  concerned,  we  do  not  believe 
a  new  resolution  was  needed  in  order  to  keep 
that  mandate  in  being.    .    .  . 

"In  declining  to  vote  for  this  resolution 
because  we  do  not  see  any  essential  purpose 
served  by  it  in  its  present  form,  we  are  not 
wavering  in  our  support  of  the  right  of  the 
people  of  East  Timor  or  of  any  people  anywhere 
in  the  world  for  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination .  " 

On  June  22  the  Secretary  General  submitted  to 
the  Security  Council  the  second  report  of  his  spec- 
ial representative  who  concluded  that  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  situation  was  not  possible  as  he 
could  not  be  assured  access  to  those  parts  of  East 
Timor  that  he  had  been  unable  to  visit  during  his 
earlier  trip. 

The  Council  took  no  action  on  this  report. 


FURTHER  DEVELOPMENTS 

On  May  31,   1976,   the  People's  Assembly  of  East 
Timor,  constituted  by  the  Provisional  Government  of 
East  Timor,   formally  requested  the  Government  of 
Indonesia  to  integrate  the  territory  with  the  Repub- 
lic of  Indonesia.     During  the  summer,   steps  were 
taken  to  consummate  the  integration.     The  Indonesian 
Government  kept  the  United  Nations  informed  of  devel 
opments,   including  the  date  of  formal  integration 
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on  July  17,  but  all  the  concerned  UN  organs  declined 
official  invitations  to  witness  the  various  func- 
tions. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

As  in  earlier  years,   the  General  Assembly  at 
its  31st  session  allocated  the  Timor  issue  to  its 
Fourth  Committee  for  consideration.     By  October  28, 
Mozambique  had  informally  circulated  a  draft  reso- 
lution in  preparation  for  the  Committee's  debate, 
which  took  place  between  November  2  and  17.  Some 
23  states,  plus  a  spokesman  for  FRETILIN,  expressed 
views. 

On  November  10  the  Mozambique  draft  resolution, 
sponsored  by  eight  states,  was  circulated  formally. 
In  its  operative  paragraphs,   the  draft,   inter  alia , 
condemned  Indonesia's  refusal  to  comply  with  earlier 
General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  resolutions, 
rejected  the  claim  that  East  Timor  had  been  inte- 
grated into  Indonesia,   called  upon  Indonesia  to 
withdraw  all   its  forces  from  East  Timor,  requested 
the  Committee  of  24  to  send  a  mission  to  East  Timor, 
and  decided  to  include  the  item  in  the  agenda  of  the 
32nd  session  of  the  Assembly. 

The  cosponsors  withdrew  the  draft  on  November 
11,  saying  it  would  be  "substantially"  modified. 
The  revised  draft,   sponsored  by  10  states,  was  in- 
troduced on  November  15  by  Guinea-Bissau,  Tanzania, 
and  Benin.     Its  most  significant  change  was  to 
"strongly  deplore"  Indonesia's  actions  rather  than 
"condemn"  them  as  in  the  earlier  draft. 

The  Fourth  Committee  approved  the  draft  resolu- 
tion on  November  17  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  61  to  18 
(U.S.),  with  49  abstentions.     In  an  explanation 
after  the  vote,   the  U.S.   Representative,   Jay  K, 
Katzen,   said  that  the  United  States  voted  against 
the  draft  resolution  because  it  considered  the  reso- 
lution to  be  unrealistic  under  the  circumstances 
prevailing  in  East  Timor  and  therefore  not  con- 
structive. 

The  plenary  Assembly  subsequently  adopted  the 
resolution^,^/ on  December  1  by  a  recorded  vote  of 
68   (Portugal)   to  20   (Indonesia,  U.S.),  with  49 
abstentions . 


28/  Resolution  31/53. 
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OTHER  QUESTIONS 

OTHER  TERRITORIES 

Under  the  agenda  item  "Implementation  of  the  De- 
claration on  the  granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples,"  the  Fourth  Committee,   at  22 
meetings  between  October  26  and  November  25,  consid- 
ered and  approved  the  chapters  of  the  Committee  of 
24's  report  relating  to  specific  territories  not  cov- 
ered by  other  agenda  items    (i.e.,   Namibia  and  South- 
ern Rhodesia).    In  addition  to  the  resolutions  on  U.S. 
territories  and  Timor   (discussed  in  previous  sections 
of  this  report)   the  Committee  approved  resolutions 
on   (1)   Western  Sahara,    (2)   Solomon  Islands,    (3)  Gil- 
bert Islands,    (4)   Tokelau  Islands,    (5)   Falkland  Is- 
lands  (Malvinas) ,    (6)   Belize,    (7)   New  Hebrides,  (8) 
Bermuda,   Cayman  Islands,  Montserrat,   and  Turks  and 
Caicos   Islands,    (9)   British  Virgin  Islands,  (10) 
Brunei,  and  (11)   French  Somaliland,   and  adopted  con- 
sensus statements  on  St.  Helena,   Tuvalu,  Gibraltar, 
and  Cocos   (Keeling)    Islands.     It  decided  to  postpone 
until  the  next  General  Assembly  consideration  of 
Pitcairn,  Antigua,  Dominica,   St.  Kitts -Nevis -Anguilla, 
St.   Lucia,   and  St.  Vincent. 

Western  Sahara 

On  November  14,   1975,   Spain,   Morocco,  and 
Mauritania  had  signed  in  Madrid  an  agreement  by 
which  they  would  jointly  administer  the  territory 
of  Western  Sahara   (or  Spanish  Sahara)  until  Spain's 
withdrawal,  no  later  than  the  end  of  February  1976. 
Both  Morocco  and  Mauritania  had  long-standing 
claims  to  the  Sahara.     The  agreement  was  rejected 
by  Algeria,  which  did  not  exercise  a  direct  terri- 
torial claim  but  supported  the  claims  of  the 
POLISARIO  Front  ,-?^/a  liberation  movement,   to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  territory.     Given  this  lack 
of  agreement  among  the  concerned  and  interested 
states,   the  General  Assembly  on  December  10  had 
adopted  two  competing  resolutions.     The  first,  which 
made  no  mention  of  the  Madrid  Agreement,   called  on 
Spain  as  administering  power  to  take  immediately  the 
necessary  measures  to  enable  the  Saharans  to  exer- 
cise, under  UN  supervision,   their  right  to  self- 
determination  and  urged  the  parties  to  desist  from 
any  action  outside  the  decisions  of  the  General 
Assembly.     The  second  resolution  took  note  of  the 
Madrid  Agreement  and  requested  the  tripartite  in- 
terim administration  to  take  all  necessary  steps 


29/  Frente  Popular  para  la  Liberacic^n  de  Saguia  el  Hamra 
y  Rio  de  Oro. 
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to  ensure  that  all  the  Saharan  populations  were 
able  to  exercise  their  right  to  self-determination. 

In  1976  Moroccan  and  Mauritanian  forces  moved 
into  the  territory  as  the  Spanish  troops  gradually 
withdrew.     Clashes  between  the  armies  of  the  two 
states  and  the  Algerian-backed  POLISARIO  guerrillas 
continued  throughout  the  year.     On  February  26 
Spain  officially  terminated  its  presence  in  the  ter- 
ritory and  on  the  same  day  the  Jema'a  (Territorial 
Assembly)  held  a  special  session  at  El  Aaiun  and 
voted  unanimously  to  amalgamate  with  Morocco  and 
Mauritania.     Both  Spain  and  the  UN  Secretary  Gen- 
eral criticized  this  meeting  as  not  constituting 
sufficient  consultation  with  the  Saharan  people. 
(It  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the  Jema'a  took 
part  in  the  vote,  although  the  exact  number  of  rep- 
resentatives there  was  subject  to  conflicting  state- 
ments by  Morocco  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Algeria  and 
the  POLISARIO  on  the  other.)     Later  in  February  the 
POLISARIO  declared  the  independence  of  the  territory 
as  the  Saharan  Arab  Democratic  Republic.  Algeria 
recognized  it  on  March  6  and  on  March  7  Morocco  and 
Mauritania  broke  off  relations  with  Algeria. 

During  1976  the  Arab  League  and  a  number  of 
Arab  and  African  states  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
mediate  the  Sahara  dispute.     The  13th  Summit  Meeting 
of  the  OAU,   held  at  Port  Louis,  Mauritius,  July  2-5, 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  deciding  "to  hold  a 
special  session  at  the  level  of  heads  of  state  and 
government  with  the  participation  of  the  people  of 
the  Western  Sahara  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  just 
and  lasting  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Western 
Sahara."     In  August  the  Fifth  Conference  of  Heads  of 
State  or  Government  of  Non-Aligned  Countries  took 
note  of  the  OAU  decision  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  just  and  durable  solution. 

On  November  12,   the  Fourth  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  approved  without  objection  a  draft 
resolution  proposed  by  the  Chairman  that  took  note 
of  the  decision  taken  by  the  OAU,  decided  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  question  until  the  next 
General  Assembly,  and  requested  the  OAU  to  inform 
the  United  Nations  of  the  progress  achieved  in  im- 
plementing the  OAU  decisions  concerning  Western 
Sahara.     The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution 
without  objection  on  December  1 . 
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Solomon  Islands 

A  draft  resolution  on  the  Solomon  Islands, 
which  are  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  east  of  New 
Guinea,  was  introduced  on  November  11  by  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  ultimately  sponsored  by  20  states.  It 
approved  the  relevant  chapter  of  the  Committee  of 
24  report;  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people  of 
the  Solomon  Islands  to  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence; requested  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue 
assisting  the  people  toward  the  achievement  of  in- 
dependence and  to  continue  its  efforts  to  diversify 
the  local  economy;   and  invited  the  UN  specialized 
agencies  and  other  UN  institutions  to  work  out  con- 
crete assistance  programs  with  a  view  to  helping 
the  local  people  consolidate  their  national  indepen- 
dence . 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection 
by  the  Committee  on  November  15  and  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  December  l.zjJ 


Gilbert  Islands 

A  draft  resolution  on  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
which  are  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean  just  south 
of  the  Marshall  Islands  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  was  introduced  by  Sierra  Leone 
on  November  11  and  finally  sponsored  by  23  states. 
It  approved  the  relevant  chapter  of  the  Committee 
of  24  report;  reaffirmed  the  inalienable  right  of 
the  people  of  the  Gilbert  Islands  to  self-determina- 
tion and  independence;  requested  the  United  Kingdom 
to  expedite  the  process  of  decolonization;  requested 
that  steps  be  taken  to  diversify  the  economy  and 
that  the  United  Kingdom  continue  to  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  the  UN  specialized  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions in  developing  and  strengthening  the  local 
economy;   and  requested  the  Committee  of  24  to  con- 
tinue seeking  ways  to  implement  the  UN  Colonialism 
Declaration,   including  the  possibility  of  another 
visiting  mission  to  the  territory. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection 
by  the  Committee  on  November  15  and  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  1 


31/  Resolution  31/46. 
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Tokelau 

On  November  12  Iran  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion,  finally  sponsored  by  23  states,   on  the  Tokelau 
Islands,  which  are  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  north 
of  Samoa.     The  resolution,   inter  alia,   approved  the 
relevant  chapter  of  the  Committee  of  24  report;  re- 
affirmed the  right  of  the  people  to  self-determina- 
tion;  commended  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  1976  visiting 
mission;   decided  that  henceforth  the  territory  would 
be  known  as  "Tokelau";   expressed  the  hope  that  New 
Zealand  would  continue  to  expand  its  budgetary  sup- 
port and  development  aid  to  the  territory;  requested 
New  Zealand  in  light  of  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  visiting  mission  to  continue  to 
enlist  the  assistance  of  the  UN  specialized  agencies 
and  organizations,   as  well  as  other  regional  and 
international  bodies,   in  developing  the  economy; 
requested  New  Zealand  to  intensify  political  educa- 
tion and  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  identity 
and  cultural  heritage  of  the  people  of  Tokelau;  and 
requested  the  Committee  of  24  to  continue  its  exami- 
nation of  the  question  of  Tokelau,   including  the 
possibility  of  sending  another  visiting  mission  to 
the  territory. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection 
by  the  Committee  on  November  15  and  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  1.—' 


Falkland  Islands  (Malvinas) 

On  November  11   Iraq  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion,  eventually  sponsored  by  20  states,  concerning 
the  Falkland  Islands   (Malvinas) ,  which  are  the  ob- 
ject of  disputed  sovereignty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Argentina.     The  draft  resolution  approved  the 
relevant  chapter  of  the  Committee  of  24  report; 
expressed  gratitude  for  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  to  facilitate  the  process  of  de- 
colonization and  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
population  of  the  islands;   requested  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  expedite  negotiations  concern- 
ing the  dispute  over  sovereignty;   called  on  the  two 
parties  to  refrain  from  decisions  "that  would  imply 
introducing  unilateral  modifications"  in  the  situa- 
tion;  and  requested  both  governments  to  report  to 
the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  possible  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  negotiations. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee on  November  15  by  a  recorded  vote  of  94 
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(Argentina)   to  1   [U.K.)>  with  32  abstentions  [U.S.), 
and  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  on  December  1 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  102   (Argentina)   to  1  (U.K.), 
with  32  abstentions  (U.S.).li/ 


Belize 

On  November  17  Kuwait  introduced  a  draft  reso- 
lution on  Belize  that  was  finally  sponsored  by  53 
states,   including  the  United  Kingdom.     The  resolu- 
tion reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people  of  Belize 
to  self-determination  and  independence;  reaffirmed 
that  the  inviolability  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Belize  must  be  preserved;   called  on  all  states 
to  respect  these  rights,   to  facilitate  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  "secure  and  early  independence, "  and  to 
refrain  from  any  action  that  would  threaten  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Belize;   called  on  the 
United  Kingdom,  acting  in  close  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  Belize,  and  Guatemala  to  pursue 
vigorously  their  negotiations;   requested  the  two 
states  concerned  to  report  to  the  General  Assembly 
at  its  next  session;   and  requested  the  Committee  of 
24  to  continue  its  examination  of  the  question. 

Although  strongly  opposed  by  Guatemala,  which 
has  territorial  claims  to  Belize,  the  resolution 
was  approved  in  the  Fourth  Committee  on  November  17 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  111   (U.K.)   to  9  (Guatemala), 
with  15  abstentions   (U.S.),   and  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  December  1  by 
a  rollcall  vote  of  115   (U.K.)   to  8,  with  32  absten- 
tions  (U.S.).—'    Guatemala  did  not  participate  in 
the  plenary  vote. 


New  Hebrides 

Twelve  Asian,  African,  and  Pacific  states 
sponsored  a  draft  resolution  on  the  New  Hebrides, 
which  are  a  condominium  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
west  of  Fiji,   administered  jointly  by  France  and 
the  United  Kingdom.     The  draft  resolution,  inter 
alia,   approved  the  relevant  chapter  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  24  report;   reaffirmed  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  territory  to  self-determination  and 
independence;  noted  with  satisfaction  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Representative  Assembly  and  the  declared 
intention  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  to  in- 
crease progressively  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Assembly;   reiterated  the  request  that  decolonization 
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be  expedited;  requested  the  administering  powers  to 
work  out  concrete  programs  of  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic development;  requested  the  administering 
powers  to  continue  enlisting  the  assistance  of  UN 
organizations  in  accelerating  progress  in  the  ter- 
ritory; requested  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  to 
consider  permitting  access  by  a  UN  visiting  mission 
to  the  territory;   and  requested  the  Committee  of  24 
to  continue  seeking  ways  to  implement  the  Colonial- 
ism Declaration  with  regard  to  the  territory. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection 
by  the  Committee  on  November  17  and  by  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  1.36/ 


Bermuda,  Cayman  Islands,  Montserrat, 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

A  draft  resolution  on  the  U . K .- administered 
territories  of  Bermuda   (in  the  Atlantic  Ocean)  and 
the  Cayman  Islands,  Montserrat,  and  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands   (all  in  the  West  Indies) ,  was  intro- 
duced on  November  15  by  Barbados  and  ultimately 
sponsored  by  14  states,   including  the  United  King- 
dom.    The  resolution,   inter  alia ,  approved  the 
relevant  chapters  of  the  Committee  of  24  report; 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  peoples  of  the  terri- 
tories to  self-determination  and  independence; 
called  on  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue  taking  all 
necessary  steps  toward  full  and  speedy  attainment 
of  the  goals  set  forth  in  the  Colonialism  Declara- 
tion;  called  on  the  United  Kingdom  to  expand  its 
budgetary  and  development  assistance  in  order  to 
diversify  and  strengthen  the  local  economies;  urged 
the  United  Kingdom  to  safeguard  the  right  of  the 
local  peoples  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural 
resources;  welcomed  the  positive  attitude  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  respect  to  receiving  visiting 
missions;   requested  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue 
enlisting  the  assistance  of  UN  organizations  to 
accelerate  progress  in  the  territories;  and  re- 
quested the  Committee  of  24  to  continue  seeking  the 
best  ways  to  implement  the  Colonialism  Declaration 
with  regard  to  the  territories,   including  the  pos- 
sible dispatch  of  visiting  missions. 

rhe  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection 
by  the  Committee  on  November  17  and  the  General 
Assembly  on  December  \  .YL' 
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British  Virgin  Islands 

On  November  11  Sierra  Leone  introduced  a  draft 
resolution  on  the  British  Virgin  Islands  that  was 
ultimately  sponsored  by  17  states.     The  resolution 
approved  the  relevant  chapter  of  the  Committee  of 
24  report;  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  people  to 
self-determination  and  independence;  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  visiting  mission  that  had  been  in  the  territory 
in  1976;  requested  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue 
taking  all  necessary  measures  to  expedite  the  pro- 
cess of  decolonization  of  the  territory;  endorsed 
the  view  of  the  visiting  mission  that  economic  de- 
velopment was  an  important  element  in  the  process 
of  self-determination  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  United  Kingdom  would  continue  to  expand  its 
program  of  budgetary  and  development  aid;  requested 
the  United  Kingdom  to  continue  enlisting  the  assist- 
ance of  UN  organizations  in  the  development  of  the 
territory's  economy;  requested  the  United  Kingdom 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  training  of  local 
qualified  personnel;   and  requested  the  Committee  of 
24  to  continue  the  full  examination  of  this  question, 
including  the  possible  dispatch  of  another  visiting 
mission . 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  objection 
by  the  Committee  on  November  18  and  by  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  l.A§-/ 


Brunei 

A  draft  resolution  on  Brunei,  which  is  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo  and  com- 
prises two  enclaves  in  eastern  Malaysia,  was  intro- 
duced on  November  17  by  Malaysia  and  finally  spon- 
sored by  12  states.     The  resolution,  which  was  simi- 
lar to  one  adopted  in  1975,   inter  alia ,  reaffirmed 
the  right  of  the  people  of  Brunei  to  self-determina- 
tion and  independence;  approved  the  relevant  chapter 
of  the  Committee  of  24  report;   called  on  the  United 
Kingdom  as  administering  power  to  facilitate  the 
holding  under  UN  supervision  of  free  and  democratic 
elections,   to  be  preceded  by  the  lifting  of  the  ban 
on  all  political  parties  and  the  return  of  politi- 
cal exiles  to  Brunei;  called  on  the  United  Kingdom 
to  extend  full  cooperation  to  the  Committee  of  24; 
and  requested  the  Committee  of  24  to  keep  the 
situation  under  review.     Stating  that  it  had  no 
authority  over  the  internal  affairs  of  Brunei,  which 
was  a  sovereign  state,   the  United  Kingdom  declined 
to  participate  in  the  voting  because  it  could  not 
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carry  out  the  terms  of  the  resolution. 

The  draft  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
November  18  by  a  vote  of  107  to  0,  with  15  absten- 
tions  (U.S.)>  a-T^d  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly 
on  December  1  after  a  recorded  vote  of  120  to  0, 
with  14  abstentions   (U.S.)-  — 


French  Somaliland 

On  November  3  the  French  Representative  out- 
lined to  the  Fourth  Committee  steps  taken  by  his 
government  to  facilitate  the  peaceful  accession  to 
independence  of  the  French  Territory  of  the  Afars 
and  the  Issas   (French  Somaliland) .     Among  other 
things,  France  had  fostered  consultations  among  the 
territory's  political  groupings  without  anyone  being 
excluded.     Those  consultations  had  concluded  on 
June  8  with  an  agreed  statement  that  all  wanted  the 
future  state  to  enjoy  true  independence  recognized 
by  international  organizations  and  neighboring 
states.     On  July  29,   1976,  a  new  Government  Council, 
comprising  representatives  of  the  territory's  var- 
ious political  groupings,  had  been  elected.  In 
addition  to  fostering  internal  union,  France  had 
initiated  an  information  campaign  directed  at  the 
territory's  neighboring  countries  and  the  OAU  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  assurances  regarding  re- 
spect for  the  future  state's  integrity. 

The  French  Representative  said  that  a  three- 
stage  preparatory  phase  toward  independence  had 
begun.     First,  the  electoral  lists  had  been  revised 
to  give  the  vote  to  all  persons  born  in  or  origi- 
nating in  the  territory  with  the  understanding  that 
Europeans  who  had  lived  there  less  than  3  years 
would  not  take  part  in  the  referendum.     Second,  a 
referendum  on  independence  would  be  held  in  the 
spring  of  1977  followed,   in  the  case  of  a  result 
favoring  independence,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Constituent  Assembly.     Third,   the  French  National 
Assembly  would  take  note  of  the  results  of  the 
referendum.     The  French  Government,  he  said,  envis- 
aged that  normally  the  territory  would  accede  to 
independence  during  the  summer  of  1977,   enabling  it 
to  become  a  UN  member  at  the  32nd  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

On  November  24  Egypt  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion which  was  finally  sponsored  by  34  states,  al- 
most all  African.     The  resolution,   inter  alia ,  (1) 
reaffirmed  unqualified  support  of  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  territory  to  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional independence;    (2)   called  on  France  to 
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implement  scrupulously  and  equitably  its  program 
for  independence  of  the  territory  by  the  summer  of 
1977;    (3)  urged  the  leaders  of  the  Government  Coun- 
cil, as  well  as  the  representatives  of  liberation 
movements  and  political  parties  and  groups,   to  enter 
into  discussions  under  the  auspices  of  the  OAU  with 
a  view  to  agreeing  on  a  common  political  platform 
prior  to  the  holding  of  a  referendum  and  called  on 
France  to  cooperate  with  the  OAU  efforts  to  convene 
a  round  table  conference  for  this  purpose;    (4)  re- 
quested France  to  consider  the  referendum  result  in 
its  totality,   thus  respecting  the  territorial  inte- 
grity of  the  future  state;    (5)   demanded  the  with- 
drawal without  delay  of  the  French  military  base  in 
the  territory;    (6)   called  on  France  to  facilitate 
the  return  to  the  territory  of  all  refugees  who  were 
bona  fide  citizens  of  the  territory;    (7)  endorsed 
all  OAU  resolutions  on  the  territory  and  welcomed 
the  declarations  of  Ethiopia  and  Somalia  that  they 
would  recognize  the  territory's   independence,  sov- 
ereignty,  and  territorial  integrity  after  indepen- 
dence;   (8)   called  on  all  states  to  refrain  from 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  terri- 
tory and  from  any  action  likely  to  affect  adversely 
the  movement  toward  independence;    (9)   endorsed  the 
decisions  of  the  OAU  and  the  United  Nations  to  ob- 
serve the  referendum  and  all  subsequent  stages  in 
the  independence  process;  and   (10)  urged  all  mem- 
ber states  and  the  UN  organizations  to  render  moral 
and  material  assistance  to  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory . 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  November  25  by  a  recorded  vote  of  111  to  0,  with 
18  abstentions   (U.S.)>  ^nd  adopted  by  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  December  1  by  a  recorded  vote  of  117 
to  0,  with  19  abstentions   (U.S.)-—    France  did  not 
participate  in  either  vote.     Speaking  after  the 
vote  in  plenary  the  U.S.   Representative,  Ersa 
Poston,  said  that  the  United  States  supported  much 
of  the  resolution  and  was  encouraged  by  the  support 
which  the  steps  announced  by  France  had  generally 
received.     The  United  States  abstained  because  it 
believed  that  the  Assembly  should  support  French 
efforts  rather  than  make  unrealistic  demands.  In 
particular,  the  United  States  had  reservations  about 
the  paragraph  regarding  French  military  withdrawal 
because  until  independence  France  remained  respon- 
sible for  the  security  of  the  territory  and,  until 
then,  security  decisions  should  be  left  to  her 
judgment . 
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St.  Helena 

On  November  17  the  Fourth  Committee  approved 
without  objection  a  draft  consensus  on  St.  Helena, 
a  British  territory  in  the  South  Atlantic.     The  con- 
sensus reaffirmed  that  development  assistance  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  international  community 
was  an  important  means  of  developing  the  potential 
of  the  territory  and  enhancing  the  ability  of  the 
local  people  to  achieve  the  goals  set  forth  in  the 
UN  Charter;  noted  the  positive  attitude  of  the  ad- 
ministering power  with  regard  to  receiving  visiting 
missions  and  requested  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  24  to  continue  consultations  with  a  view  to  dis- 
patching such  a  mission,  as  appropriate;  and  asked 
the  Committee  of  24  to  seek  the  best  ways  to  imple- 
ment the  Colonialism  Declaration  with  respect  to 
St.  Helena.     The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  con- 
sensus without  objection  on  December  1. 


Tuvalu 

Also  on  November  17  the  Committee  approved  a 
draft  consensus  on  Tuvalu,  a  group  of  islands  north 
of  Fiji  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.     The  consensus 
noted  that  following  a  UN-observed  referendum  in 
1974  the  Ellice  Islands  had  separated  from  the  for- 
mer territory  of  the  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands  and 
on  January  1,   1976,  had  become  a  new  territory, 
Tuvalu,  with  well-established  institutions  of  self- 
government;  urged  the  United  Kingdom  to  continue 
assisting  the  people  of  the  territory  to  realize 
their  aspirations  in  accordance  with  their  right  to 
self-determination;   and  requested  the  Committee  of 
24  to  seek  the  best  ways  to  implement  the  Colonial- 
ism Declaration  with  respect  to  Tuvalu.     The  Assem- 
bly adopted  the  consensus  on  December  1. 


Gibraltar 

On  November  18  the  Fourth  Committee  approved 
without  objection  a  draft  consensus  on  Gibraltar 
that  noted  that  talks  were  still  continuing  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Spain  on  the  question  of 
Gibraltar  and  urged  both  governments  to  make  pos- 
sible the  initiation  of  negotiations  with  the  ob- 
ject of  reaching  a  lasting  solution  in  the  light  of 
earlier  General  Assembly  decisions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  the  UN  Charter.     The  Assembly  adopted  the  con- 
sensus on  December  1. 


Cocos   (Keeling)  Islands 


Finally,   also  on  November  18,   the  Committee 
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approved  a  draft  consensus  on  the  Cocos  (Keeling) 
Islands,  which  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean  southwest 
of  Sumatra.     The  consensus  noted  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Australian  Government  in  light  of  the  report 
of  the  1974  visiting  mission  to  the  territory; 
viewed  with  concern  the  division  of  opinion  among 
the  local  people  regarding  their  future;  expressed 
the  hope  that  Australia  would  take  steps  to  remedy 
this  division  and  assess  what  steps  might  be  taken 
to  enable  the  people  of  the  territory  to  exercise 
their  right  to  self-determination;  and  requested 
the  Committee  of  24  to  seek  the  best  ways  to  imple- 
ment the  UN  Colonialism  Declaration  with  respect  to 
the  territory.     The  Assembly  adopted  the  consensus 
on  December  1 . 


GENERAL  RESOLUTIONS 

As  in  previous  years,  the  General  Assembly 
also  adopted,  under  several  different  agenda  items, 
a  number  of  resolutions  on  different  aspects  of 
colonialism  and  racial  discrimination.     Three  of  the 
resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Third  Committee   (see  Part  I,  p.   45,   and  Part  II, 
P-    215  ) >   five  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Fourth 
Committee,  and  four  were  adopted  by  the  plenary 
without  prior  reference  to  a  main  committee. 


Fourth  Committee  Resolutions 

At  seven  meetings  between  October  5  and  22  the 
Fourth  Committee  considered  the  agenda  item  enti- 
tled "Activities  of  foreign  economic  and  other  in- 
terests which  are  impeding  the  implementation  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
and  Namibia  and  in  all  other  territories  under 
colonial  domination  and  efforts  to  eliminate  colo- 
nialism, apartheid  and  racial  discrimination  in 
southern  Africa."     On  October  20  Syria,  Mali,  and 
Benin  introduced  a  lengthy  and  one-sided  draft 
resolution  finally  sponsored  by  33  states.  The 
resolution,  among  other  things,    (1)   condemned  gov- 
ernments that  continue  to  support  or  collaborate 
with  foreign  economic  and  other  interests  engaged 
in  exploiting  the  natural  and  human  resources  of 
colonial  territories;    (2)   strongly  condemned  colla- 
boration in  the  nuclear  and  military  fields  between 
South  Africa  and  all  countr ies - - in  particular  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,   Israel,   the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States - -which  enabled  South 
Africa  to  increase  its  nuclear  and  military  poten- 
tial;   (3)  once  again  called  upon  all  governments 
that  have  not  done  so  to  take  legislative,  admini- 
strative, and  other  measures  in  order  to  put  an  end 
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to  present  economic  enterprises  and  to  prevent  new 
investments  that  run  counter  to  the  interest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonial  territories;    (4)  con- 
demned all  governments  that  violate  the  mandatory 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  Security  Council  against 
Southern  Rhodesia;   and   (5)   requested  all  states  to 
end  the  supply  of  funds  and  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance, including  military  supplies  and  equipment,  to 
those  regimes  that  use  such  assistance  to  repress 
the  peoples  of  the  colonial  territories  and  their 
national  liberation  movements. 

The  resolution  was  approved  on  October  22  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  102  to  9   (U.S.),  with  19  absten- 
tions, and  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  on  Novem- 
ber 5  after  a  recorded  vote  of  93  to  9   (U.S.),  with 
19  abstentions .Al/ The  United  States  voted  against  the 
resolution  because  much  of  it,   including  the  para- 
graph condemning  the  United  States  and  others  for 
military  and  nuclear  collaboration  with  South  Africa, 
contradicted  the  facts.  The  U.S.   Representative  in 
the  Fourth  Committee,  Mr.  Hess,  said  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  based  on  the  assumption  that  foreign  econo- 
mic enterprise  automatically  impedes  national  inde- 
pendence.  This  assumption,  he  said,   "is  demonstrably 
incorrect  and  potentially  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
the  international  economy"  and  particularly  to  the 
developing  countries.   "One  suspects,"  he  said,  "that 
this  draft  resolution  is  not  so  much  a  pro  -  independ- 
ence statement  as  it  is  an  anti -capitalism  statement." 

Under  the  agenda  item  "Implementation  of  the 
Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colo- 
nial Countries  and  Peoples  by  the  specialized  agen- 
cies and  the  international  institutions  associated 
with  the  United  Nations"  the  Fourth  Committee  ap- 
proved a  draft  resolution  similar  to  one  adopted  in 
1975.     The  draft,   introduced  on  November  11  by  Bul- 
garia and  finally  sponsored  by  49  states,  inter  alia , 
(1)   reaffirmed  that  the  recognition  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Security  Council,  and  other  UN  organs 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle  of  colonial 
people  to  achieve  freedom  and  independence  entailed 
the  extension  by  the  UN  system  of  all  the  necessary 
moral  and  material  assistance  to  the  peoples  of 
the  colonial  territories  and  their  national  liber- 
ation movements;    (2)   regretted  that  the  IBRD  and 
IMF  had  not  taken  the  necessary  measures  to  imple- 
ment the  Colonialism  Declaration  and  other  relevant 
General  Assembly  resolutions;    (3)   requested  the 
specialized  agencies  to  render,  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  all  possible  moral  and  material  assistance 
to  the  colonial  peoples  in  Africa  struggling  for 
their  liberation  from  colonial  rule;  and  (4)  urged 


Al/  Resolution  31/7. 
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the  specialized  agencies  to  take  all  necessary  meas 
ures  to  withhold  financial,  economic,  technical, 
and  other  assistance  from  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  and  the  illegal  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Fourth  Com- 
mittee on  November  15  by  a  recorded  vote  of  124  to 
0,  with  5  abstentions   (U.S.)>   and  adopted  by  the 
plenary  Assembly  on  November  29  by  a  recorded  vote 
of  120  to  0,  with  5  abstentions   [U.S.). 11/  The  U.S. 
Representative  in  the  Fourth  Committee,  Mr.  Katzen, 
explained  that  the  United  States  had  abstained  be- 
cause it  continued  to  oppose  strongly  the  growing 
politicization  of  the  specialized  agencies,  a  trend 
which  threatened  to  undermine  the  technical  and 
humanitarian  work  of  the  agencies.     The  language  in 
the  resolution  regarding  the  IBRD  and  IMF  would 
further  encourage  this  trend.     He  said  that  the 
United  States  applauded  the  two  organizations  for 
avoiding  the  difficulties  that  had  befallen  other 
specialized  agencies,   such  as  the  ILO  and  UNESCO, 
because  of  the  introduction  of  political  issues. 
He  also  expressed  reservations  about  the  call  for 
material  assistance  to  liberation  movements,  ex- 
plaining that  the  United  States  supported  the  ex- 
tension of  humanitarian  assistance,  but  that  the 
language  of  the  resolution  went  beyond  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  could 
be  interpreted  as  encouraging  violence. 

The  United  States  supported  two  resolutions 
concerning  educational  and  training  programs  for 
indigenous   inhabitants  of  non- sel f- governing  ter- 
ritories which  were  adopted  without  objection  by 
the  Fourth  Committee  on  November  15  and  the  plenary 
Assembly  on  November  29.     The  United  States  was  one 
of  52  sponsors  of  the  first,  which  appealed  to  all 
states,   organizations,   and  individuals  to  make 
generous  contributions  to  the  UN  Educational  and 
Training  Program  for  Southern  Africa. iA/  The  second 
resolution,  with  30  sponsors,   invited  all  states  to 
make  generous  offers  of  study  and  training  facili- 
ties to  the  inhabitants  of  non- sel f- governing  terri 
tories,  particularly  those  in  southern  Africa.^/ 

On  November  15,   the  Fourth  Committee  approved, 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  122  to  0,  with  4  abstentions 
(U.S.),   a  draft  resolution  on  "Information  from 
non- sel f- governing  territories  transmitted  under 
Article  73(e)   of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


kll  Resolution  31/30. 
43/  Resolution  31/31. 
44/  Resolution  31/32. 
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The  draft  resolution,   sponsored  by  23  states,  inter 
alia ,    (1)   reaffirmed  that,   in  the  absence  of  a  deci- 
sion  by  the  General  Assembly  itself  that  a  non-self- 
governing  territory  had  attained  a  full  measure  of 
self-government,   the  administering  power  concerned 
should  continue  to  transmit  information  under  Arti- 
cle 73(e);   and  (2)   requested  the  administering 
powers  to  transmit  the  information  prescribed  in 
Article  73(e),  as  well  as  the  fullest  possible  in- 
formation on  political  and  constitutional  develop- 
ments in  the  territories  concerned,  within  6  months 
following  the  end  of  the  administrative  year  in  the 
territory. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  November  29,  by  a  recorded  vote  of  124  to  0, 
with  3  abstentions   (U.S.)-— ^  The  United  States  ab- 
stained, as  it  had  on  similar  resolutions  in  pre- 
vious years,  because  it  disagreed  with  the  affirma- 
tion that  the  General  Assembly  was  the  definitive 
judge  of  whether  a  territory  had  achieved  a  full 
measure  of  self-government. 


Plenary  Resolutions 

Under  the  agenda  item  "Cooperation  between  the 
United  Nations  and  the  OAU"  the  General  Assembly  on 
November  16  adopted  without  vote  a  resolution  spon- 
sored by  46  African  states.—/  The  resolution, 
inter  alia ,    (1)  welcomed  the  efforts  of  the  OAU  to 
find  African  solutions  to  some  of  the  issues  of 
vital  importance  to  the  international  community; 

(2)  reaffirmed  the  determination  of  the  United 
Nations,   in  cooperation  with  the  OAU,  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  present  grave  situation  in  Africa; 

(3)  requested  the  Secretary  General  to  continue  to 
take  the  necessary  measures  to  strengthen  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  Nations  and  the  OAU,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  providing  assistance  to  the 
victims  of  colonialism  and  apartheid  in  southern 
Africa;   and   (4)   drew  the  attention  of  UN  bodies  to 
the  continued  need  to  take  effective  measures  to 
associate  the  OAU  regularly  with  all  their  work  con- 
cerning Africa. 

On  December  17  the  Assembly  adopted  three  reso- 
lutions under  its  agenda  item     "Implementation  of 
the  Declaration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to 
Colonial  Countries  and  Peoples."     The  first  of 
these, IZ/a  lengthy  omnibus  resolution  on  decoloni- 


j45/  Resolution  31/29. 
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zation  sponsored  by  49  states,  was  nearly  the  same 
as  a  resolution  adopted  over  U.S.   opposition  in 
1975.     The  resolution,   inter  alia,    (1)  declared 
again  that  the  continuation  of  colonialism  in  all 
its  forms,   "including  racism,  apartheid,  the  ex- 
ploitation by  foreign  and  other  interests  of  the 
economic  and  human  resources,  and  the  waging  of 
colonial  wars  to  suppress  the  national  liberation 
movements  of  the  colonial  territories  in  Africa," 
was  incompatible  with  the  UN  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the  Colonialism 
Declaration;    (2)   reaffirmed  the  Assembly's  deter- 
mination to  eradicate  colonialism;    (3)  reaffirmed 
the  legitimacy  of  the  struggle  of  the  people  under 
colonial  and  alien  domination  to  exercise  their 
right  to  self-determination  and  independence  by  all 
the  necessary  means  at  their  disposal;    (4)  approved 
the  1976  report  of  the  Committee  of  24,  including 
the  program  of  work  envisaged  for  1977;    (5)  called 
on  all  states  and  UN  organizations  to  implement  the 
recommendations  in  the  report;    (6)   condemned  the 
intensified  activities  of  foreign  economic  and 
other  interests  that  were  impeding  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Colonialism  Declaration;    [7)  strongly 
condemned  all  collaboration  in  both  the  nuclear  and 
military  fields  with  South  Africa;    (8)   called  on 
colonial  powers  to  withdraw  immediately  and  uncon- 
ditionally their  military  bases  and  installations 
from  colonial  territories;  and   (9)   called  on  ad- 
ministering powers  to  cooperate  with  the  Committee 
of  24,   to  participate  in  its  work  relating  to  the 
territories  under  their  administration,  and  to  per- 
mit the  access  of  visiting  missions  to  the  terri- 
tories in  order  to  secure  first-hand  information 
and  ascertain  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of  their 
inhabitants . 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  recorded  vote 
of  121  to  2   (U.S.),  with  8  abstentions.     The  United 
States  voted  against  the  resolution  because  of 
reservations  about  a  number  of  the  specific  para- 
graphs,  including  the  language  on  military  activi- 
ties and  foreign  economic  interests,  and  about  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  24,  which  was  approved 
in  its  entirety. 

A  companion  resolution  ,i-§./sponsored  by  53 
states,   inter  alia ,    (1)   requested  the  Secretary  Gen 
eral,  having  regard  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  24,   to  continue  to  give  widespread  and 
continuous  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  UN  in  the 
field  of  decolonization  through  all  the  media  at 
his  disposal;  and   (2)   invited  all  states,  UN  organi 
zations,  and  nongovernmental  organizations  with  a 


48/  Resolution  31/144. 
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special  interest  in  the  field  to  undertake  or  in- 
tensify,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  General, 
the  large-scale  dissemination  of  information  on  de- 
colonization.    This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  132  to  0,  with  2  abstentions  (U.S.)« 
The  United  States  abstained  because,  although  it 
supports  the  dissemination  of  objective  information 
on  decolonization,   it  has  reservations  concerning 
the  Committee  of  24  language  calling  for  greater 
publicity  about  such  items  as  the  role  of  foreign 
economic  and  other  interests  and  military  activi- 
ties . 

Finally,  the  Assembly  adopted  without  objec- 
tion a  resolutioni^/ sponsored  by  40  states  that 
(1)   decided  to  hold  in  1977  an  "International  Con- 
ference in  Support  of  the  Peoples  of  Zimbabwe  and 
Namibia"  for  the  purpose  of  mobilizing  worldwide 
support  for  and  assistance  to  the  peoples  of  those 
territories  in  their  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion and  independence;    (2)  welcomed  Mozambique's 
offer  to  hold  the  conference  at  Maputo;    (3)  re- 
quested the  Secretary  General,   in  cooperation  with 
the  Committee  of  24  and  the  Council  for  Namibia,  to 
organize  the  conference,   in  consultation  with  the 
OAU;  and   (4)   requested  the  Committee  of  24  and  the 
Council  of  Namibia  to  report  to  the  32nd  General 
Assembly  on  the  results  of  the  conference. 


49/  Resolution  31/145. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 


The  International  Court  of  Justice  is  the  prin- 
cipal judicial  organ  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
Court's  primary  functions  are  to  decide  such  cases 
as  are  submitted  to  it  by  states  and  to  give  advi- 
sory opinions  on  legal  questions  at  the  request  of 
intergovernmental  bodies  authorized  pursuant  to  the 
Statute  of  the  Court  and  the  UN  Charter.     The  Court 
is  composed  of  15  judges,   no  two  of  them  of  whom 
may  be  nationals  of  the  same  state.      (See  Appendix 
II,  p.     415,     for  membership.) 

On  February  12,   1976,   the  Court  elected  Judge 
Eduardo  Jimenez  de  Arechaga  of  Uruguay  and  Judge 
Nagendra  Singh  of  India  to  serve  respectively  as 
President  and  Vice  President  for  a  term  of  3  years. 
Four  new  judges  elected  to  the  Court  in  1975--Taslim 
Olawale  Elias   (Nigeria) ,  Hermann  Hosier  (Federal 
Republic  of  Germany) ,  Shigeru  Oda   (Japan) ,  and 
Salah  El  Dine  Tarazi   (Syr ia) - -were  installed  at  a 
public  hearing  on  February  18. 

On  April  12,   the  Court  adopted  a  revised  text 
of  its  1968  resolution  concerning  the  internal  judi- 
cial practice  of  the  Court.     The  resolution  is  de- 
signed to  inform  the  public  of  the  internal  proces- 
ses utilized  by  the  Court  in  its  deliberations, 
which  are  held  in  private  in  accordance  with  article 
33  of  the  Rules  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  submitted  a  brief  report  to  the  31st 
General  Assembly  on  its  activities  in  the  2  years 
from  August  1,   1974,  to  July  31,   1976.     The  report 
contains  information  on  the  composition  of  the  Court 
and  on  its  jurisdiction,  judicial  work,  statute, 
rules,  and  publications.     The  Assembly  did  not,  how- 
ever, discuss  the  report. 

CASES 

Only  one  case,   the  Aegean  Sea  Continental 
Shelf  Case ,  was  before  the  Court  during  1976. 

On  August  10,   Greece  filed  an  application  with 
the  Registry  of  the  Court  instituting  proceedings 
against  Turkey  in  respect  of  a  dispute  concerning 
the  respective  legal  rights  of  those  states  to  au- 
thorize and  carry  out  exploration  for  petroleum  re- 
sources in  certain  areas  of  the  Aegean  adjacent  to 
Greek  islands  opposite  the  Turkish  coast. 

Greece  asked  the  Court  to  adjudge  and  declare 
that  the  islands  referred  to  in  its  application  as 
Greek  territory  are  entitled  to  that  portion  of  the 
continental  shelf  which  appertains  to  them  according 
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to  applicable  principles  and  rules  of  international 
law,  and  thus  to  determine  the  course  of  the  bound- 
ary between  portions  of  the  continental  shelf  ap- 
pertaining to  Greece  and  Turkey  in  the  Aegean. 
Greece  also  asked  the  Court  to  declare  that  Greece 
is  entitled  to  exercise  sovereign  and  exclusive 
rights  over  its  continental  shelf  for  the  purpose 
of  research  for  and  exploitation  of  natural  resour- 
ces, and  that  Turkey  is  not  entitled  to  undertake 
any  activities  on  that  continental  shelf,  whether 
by  exploration,  exploitation,  research,  or  other- 
wise, without  the  consent  of  Greece.  Finally, 
Greece  asked  the  Court  to  declare  that  Turkey  may 
not  engage  in  any  further  activities  within  the 
area  of  the  continental  shelf  that  are  adjudged  as 
appertaining  to  Greece. 

Concurrently,   Greece  requested  the  Court  to 
indicate  provisional  measures  of  protection  direct- 
ing Greece  and  Turkey,  as  parties  to  the  proceeding, 
to  refrain  from  all  exploration  activity  or  scien- 
tific research,  with  respect  to  the  continental 
shelf  areas  in  dispute  or  with  respect  to  which 
Turkey  had  previously  granted  licenses  or  explora- 
tion permits,  without  their  mutual  consent,  and 
further  to  refrain  from  military  measures  or  actions 
that  could  endanger  peaceful  Greek-Turkish  rela- 
tions,  pending  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Public  hearings,  at  which  Turkey  chose  not  to 
be  represented,  were  held  August  25-27.  On  August 
26,  however,  Turkey  filed  a  written  statement  with 
the  Court  challenging  the  Court's  jurisdiction  and 
stating  that  interim  measures  of  protection  were 
not  required. 

On  the  same  day  that  Greece  had  filed  its  ap- 
plication with  the  Court  it  had  requested  the 
Security  Council  to  meet  urgently  to  consider  the 
matter   (see  Part  I,  p.  30).         The  Council  on  Au- 
gust 25  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  two 
countries  to  resume  direct  negotiations  over  their 
differences  and,   in  this  regard,   invited  them  "to 
continue  to  take  into  account  the  contribution  that 
appropriate  judicial  means,   in  particular  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,   are  qualified  to  make  to 
the  settlement  of  any  remaining  legal  differences 
which  they  may  identify  in  connection  with  their 
present  dispute." 

On  September  11,   the  Court  decided,  by  a  vote 
of  12  to  1,   that  the  circumstances  as  presented  to 
it  were  not  such  as  to  require  the  exercise  of  its 
power  under  article  41  of  its  Statute  to  indicate 
interim  measures  of  protection.     It  further  decided 
that  written  proceedings  should  first  be  addressed 
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to  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  to  en- 
tertain the  dispute. 

After  consultations  with  the  representatives 
of  Greece  and  Turkey  on  October  12,   the  President 
of  the  Court  on  October  14  set  time  limits  of  April 
18,   1977,   for  submission  of  Greece's  memorial  and 
October  24,   1977,   for  Turkey's  countermemor ial . 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION  ON  EMOLUMENTS 

During  its  31st  session,   the  General  Assembly 
reviewed  the  question  of  emoluments  for  members  of 
the  Court,  as  it  had  on  seven  previous  occasions 
since  1950.     Its  Fifth  Committee  (Administrative 
and  Budgetary)   had  before  it  a  report  by  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  to  which  was  attached  a  draft  resolution 
proposing  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  should  be  reviewed  at  5-year  intervals  begin- 
ning with  the  35th  General  Assembly  in  1980,  and 
that,   in  the  interim,   the  members  of  the  Court 
should  receive,   in  addition  to  their  annual  sala- 
ries, a  cost-of-living  supplement,  adjusted  annu- 
ally according  to  certain  indexes. 

On  October  18,   the  U.S.   Representative,  Joseph 
B.  Norbury,  Jr.,   said  that  the  United  States  opposed 
the  introduction  of  any  indexing  system  for  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.     Reiterating  strong 
U.S.   support  for  the  Court  as  well  as  special  con- 
cern for  its  independence  and  stability,  he  noted 
that  the  Fifth  Committee  had  in  1961  expressed  the 
view  that  judicial  salaries  should  not  be  subject 
to  frequent  review  and  had  recognized  the  inadvis- 
ability  of  linking  salaries  to  any  system  of  index- 
ing against  fluctuating  circumstances,   such  as  the 
cost  of  living. 

On  October  22,  however,   the  Fifth  Committee 
approved  the  ACABQ  draft  resolution  by  a  vote  of  61 
to  16   (U.S.),  with  5  abstentions,  and  on  December 
22  the  General  Assembly  adopted  it  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  114  to  11   (U.S.,  nine  Eastern  European 
states,  Mongolia),  with  3  abstentions.   1  / 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  COMMISSION 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  1947,   the  International  Law  Commission 
was  established  in  1948  to  promote  the  codification 
and  progressive  development  of  international  law. 


]^/Resolution  31/204. 
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It  is  composed  of  25  experts,  elected  by  the  Assem- 
bly for  5-year  terms,  who  serve  in  their  individual 
capacities.     Richard  D.   Kearney  of  the  United  States 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission  from  1967  through 
1976,   serving  as  its  President  during  1974.  On 
November  17,   1976,  Stephen  M.   Schwebel  of  the 
United  States  was  elected  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  a  term  beginning  January  1,  1977. 

The  Commission  studies  topics  it  has  deter- 
mined are  suitable  for  codification  or  that  other 
UN  bodies,  usually  the  General  Assembly,  refer  to 
it.     Its  normal  procedure  is  to  select  one  of  its 
members  to  prepare  a  report  and,  after  discussion, 
draft  articles.     The  Commission  sends  texts  to 
governments  for  review,  reconsiders  them  in  the 
light  of  government  comments,  and  then  adopts  final 
texts  which  it  forwards  to  the  General  Assembly. 
When  the  Assembly  receives  a  set  of  draft  articles, 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  convention,  it 
may  convene  a  diplomatic  conference  to  consider 
adoption  of  a  convention,  review  the  articles  it- 
self, note  them,  or  remand  them  to  the  Commission 
for  further  study. 

WORK  OF  COMMISSION'S  28TH  SESSION 

At  its  28th  session,  held  in  Geneva,  May  3  to 
July  23,   1976,   the  Commission  completed  the  first 
reading  of  its  draft  articles  on  the  most- favored- 
nation  clause.     It  provisionally  adopted  a  number 
of  draft  articles  on  state  responsibility  which 
touch  upon  some  of  the  most  difficult,  complex,  and 
far-reaching  norms  of  contemporary  international 
law.     It  also  provisionally  adopted  a  number  of 
draft  articles  on  succession  of  states  in  respect 
of  matters  other  than  treaties,   thus  completing 
Part  I  of  those  draft  articles,  concerning  succes- 
sion to  state  property.     The  Commission  discussed  a 
number  of  preliminary  questions  concerning  its  fu- 
ture work  on  the  question  of  the  law  of  nonnaviga- 
tional  uses  of  international  watercourses.     Lack  of 
time  prevented  the  Commission  from  considering  in 
1976  the  topic,  which  has  been  on  its  agenda  since 
1970,  concerning  treaties  between  states  and  inter- 
national organizations  or  between  international 
organizations.     Finally,  the  Commission  continued, 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  the  five-member  Planning  Group 
(chaired  by  Ambassador  Kearney)  which  was  created 
in  1975.     In  1976  the  Group  discussed  a  number  of 
problems  and  put  forward  a  number  of  suggestions 
relating  to  the  Commission's  method  of  work  which 
will  be  considered  at  the  Commission's  next  session. 

Most  -  Favored-Nat ion  Clause 


A  most  -  favored-nation  clause  is  a  treaty 
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provision  which  binds  granting  states  to  accord 
beneficiary  states  treatment  on  a  specific  subject 
on  terms  no  less  favorable  than  the  terms  accorded 
to  any  third  state  on  that  subject. 

The  Commission  has  completed  its  first  reading 
of  27  draft  articles  on  the  most  -  favored-nation 
clause.     In  general,  the  articles  codify  existing 
practice  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  and 
implementation  of  such  clauses  and  are  designed  to 
supplement  the  1969  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
Treaties.     The  aspects  of  the  draft  articles  that 
have  given  rise  to  the  most  discussion  are   (1)  the 
failure  to  make  an  exception  from  the  application 
of  the  most- favored-nation  clause  for  customs  unions 
and  (2)   the  restriction  of  the  exception  for  pref- 
erences to  those  cases  where  the  preference  is  ex- 
tended "by  a  developed  granting  state  to  a  develop- 
ing third  state  on  a  non-reciprocal  basis  within  a 
generalized  system  of  preferences  established  by 
that  granting  state." 

State  Responsibility 

The  second  major  topic  on  the  Commission's 
agenda  in  1976  was  state  responsibility.     On  the 
basis  of  the  fifth  report  submitted  by  its  Special 
Rapporteur,  Professor  Roberto  Ago   (Italy),  the  Com- 
mission provisionally  adopted  four  articles  for 
Chapter  III,   "Breach  of  an  International  Obligation. 
These  articles  define  or  regulate  the  following 
issues:     existence  of  a  breach  of  an  international 
obligation  (article  16) ;   irrelevance  of  the  origin 
of  the  international  obligation  breached  (article 
17) ;  requirement  that  the  international  obligation 
be  in  force  for  the  state   (article  18) ;   and  inter- 
national crimes  and  international  delicts  (article 
19). 

By  far  the  most  controversial  is  article  19, 
which  takes  up  the  nature  of  conduct  that  entails 
responsibility  by  a  state  for  acts  of  a  criminal 
character.     The  article  would  establish  state  crimi- 
nal responsibility  for  the  breach  of  "an  inter- 
national obligation  so  essential  for  the  protection 
of  fundamental  interests  of  the  international  com- 
munity that  its  breach  is  recognized  as  a  crime  by 
that  community  as  a  whole."     The  article  indicates 
that  international  criminal  responsibility  could 
arise,  under  certain  limited  circumstances,  from 
acts  of  aggression,   colonial  domination,  apartheid, 
or  massive  pollution,  but  it  does  not  specify  or 
suggest  any  procedures  for  determining  the  existence 
of  or  the  consequences  of  criminal  responsibility. 
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Succession  of  States  in  Matters  Other  Than  Treaties 

The  third  major  item  on  the  Commission's  agenda 
in  1976  was  succession  o£  states  in  respect  of  mat- 
ters other  than  treaties.     At  prior  sessions,  the 
Commission  had  decided  to  deal  first  with  succession 
to  types  of  property.     At  the  28th  session,   the  Com- 
mission adopted  provisions  relating  to  succession  to 
state  property  for  each  of  five  types  of  succession-- 
transfer  of  part  of  the  territory  of  a  state;  newly 
independent  states;  uniting  of  states;   separation  of 
part  or  parts  of  the  territory  of  a  state;  and  dis- 
solution of  a  state--thus  completing  its  study  of 
Part  I,  Succession  to  State  Property. 

Nonnavigat ional  Uses  of  International  Watercourses 

The  Commission  continued  its  study  on  the  law 
of  nonnavigational  uses  of  international  watercours- 
es, holding  its  first  substantive  debate  on  the 
topic.     The  Special  Rapporteur,  Ambassador  Kearney, 
submitted  a  first  report  which  considered  the  re- 
plies that  governments  had  submitted  to  a  question- 
naire on  the  topic  and  the  conclusions  that  might  be 
drawn  therefrom  with  regard  to  the  scope  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Commission's  work  on  international  water- 
courses.    After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  pre- 
liminary issues  involved  in  the  determination  of  the 
scope  of  this  topic  and  the  enunciation  of  guide- 
lines for  future  work  on  it,   the  Commission  decided 
to  include  agricultural  uses,   economic  and  commer- 
cial uses,   flood  control  and  erosion  problems,  and 
pollution  problems. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

At  22  meetings  between  October  7  and  December 
1,   1976,   the  Sixth  Committee  of  the  31st  General 
Assembly  considered  the  report  of  the  International 
Law  Commission.     Although  the  Sixth  Committee  and 
the  General  Assembly  traditionally- -and  again  this 
year--adopt  a  resolution  that  gives  only  general 
guidelines  for  the  Commission  to  rely  upon  in  its 
work,  nearly  80  states  took  advantage  of  the  debate 
to  discuss  and  comment  on  the  substance  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Commission  during  its  28th  session. 

The  U.S.   Representative,  Robert  B.  Rosenstock, 
spoke  on  October  14.     After  affirming  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  satisfied  with  the  general  orienta- 
tion and  substance  of  the  draft  articles  on  the 
most  -  favored-nation  clause,  he  devoted  most  of  his 
statement  to  the  draft  articles  on  state  responsi- 
bility, and  especially  article  19  on  state  criminal 
responsibility.     He  said  that  he  could  find  no  com- 
pelling argument  for  including  the  concept  of  inter- 
national criminal  responsibility  in  the  draft 
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articles.     He  rejected  analogies  to  domestic  crimi- 
nal responsibility  because,  unlike  article  19,  (1) 
virtually  all  domestic  law  separated  laws  relating 
to  reparation  for  damages  from  those  relating  to 
criminal  responsibility;    (2)  domestic  law  provided 
for  a  judicial  determination  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility;   (3)   criminal  law  was  set  forth  in  great  de- 
tail and  precision  in  domestic  legal  systems;  and 
(4)  domestic  law  protected  the  innocent  from  false 
accusations  and  hasty  convictions  through  a  variety 
of  substantive  and  procedural  safeguards.     He  also 
demonstrated  that  the  references  of  the  Commission 
to  various  international  agreements  such  as  the  1974 
Definition  of  Aggression  and  the  1972  Declaration 
of  the  UN  Conference  on  the  Human  Environment  failed 
to  support  the  concept  of  international  criminal 
responsibility.     He  said  that  the  perception  that 
some  acts  affected  vastly  more  people  than  others 
did  not  compel  the  conclusion  that  an  international 
law  of  criminal  responsibility  of  states  must  be 
created.     Rather,   in  his  view,   it  supported  the  need 
for  an  analysis  of  ways  to  measure  damages  to  the 
wider  class  of  people.     He  warned  that  the  question- 
able aspects  of  this  article  could  imperil  the 
chances  for  progress  on  other  aspects  of  state  re- 
sponsibility and  concluded  by  urging  the  Commission 
to  reconsider  its  work  on  article  19. 

The  debate  in  the  Sixth  Committee  on  this  as- 
pect of  the  draft  articles  evidenced  a  substantial 
lack  of  agreement  on  the  merit  of  including  provi- 
sions on  criminal  responsibility  of  states. 

On  December  1 ,   the  Netherlands  introduced  a 
resolution  on  the  report  of  the  Commission  that  was 
sponsored  by  28  states,   including  the  United  States. 
In  its  most  important  paragraphs  the  resolution  (1) 
approved  the  program  of  work  planned  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  1977;    (2)  recommended  that  the  Commission 
(a)   complete  at  its  30th  session  (in  1978)   the  sec- 
ond reading  of  the  draft  articles  on  the  most-favor- 
ed-nation clause,    (b)   continue  "on  a  high  priority 
basis"  its  work  on  state  responsibility,    (c)  proceed 
"on  a  priority  basis"  with  preparing  draft  articles 
on  succession  of  states  in  respect  of  matters  other 
than  treaties  and  on  treaties  concluded  between 
states  and  international  organizations,  and  (d)  con- 
tinue its  work  on  the  law  of  the  nonnavigational 
uses  of  international  watercourses;  and  (3)  express- 
ed confidence  that  the  Commission  would  continue  to 
review  the  progress  of  its  work  and  adopt  the  meth- 
ods of  work  best  suited  to  the  speedy  realization  of 
the  tasks  entrusted  to  it. 

The  Sixth  Committee  approved  the  resolution  by 
consensus  on  December  1,  and  the  General  Assembly 
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adopted  it  by  consensus  on  December  15.  U 

Succession  of  States  in  Respect  of  Treaties 

The  Sixth  Committee  also  considered,  as  a  sepa- 
rate agenda  item,  "Conference  of  plenipotentiaries 
on  succession  of  states  in  respect  of  treaties." 
The  item  concerned  a  draft  convention  that  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  had  completed  in  1974.  The 
convention  delineates  the  extent  to  which  previously- 
concluded  treaties  still  apply  after  a  succession  of 
states.     A  key  article,  pertaining  to  newly  indepen- 
dent states,   enunciates  the  following  general  rule: 

"A  newly  independent  state  is  not  bound  to 
maintain  in  force,  or  to  become  a  party  to,  any 
treaty  by  reason  only  of  the  fact  that  at  the 
date  of  the  succession  of  states  the  treaty  was 
in  force  in  respect  of  the  territory  to  which 
the  succession  of  states  related." 

The  draft  convention  was  submitted  to  the  29th 
General  Assembly,  which  adopted  a  resolution  invit- 
ing member  states  to  comment  on  the  draft  articles 
and  on  the  procedures  by  which  and  the  form  in  which 
the  work  on  the  draft  articles  should  be  completed. 
The  30th  Assembly  requested  written  comments  from 
those  states  that  had  not  submitted  them  and  decided 
to  convene  a  conference  of  plenipotentiaries  in  1977 
to  consider  the  draft  articles  and  to  embody  the  re- 
sults of  its  work  in  an  international  convention  and 
such  other  instruments  as  it  might  deem  appropriate. 

At  the  31st  Assembly,  the  Sixth  Committee  on 
October  18,   1976,  approved  without  a  vote  a  resolu- 
tion deciding  to  hold  the  conference  from  April  4  to 
May  6,   1977,  at  Vienna.     The  General  Assembly  in 
plenary  session  adopted  the  resolution  by  consensus 
on  November  24.  A/ 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  LAW 

The  UN  Commission  on  International  Trade  Law 
CUNCITRAL)  was  established  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1966  to  promote  the  progressive  harmonization  and 
unification  of  the  law  of  international  trade.  The 
Commission  is  composed  of  36  states  elected  by  the 


IJ  Resolution  31/97. 
2/  Resolution  31/18. 
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Assembly  for  a  term  o£  6  years..!/ 

Much  of  UNCITRAL's  basic  work  is  carried  out 
by  working  groups,  varying  in  size  from  7  to  21  mem- 
bers, which  meet  between  sessions  of  the  full  Commis- 
sion.    The  United  States  is  a  member  of  all  the 
working  groups.     The  Commission  works  closely  with 
consultative  groups  of  private  experts,  convened  by 
the  Secretary  General,  and  with  other  UN  and  non- 
governmental organizations. 

WORK  OF  COMMISSION'S  NINTH  SESSION 

UNCITRAL's  ninth  session,  which  took  place  in 
New  York,  April  12   -  May  7,   1976,   considered  the 
following  topics:     international  legislation  on 
shipping,   international  commercial  arbitration,  in- 
ternational sale  of  goods,  and  international  pay- 
ments.    The  U.S.   Representative  was  E.   Allan  Farns- 
worth.   Professor  of  Law  at  Columbia  University. 

International  Shipping  Law 

UNCITRAL  adopted  a  draft  Convention  on  the 
Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  to  replace  the  Internation- 
al Convention  for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
relating  to  Bills  of  Lading  j^/ and  the  Brussels 
Protocol  of  1968.     The  draft  sets  out  rules  relating 
to  the  contents  of  bills  of  lading,  defines  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  liability  of  the  carrier  in 
the  event  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  goods,  and  speci- 
fies the  period  of  the  carrier's  responsibility  for 
the  cargo.     It  also  covers  liability  of  the  shipper. 

The  draft  differs  in  certain  important  respects 
from  the  1924  Brussels  Convention  and  the  1968  Pro- 
tocol.    It  applies  to  all  contracts  of  carriage, 
including  carriage  not  under  bills  of  lading  and 
contracts  of  carriage  not  evidenced  in  writing.  The 
period  during  which  the  carrier  is  responsible  for 
the  care  of  the  cargo  has  also  been  enlarged  Most 
important,  the  draft  convention  eliminates  from  the 
Brussels  Convention  a  whole  host  of  situations  in 
which  the  carrier  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 


4_/  Members  in  1976  were  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria, 
Barbados,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  Cyprus,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt,  France,  Gabon,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Ghana,  Greece,  Guyana,  Hungary,  India,  Japan,  Kenya,  Mexico, 
Nepal,  Nigeria,  Norway,  Philippines,  Poland,  Sierra  Leone, 
Singapore,  Somalia,  Syria,  Tanzania,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Zaire. 

_5/  The  Brussels  Convention  of  1924,  also  known  as  the 
Hague  Rules. 
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the  loss  of,   or  damage  to,   goods,   including  cases  of 
neglect  by  the  master  or  members  of  the  crew  in  the 
management  or  navigation  of  the  ship.     In  the  draft 
convention,  there  is  a  general  rule  which  holds  the 
carrier  liable  for  loss,  damage,  or  delay  that  took 
place  while  the  goods  were  under  his  charge,  unless 
he  proves  that  all  reasonably  necessary  measures 
were  taken  to  avoid  the  occurrence.     The  only  remain- 
ing general  exception  is  where  the  damage  is  due  to 
the  outbreak  of  fire. 

UNCITRAL  recommended  that  the  General  Assembly 
convene  an  international  conference  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  conclude  a  convention  on  the  basis  of  the 
draft . 

International  Commercial  Arbitration 

Another  major  aspect  of  the  ninth  session  was 
the  completion  of  the  UNCITRAL  Arbitration  Rules. 
The  rules  are  designed  to  facilitate  settlement 
through  arbitration  of  disputes  arising  from  inter- 
national trade  transactions.     They  are  rules  for  ad 
hoc  arbitration,  as  opposed  to  arbitration  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  arbitral  institutions,  and  are 
intended  to  be  adopted  by  the  free  choice  of  parties 
either  through  special  agreement  or  by  inclusion  of 
an  arbitration  clause  in  a  commercial  contract. 

These  rules  do  not  require  adoption  by  means  of 
any  international  convention,  nor  do  they  need  to  be 
written  into  the  national  laws  of  any  country.  The 
Commission  therefore  did  not  ask  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  take  any  action  on  these  rules  except  to  rec- 
ommend unanimously  their  use  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  arising  in  the  context  of  international 
commercial  relations. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  rules  is  that 
they  have  been  formulated  on  a  worldwide  basis  rath- 
er than  a  national  or  regional  basis  as  is  the  case 
with  other  arbitration  codes.     As  a  result,  they 
should  be  acceptable  to  business  enterprises  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.     They  are  also  considered  by  ex- 
perts to  be  the  most  advanced  code  in  existence  from 
the  standpoint  of  applicability  and  ease  of  imple- 
mentation . 

International  Sale  of  Goods 

During  1976,  a  Working  Group  on  the  Interna- 
tional Sale  of  Goods  completed  a  new  draft  conven- 
tion which  deals  with  the  obligations  of  buyers  and 
sellers  arising  from  international  sales  contracts. 
It  is  designed  to  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  a  1964 
convention  that  has  not  gained  wide  acceptance. 
UNCITRAL  itself  will  consider  the  draft  at  its  10th 
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session  in  1977.     An  approved  draft  Convention  on 
the  International  Sale  of  Goods  is  expected  to  emerge 
from  that  session. 

International  Payments 

The  Working  Group  on  International  Negotiable 
Instruments  completed  its  first  reading  of  a  draft 
Uniform  Law  on  International  Bills  of  Exchange  and 
International  Promissory  Notes.  The  chief  feature 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  international  negotiable 
instrument.  At  its  next  session  the  Working  Group 
will  have  before  it  a  revised  draft  law  reflecting 
its  deliberations  and  conclusions.  The  Commission 
took  note  of  the  Group's  work  to  date  and  requested 
it  to  continue  and  complete  that  work  expeditiously. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ACTION 

The  Sixth  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assembly 
considered  UNCITRAL's  report  at  11  meetings  held 
between  October  29  and  November  11  and  on  December 
9;   48  states  took  part  in  the  debate.     As  in  previous 
years,   the  speakers  generally  stressed  the  importance 
of  UNCITRAL's  work,  approved  the  flexible  working 
methods  it  has  used  since  its  inception,  and  commend- 
ed it  and  its  working  groups  on  their  progress.  All 
speakers  endorsed  the  Arbitration  Rules.     There  was 
some  objection,  however,   to  the  provisions  of  the 
draft  Convention  on  the  Carriage  of  Goods  at  Sea 
which  modify  the  rules  on  carrier  liability  contain- 
ed in  the  1924  Brussels  Convention. 

On  November  8,   the  U.S.   Representative,  Mr. 
Rosenstock,   spoke  on  the  work  of  UNCITRAL.     He  con- 
centrated on  the  UNCITRAL  Arbitration  Rules  and  the 
draft  Convention  on  Carriage  of  Goods  at  Sea.  With 
respect  to  the  Arbitration  Rules,  he  praised  their 
broad  flexibility  and  the  fact  that  they  could  be 
used  in  both  free  market  and  centrally  planned  eco- 
nomies and  in  both  common  law  and  civil  law  systems. 
With  respect  to  the  Carriage  of  Goods  at  Sea,  he 
urged  that  a  conference  be  convened  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  consider  the  draft  convention.     He  support- 
ed both  the  reversal  of  the  existing  provisions  with 
respect  to  liability  of  the  carrier  and  also  the  re- 
tention of  the  fire  exception  as  a  delicate  compro- 
mise necessary  for  agreement. 

The  Sixth  Committee  on  December  9  approved  by 
consensus  three  resolutions  concerning  the  UNCITRAL 
report,   all  of  which  were  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  plenary  Assembly  on  December  15,  also  by  consen- 
sus.    The  first  resolution ,6^/of  which  the  United 
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States  was  one  of  16  sponsors,  recommended  the  use 
of  the  UNCITRAL  Arbitration  Rules  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  arising  from  international  commercial 
relations  and  requested  the  Secretary  General  to 
arrange  for  their  widest  possible  distribution. 

The  second  resolution ,Z/sponsored  by  10  states, 
was  an  omnibus  resolution  which  commended  UNCITRAL 
on  its  work;  noted  with  satisfaction  the  completion 
of  the  draft  Convention  on  the  Carriage  of  Goods  by 
Sea,  the  adoption  of  the  UNCITRAL  Arbitration  Rules, 
and  the  work  of  the  Working  Group  on  the  Interna- 
tional Sale  of  Goods;   and  recommended  the  UNCITRAL 
continue  its  work  on  the  topics  included  in  its  pro- 
gram of  work  and  maintain  close  collaboration  with 
UNCTAD  and  other  international  organizations  active 
in  the  field  of  international  trade  law.     This  reso- 
lution also  took  two  decisions  to  facilitate  the 
work  of  UNCITRAL:      (1)   it  extended  the  term  of  office 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  from  the  end  of  the 
year  until  the  beginning  of  UNCITRAL 's  regular  annu- 
al session  in  order  to  prevent  the  Working  Groups, 
which  generally  meet  in  January  and  February,  just 
before  the  plenary  session,   from  being  under 
strength  in  the  years  following  elections;  and  (2) 
it  authorized  governments  of  states  that  are  not 
members  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Commission  as 
observers. 

The  third  resolution , ^/sponsored  by  15  states, 
decided  to  convene  an  international  conference  of 
plenipotentiaries  in  1978  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  and  to  embody  the 
results  of  its  work  in  an  international  convention 
and  such  other  instruments  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate . 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  ARMED  CONFLICTS 

The  31st  General  Assembly  allocated  to  its 
Sixth  Committee  the  agenda  item  on  "Respect  for 
human  rights  in  armed  conflicts:     report  of  the 
Secretary  General."     The  Sixth  Committee  considered 
the  item  at  six  meetings  between  October  4  and  Octo- 
ber 12. 

The  Secretary  General's  report  related  to  the 
proceedings  and  results  of  the  third  session  of  the 
Diplomatic  Conference  on  the  Reaffirmation  and  De- 
velopment of  International  Humanitarian  Law 
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Applicable  in  Armed  Conflicts,  convened  by  the  Swiss 
Federal  Council  at  Geneva  from  April  21  to  June  11, 
1976.     That  Conference  was  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  considering  two  draft  Additional  Protocols  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  for  the  Protection  of  War 
Victims,  one  concerning  international  armed  conflicts 
and  the  other  concerning  noninternational  armed  con- 
flicts, and  the  question  of  the  possible  prohibition 
or  restriction  of  specific  conventional  weapons  al- 
leged to  cause  unnecessary  suffering  or  to  have  in- 
discriminate effects. 

During  the  third  session  of  the  Conference,  its 
Committees  adopted  a  number  of  draft  articles  on 
different  aspects  of  the  problem.     Of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  United  States  were  three  draft  arti- 
cles affirming  the  right  of  families  to  know  the 
fate  of  their  relatives.     These  articles  require 
each  party  to  a  conflict  to  search  for  persons  who 
have  been  reported  missing  by  an  adverse  party  and 
to  transmit  information  about  them.     They  also  pro- 
vide that  parties  facilitate  access  to  grave  sites, 
the  decent  care  of  graves  and,   if  desired,  the  re- 
turn of  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  the  home 
country. 

Some  of  the  difficult  issues  remaining  for  the 
conference  at  its  fourth  session  are  whether  the 
scope  of  the  protocols  will  include  members  of  na- 
tional liberation  movements  and  mercenaries  and 
whether  the  conference  will  be  able  to  make  progress 
on  the  prohibition  or  restriction  of  certain  conven- 
tional weapons. 

On  October  5,  Kenya  introduced  a  draft  resolu- 
tion that  was  eventually  sponsored  by  21  states, 
most  of  them  African  or  Western  European.     In  two  of 
its  preambular  paragraphs  the  draft   (1)  welcomed  the 
substantial  progress  made  at  the  third  session  of 
the  Diplomatic  Conference  and  (2)  noted  that  the  Con- 
ference would  continue  its  consideration  of  the  use 
of  specific  conventional  weapons,   including  any  which 
might  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  injurious  or  to 
have  indiscriminate  effects,  and  its  search  for 
agreement,   for  humanitarian  reasons,  on  possible 
rules  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  use  of  such 
weapons.     In  its  most  important  operative  para- 
graphs the  draft   (1)   called  upon  all  parties  to  arm- 
ed conflicts  to  acknowledge  and  comply  with  their 
obligations  under  various  international  instruments 
and  rules,   including  the  1899  and  1907  Hague  Conven- 
tions,  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol,   and  the  1949  Geneva 
Conventions;    (2)   urged  all  participants  in  the  Con- 
ference to  do  their  utmost  to  reach  agreement  on  ad- 
ditional rules  to  alleviate  the  suffering  brought 
about  by  armed  conflicts  and  to  protect  noncombat- 
ants ,   and  to  bring  the  Conference  during  its  1977 
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session  to  a  successful  conclusion;   and  (3)  request- 
ed the  Secretary  General  to  report  at  the  Assembly's 
32nd  session  on  relevant  developments  concerning 
human  rights  in  armed  conflicts,   in  particular  on 
the  proceedings  and  results  of  the  fourth  session  of 
the  Diplomatic  Conference. 

Speaking  on  October  6,  the  U.S.  Representative, 
Mr.   Rosenstock,  reaffirmed  the  U.S.   commitment  to 
the  development  of  international  humanitarian  law. 
He  noted  the  progress  achieved  at  the  third  session 
in  a  number  of  significant  areas:     a  key  compromise 
article  identifying  specific  acts  which  are  to  be 
repressed  as  breaches  of  the  Protocol  concerning  in- 
ternational conflicts;  draft  articles  on  the  identi- 
fication and  protection  of  medical  aircraft;  and  the 
updated  procedural  guarantees  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  those  claiming  prisoner  of  war  status.  He 
said  that  the  draft  articles  on  the  right  of  fami- 
lies to  know  the  fate  of  their  relatives  were  parti- 
cularly important,  the  more  so  in  the  aftermath  of 
armed  conflicts  throughout  the  world  that  have  left 
the  fate  of  many  persons  unknown.     He  called  for  the 
prompt  and  successful  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
conference . 

On  October  12,   the  Sixth  Committee  approved  the 
draft  resolution  by  consensus,   and  on  November  24, 
the  General  Assembly^  also  by  consensus,  adopted  it 
in  plenary  session. £./ 


DRAFTING  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
AGAINST  THE  TAKING  OF  HOSTAGES 

In  a  letter  dated  September  28,   1976,  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  requested  the  inclusion  in 
the  31st  General  Assembly's  agenda  of  a  new  item  en- 
titled "Drafting  of  an  international  convention  a- 
gainst  the  taking  of  hostages."     On  October  4,  on 
the  recommendation  of  its  General   (steering)  Commit- 
tee, the  General  Assembly  decided  to  include  the 
item  and  to  allocate  it  to  its  Sixth  Committee,  which 
subsequently  considered  it  at  seven  meetings  between 
November  26  and  December  10.     Over  60  states  took 
part  in  the  debate. 

On  November  26,   the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
introduced  a  draft  resolution  ultimately  sponsored 
by  34  states   (including  the  United  States)  which, 
inter  alia,    (1)   recognized  that  the  taking  of  hos- 
tages was  "an  act  which  must  be  denounced  as  absolu- 
tely intolerable  and  incompatible  with  universally 
accepted  standards  of  human  conduct";    (2)  decided 
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to  establish  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  draft  an  inter- 
national convention  against  the  taking  of  hostages; 
and  (3)   requested  the  committee  to  draft  a  conven- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date  "on  the  basis 
that  the  taking  of  hostages  should  be  condemned,  pro- 
hibited, and  punished  and  that  persons  who  perpe- 
trate such  acts  should  be  prosecuted  or  extradited 
for  purpose  of  prosecution." 

On  November  30,  Libya  introduced  amendments  to 
the  draft  resolution  which  would  have  limited  the 
prohibition  on  the  taking  of  hostages  to  the  taking 
of  "innocent"  hostages  and  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  requirement  that  the  convention  condemn 
the  taking  of  hostages  and  oblige  states  to  prose- 
cute or  extradite. 

The  debate  on  the  item  touched  on  the  question 
whether  some  individuals  could  legitimately  be  held 
hostage  because  of  their  acts  or  the  policies  of 
their  government.     Those  inclined  to  believe  there 
might  be  some  validity  to  this  view  urged  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  "innocent"  before  the  word  "hos- 
tages" throughout  the  resolution. 

On  November  29,  the  U.S.   R.epresentat  ive ,  Mr. 
Rosenstock,  noted  the  urgency  of  drafting  a  conven- 
tion against  the  taking  of  hostages.     Because  no 
state  could  feel  confident  its  citizens  would  not  be 
kidnapped  and  because  all  member  states  were  com- 
mitted to  the  UN  Charter,  which  affirms  the  funda- 
mental dignity  of  all  persons,  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  all  states  would  denounce  the  taking  of  hos- 
tages.    He  noted  that  hostages  were  always  innocent 
persons  since  they  were  being  held  not  for  reasons 
relating  to  themselves  but  to  demands  on  a  third 
party.     He  said  it  would  be  at  the  least  redundant 
and  at  most  dangerously  confusing  to  insert  the 
word  "innocent"  before  "hostages."     He  urged  that 
the  convention  be  based  on  the  duty  to  prosecute  or 
extradite,  since  such  a  duty  followed  naturally  from 
the  conclusion  that  the  taking  of  hostages  infringes 
on  fundamental  rights. 

Following  informal  consultations,   the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  introduced  on  December  9  on  be- 
half of  the  cosponsors  a  compromise  draft,  ulti- 
mately sponsored  by  38  states,   that  recognized  that 
the  taking  of  hostages  "endangers  innocent  human 
lives,"  and  decided  to  establish  a  35-member  ad  hoc 
committee  to  draft  at  the  earliest  possible  date  an 
international  convention  against  the  taking  of  hos- 
tages.    It  excluded  the  notion  of  "innocent"  hos- 
tages, however,   and  Libya  did  not  press  its  amend- 
ment to  the  vote.     Although  the  compromise  resolu- 
tion did  not  expressly  require  that  the  convention 
be  drafted  "on  the  basis  that  the  taking  of  hostages 
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should  be  condemned,  prohibited,  and  punished  and 
that  persons  who  perpetrate  such  acts  should  be  pro- 
secuted or  extradited  for  purpose  of  prosecution," 
the  United  States  cosponsored  it  because  it  consti- 
tuted a  meaningful  request  for  action  to  combat  the 
problem  and  did  not  contain  any  language  to  suggest 
that  there  were  some  causes  or  some  motives  that 
could  be  said  to  justify  the  taking  of  hostages. 

The  compromise  resolution  was  approved  in  the 
Sixth  Committee  on  December  10  and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  on  December  15,  both 
times  by  consensus .  L2./     The  members  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  had  not  been  appointed  by  the  end~~of  the 
year . 


INTERNATIONAL  TERRORISM 

The  item  entitled  "Measures  to  prevent  inter- 
national terrorism  which  endangers  or  takes  innocent 
human  lives  or  jeopardizes  fundamental  freedoms,  and 
study  of  the  underlying  causes  of  those  forms  of 
terrorism  and  acts  of  violence  which  lie  in  misery, 
frustration,  grievance  and  despair  and  which  cause 
some  people  to  sacrifice  human  lives,  including 
their  own,   in  an  attempt  to  effect  radical  changes" 
was  once  again  on  the  agenda  of  the  31st  General 
Assembly . 

Proposed  in  1972  by  the  Secretary  General,  the 
item  was  originally  intended  as  a  means  to  develop 
international  measures  to  combat  terrorism.     To  this 
end,  the  United  States  presented  a  draft  convention 
against  the  spread  of  terrorism  to  individuals  and 
countries  not  party  to  the  conflict  concerned.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  U.S.   draft  and  the  General 
Assembly  in  1972  established  an  ad  hoc  committee  to 
study  the  problem  of  terrorism.     However,   the  com- 
mittee failed  to  produce  any  tangible  results  be- 
cause of  its  inability  to  restrict  its  work  to  com- 
batting terrorism.     Instead,   it  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  discussing  the  causes  of  terrorism, 
state  conduct,   and  the  right  of  national  liberation 
movements  to  achieve  self-determination. 

The  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Terrorism,  which  met  in  1973,  was  on  the 
agenda  of  the  28th,   29th,  and  30th  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly,  but  each  year  action  was  deferred 
to  the  following  session  because  of  lack  of  time. 
The  Sixth  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assembly 
considered  the  item  briefly  at  six  meetings  between 
December  3  and  10,  1976. 
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Speaking  on  December  6,   the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, Monroe  Leigh,   Legal  Adviser  of  the  Department 
of  State,   responded  to  the  three  major  objections 
that  had  been  raised  to  adopting  measures  to  deal 
with  terrorism.     The  objections  were  that  national 
liberation  movements  must  have  a  free  hand  in  their 
fight  for  self-determination;   that  acts  of  violence 
by  states  must  also  be  considered;   and  that  there 
can  be  no  action  against  terrorism  until  the  causes 
of  terrorism  are  eliminated.     Although  expressing 
sympathy  for  the  motives  behind  these  arguments,  he 
said  they  were  unconvincing  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  progressive  development  of  international  law. 
He  pointed  out  that  just  as  there  are  limits  imposed 
by  the  laws  of  war  on  what  a  state  can  do  in  self- 
defense,   there  are  limits  imposed  by  a  civilized 
society  on  what  measures  liberation  movements  can 
use  to  achieve  their  freedom.     He  challenged  the 
notion  that  the  solution  of  terrorism  by  individuals 
must  await  solution  of  the  problem  of  so-called 
state  terrorism,  noting  that  nothing  would  be  accom- 
plished by  the  United  Nations  if  all  problems  had  to 
be  solved  concurrently.     With  respect  to  the  argu- 
ment that  a  convention  must  await  solution  of  the 
causes  of  terrorism,   he  pointed  out  that  crime  occur 
red  in  all  countries  and,   in  many  cases,   had  its 
roots  in  social  causes.     Yet  all  states  apprehended, 
prosecuted,   and  punished  criminals,   even  though  the 
causes  of  the  criminal  conduct  were  not  wholly  under 
stood.     He  concluded  by  urging  all  members  to  join 
in  a  common  effort  to  protect  mankind  from  barbaric 
acts  of  violence  which  had  already  cost  so  many 
lives  to  so  little  purpose. 

On  December  9,   Zaire  introduced   (on  behalf  of 
21  African  and  Asian  states  and  Yugoslavia)   a  res- 
olution to  reconvene  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Terrorism  to  continue  its  work  under  the 
same  mandate  as  that  given  it  in  1972.     The  draft 
resolution,  which  was  similar  to  the  one  adopted  in 
1972,  urged  states  to  seek  solutions  to  the  causes 
of  terrorism;   reaffirmed  the  legitimacy  of  the 
struggle,  particularly  the  struggle  of  national  lib- 
eration movements,   for  self-determination  and  inde- 
pendence;  and  condemned  only  the  "repressive  and 
terrorist  acts  by  colonial,  racist  and  alien  re- 
gimes in  denying  peoples  their  legitimate  right  to 
self-determination  and  independence  and  other  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms." 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the  Sixth  Com- 
mittee on  December  10  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  86  to  8 
(U.S.),  with  24  abstentions.     Before  the  vote  Mr. 
Rosenstock  explained  why  the  United  States  opposed 
the  resolution.     He  said  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
had  failed  in  its  work  because  its^mandate  con- 
tained material  irrelevant  to  the  prevention  of 
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terrorism  and  that  some  effort  should  have  been  made 
to  adjust  this  mandate.     He  regretted  the  repetition 
of  irrelevant  issues  that  might  lead  some  to  inter- 
pret the  resolution  as  inciting  rather  than  curbing 
violence . 

On  December  15  the  Assembly  in  plenary  session 
adopted  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of  100  to  9  (U.S.)> 
with  27  abstentions . li/ 


VIENNA  CONVENTION  ON  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

On  December  15,   1975,  the  30th  General  Assem- 
bly had,   on  the  initiative  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  adopted 
without  vote  a  resolution  inviting  states  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary  General  their  comments  and  observa- 
tions on  ways  to  ensure  the  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1961  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations  and  on  the  desirability  of  elaborat- 
ing provisions  concerning  the  status  of  the  diplo- 
matic courier.     During  1976,   15  states,  including 
the  United  States,  submitted  their  views  to  the  Sec- 
retary General . 

The  U.S.   submission  on  August  18  urged  wide- 
spread adherence  to  the  Vienna  Convention.     It  said 
that  the  best  way  of  ensuring  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Convention  was  through  acceptance  of 
the  Optional  Protocol  Concerning  the  Compulsory 
Settlement  of  Disputes.     With  regard  to  the  status 
of  the  diplomatic  courier,   the  United  States  be- 
lieved that  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  adequate  and  did  not  need  elaboration. 

The  Sixth  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  the  Secretary  General's  report,  con- 
sisting simply  of  a  compilation  of  the  replies  from 
states,   at  three  meetings  on  December  7,  8,  and  9. 

On  December  7,   the  U.S.S.R.   introduced  a  draft 
resolution,  which  in  its  final  form  was  sponsored 
by  22  states.     In  preambular  paragraphs  the  draft 
expressed  concern  over  the  violations  of  the  rules 
of  diplomatic  law  relating,   in  particular,  to  the 
status  of  the  diplomatic  courier  and  diplomatic  bag 
and  recognized  the  advisability  of  studying  the 
question  of  that  status.     In  operative  paragraphs 
the  draft   (1)  urged  states  to  become  parties  to  and 
strictly  implement  the  Vienna  Convention;    (2)  in- 
vited states  to  submit  or  supplement  their  views  on 
the  Vienna  Convention  and  on  the  desirability  of 
elaborating  provisions  concerning  the  status  of 
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the  diplomatic  courier;    (3)   requested  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  to  study  the  proposals  on  the 
elaboration  of  a  protocol  concerning  the  status  o£ 
the  diplomatic  courier  and  diplomatic  bag;  and  (4) 
requested  the  Secretary  General  to  submit  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  33rd  session  an  analytical 
report  on  ways  and  means  to  ensure  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Vienna  Convention,   taking  into  account 
the  comments  of  states  and,  if  available,  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  of  the  Commission. 

On  December  7  Mr.   Rosenstock  expressed  U.S. 
opposition  to  the  resolution.     Although  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  the  Vienna  Convention  and  urged 
its  implementation,  he  said  violations  of  the  Con- 
vention could  more  easily  be  alleviated  by  adher- 
ence to  the  Optional  Protocol  than  by  elaborating 
new  provisions.     He  also  said  that  the  United  States 
was  not  prepared  to  express  its  concern  at  viola- 
tions of  the  Convention  until  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  had  given  specific  examples  of  the  viola- 
tions.    He  doubted  the  utility  of  further  study  of 
the  diplomatic  courier  and  bag  provisions.  Noting 
that  only  15  states  had  responded  to  the  request  for 
comments  and  a  number  of  them  opposed  further  study, 
he  said  that  both  consideration  by  the  International 
Law  Commission  and  preparation  of  an  analytical 
study  by  the  Secretary  General  were  premature.  He 
concluded  that  while  the  discussion  to  date  had  been 
useful  and  that  while  it  might  be  useful  to  review 
the  status  of  the  Vienna  Convention  periodically,  he 
saw  no  need  to  inscribe  the  item  again      on  the 
Assembly's  agenda. 

The  Sixth  Committee,  however,  approved  the 
draft  resolution  on  December  9  by  a  vote  of  72  to  2 
(U.K.,  U.S.),  with  19  abstentions,  and  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  it  on  December  13  by  a  recorded 
vote  of  92  to  0,  with  25  abstentions   (U.S.). 11/ 


NON-USE  OF  FORCE  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

On  September  28  the  U.S.S.R.   requested  the  in- 
clusion in  the  agenda  of  the  31st  General  Assembly 
of  an  additional  item  entitled  "Conclusion  of  a 
world  treaty  on  the  non-use  of  force  in  interna- 
tional relations."     The  item  refers  to  a  draft 
treaty,  prepared  by  the  U.S.S.R.,   that  would  outlaw 
the  use  of  force  in  international  relations.  The 
draft  treaty  contains  language  to  ban  the  use  or 
threat  of  use  of  any  weapons,   to  encourage  disarma- 
ment, and  to  promote  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes.    The  item  was  similar  to  an  earlier  Soviet 


12/  Resolution  31/76. 
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initiative  on  the  same  subject  in  1972  which  had 
not,  however,   called  for  a  world  treaty. 

When  the  General  Committee  considered  the  re- 
quest on  October  4  there  was  no  objection  to  placing 
the  item  on  the  agenda,  but  opinion  was  sharply 
divided  on  which  committee  should  consider  it--the 
First  Committee   [Political  and  Security)   as  the 
U.S.S.R.  wished,   or  the  Sixth  Committee   (Legal)  as 
the  United  States  and  others  proposed.     The  General 
Committee  compromised  by  recommending  to  the  General 
Assembly,  without  vote,   that  the  item  be  allocated 
to  the  First  Committee  and,  at  the  appropriate 
stage,  referred  to  the  Sixth  Committee  for  examina- 
tion of  its  legal  implications.     On  the  same  day, 
also  without  vote,   the  Assembly  approved  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  General  Committee. 

I'he  First  Committee  considered  the  item  be- 
tween October  25  and  29;    57  states  took  part  in  the 
debate.     On  October  25  the  Soviet  Union  introduced 
a  draft  resolution,  ultimately  sponsored  by  18 
states,   that   (1)   invited  states  to  examine  further 
the  draft  world  treaty  and  to  communicate  their 
views  and  suggestions  on  the  subject  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  by  June  1,   1977,   and   [2)   requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  report  to  the  32nd  Assembly  on 
the  communications  received  by  him. 

Speaking  on  October  28,   the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive, Ambassador  Sherer,  said: 

"Every  member  state     of  the  United  Nations 
has  pledged  to  uphold  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty   [the  UN  Charter]   including  Article  2, 
paragraph  3,  which  calls  upon  all  members  to 
settle  their  international  disputes  by  peace- 
ful means,   and  Article  2,  paragraph  4,  which 
obligates  all  members  to  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or 
political  independence  of  any  state.    .    .  . 


"It  is  precisely  because  the  Charter's 
basic  provisions  concerning  the  conduct  of 
states  are  so  clear  and  have  such  broad  and 
authoritative  application  that  the  United 
States  views  with  concern  any  proposal  for 
their  restatement  or  revision.     It  is  important 
for  world  peace  that  we  not  diminish  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  modify  those  obligations  be  undertaken 
only  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter.  ..." 
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Ambassador  Sherer  said  that  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  conclude  that,  at  very  best,  the  Soviet 
proposal  for  a  treaty  on  the  non-use  of  force  would 
add  nothing  to  the  obligations  already  undertaken 
under  the  Charter  and  was  therefore  unnecessary. 

The  First  Committee  approved  the  Soviet  draft 
resolution  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  94  to  2  (Albania, 
China),  with  35  abstentions   (France,  U.K.,  U.S.),  on 
October  29.     On  November  8  the  General  Assembly,  by 
a  recorded  vote  of  88  to  2   (Albania,   China) ,  with  31 
abstentions   (France,  U.K.,  U.S.),   adopted  the  reso- 
lutionl3/ as  recommended  by  the  First  Committee  and 
decided  that  the  Sixth  Committee  should  consider  the 
legal  implications  of  the  item  and  report  thereon 
during  the  current  session. 

The  Sixth  Committee  considered  the  item  between 
November  22  and  25;   39  states,  most  of  whom  had  also 
taken  part  in  the  First  Committee's  debate,  spoke 
during  this  second  consideration  of  the  item. 

On  November  22  Mr.   Rosenstock  enumerated  the 
legal  difficulties  the  United  States  had  with  the 
item.     He  noted  that  the  UN  Charter  already  clearly 
outlawed  the  use  of  force  and  pointed  out  that  if  a 
parallel  treaty  duplicated  the  Charter,   the  rule  that 
all  treaties  must  be  observed  would  be  weakened  by 
suggesting  that  two  treaties  were  better  than  one. 
If  the  two  treaties  were  not  identical,   some  states 
might  seek  interpretive  loopholes  stemming  from  the 
differences  between  the  two  texts;   some  might  even 
argue  that  the  elaboration  of  a  second  treaty  on  non- 
use  of  force  implied  states  were  free  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  Charter's  basic  prohibition  of  the  threat 
or  use  of  force.     He  stressed  that  the  real  solution 
to  armed  conflicts  lay  not  in  more  treaties  but  in 
greater  political  will  to  solve  disputes  peaceably 
and  also  noted  that  other  parts  of  the  UN  Charter, 
such  as  Chapters  VI,  VII,   and  VIII    (which  affect 
such  interrelated  matters  as  peacekeeping  and  collec- 
tive security)  were  not  included  in  the  draft  treaty. 
He  pointed  out  further  legal  difficulties  with  the 
specific  language  in  the  draft  treaty,   and  concluded 
that  if  the  General  Assembly  decided  to  proceed  with 
further  study  of  the  problem  of  the  use  of  force, 
that  study  should  be  conducted  in  the  Sixth  Commit- 
tee because  of  the  unique  extent  of  its  legal 
expertise. 

The  Sixth  Committee,   however,   stopped  short  of 
recommending  that  future  consideration  of  the  item 
be  referred  to  it.     On  November  25,   the  Committee 
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decided  by  consensus,  on  the  recommendation  of  its 
Chairman,  to  include  the  following  text  in  its  re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly: 

"The  Sixth  Committee  notes  that  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  has  adopted  resolution  31/9  enti- 
tled 'Conclusion  of  a  world  treaty  on  the  non- 
use  of  force  in  international  relations.'  In 
this  connection,   the  Sixth  Committee  requests 
the  General  Assembly  to  recommend  that,  in 
their  consideration  of  statements  and  proposals 
on  this  item  to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary 
General,  member  states  should  give  due  weight 
to  the  important  legal  issues  involved.  The 
Sixth  Committee  recalls  the  role  it  played  in 
elaborating  the  Declaration  on  Principles  of 
International  Law  Concerning  Friendly  Relations 
and  Cooperation  among  States  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations!^/ and  the 
Definition  of  Aggression. 

15/ 

The  legal  issues 
which  the  item  under  discussion  involves  have 
been,  and  will  need  to  be,  examined  in  the 
current  and  future  deliberations  on  this  sub- 
ject which  any  further  consideration  of  this 
item  by  the  General  Assembly  will  entail." 

On  December  13,   the  General  Assembly  approved 
without  a  vote  the  decision  of  the  Sixth  Committee. 


HOST  COUNTRY  RELATIONS 

Maintaining  the  security  of  missions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  safety  of  their  personnel  is 
a  continuing  problem  of  serious  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  diplomatic  community  at 
large.     The  Committee  on  Relations  with  the  Host 
Country,!^/  established  by  the  26th  General  Assem- 
bly in  1971,  continued  to  work  on  this  problem  dur- 
ing 1976. 

The  Committee  met  nine  times  during  the  year. 
The  measures  taken  by  the  United  States  to  ensure 


14/  Adopted  October  24,  1970,  by  the  25th  General 
Assembly. 

15/  Adopted  December  14,  1974,  by  the  29th  General 
Assembly. 

16/  Bulgaria,  Canada,  China,  Costa  Rica,  Cyprus,  France, 
Honduras,  Iraq,  Ivory  Cast,  Mali,  Spain,  Tanzania,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.     On  Dec.   22  the  President 
of  the  General  Assembly  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Sene- 
gal to  replace  Tanzania,  which  had  resigned  from  the  Committee. 
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mission  security  were  praised  by  some  Committee  mem- 
bers, while  others  considered  the  measures  inade- 
quate.    In  March  and  April  the  Committee  considered 
terrorist  acts,   incidents  o£  violence,  and  other 
allegations  of  unlawful  acts  against  missions  and 
their  staffs  pursuant  to  complaints  by  the  missions 
concerned.     The  specific  incidents  included  two 
cases  of  the  firing  of  shots  into  buildings  used  by 
the  Soviet  mission  and  an  attempted  firebomb  attack 
against  the  Iraqi  mission.     The  Committee  took  speci- 
fic decisions  condemning  the  shootings  and  asking 
for  effective  measures  by  the  host  country  to  en- 
sure the  security  of  missions  and  their  personnel. 

The  United  States  expressed  deep  regret  over 
the  incidents  and  assured  the  Committee  that  an  ener- 
getic and  thoroughgoing  investigation  had  been 
undertaken  by  both  federal  and  New  York  City  author- 
ities to  apprehend  the  guilty  parties,  to  bring  the 
investigation  to  a  successful  conclusion,   and  to 
prosecute  those  responsible.     The  United  States 
categorically  rejected  charges  by  representatives  of 
some  missions  that  it  had  collaborated  with  the  per- 
petrators of  the  illegal  acts.     On  November  9  the 
U.S.   Representative,   Sidney  Sober,  told  the  Commit- 
tee that,   in  connection  with  the  attacks  on  the 
Soviet  and  Iraqi  missions,  U.S.   law  enforcement  au- 
thorities had  indicted  seven  individuals  on  counts 
including  the  transport  of  explosives  and  possession 
of  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  causing  injury  or  dam- 
age or  the  destruction  of  property  belonging  to  or 
used  or  occupied  by  foreign  Governments.     He  stated 
that  the  accused  had  pleaded  guilty  to  one  or  more 
counts  of  the  indictment  and  that  sentencing  would 
come  later.     Mr.   Sober  declared  that  the  effort  by 
the  U.S.   law  enforcement  authorities  testified  to 
the  seriousness  with  which  the  United  States  viewed 
its  responsibilities  as  host  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  addition,  he  expressed  appreciation  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Soviet  mission  for  their  willingness 
to  appear  as  witnesses  at  the  trial,   if  necessary. 

In  its  report,   adopted  by  consensus  on  November 
9,   the  Committee,   inter  alia ,    (1)  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  assurances  given  by  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  the  host  country  and  recognized  the 
usefulness  of  the  various  measures  taken  to  ensure 
the  security  of  missions  and  the  safety  of  their 
personnel;    (2)   considered  with  deep  concern  the  se- 
rious acts  of  terrorism  and  other  criminal  acts 
which  had  nevertheless  been  committed  against  sever- 
al missions  to  the  United  Nations;    (3)  condemned 
terrorist  and  other  criminal  acts  in  relation  to  any 
mission,   its  personnel,   and  property  as  being  tot- 
ally incompatible  with  the  status  of  missions  and 
their  personnel  under  the  norms  of  international 
law;    (4)   urged  the  host  country  to  take  all  necessary 
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measures  to  prevent  any  acts  violating  the  security 
of  missions  and  to  apprehend,  bring  to  justice,  and 
punish  all  those  responsible  for  committing  crimi- 
nal acts  against  missions  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations,  as  provided  for  in  the  1972  Federal  Act 
for  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Officials  and  Offi- 
cial Guests  of  the  United  States;    (5)  urged  the  host 
country  to  take  effective  measures  to  prohibit  ille- 
gal activities  of  organizations  that  organize,  in- 
stigate, encourage,  or  engage  in  the  perpetration 
of  terrorist  or  other  acts  of  violence  against  mis- 
sions to  the  United  Nations  or  their  personnel;  (6) 
called  on  the  missions  of  states  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  cooperate  as  fully  as  possible 
with  the  Federal  and  local  U.S.   authorities  in  cases 
affecting  the  security  of  those  missions  and  their 
personnel;    (7)   emphasized  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
members  of  the  diplomatic  community  to  respect  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  host  country;    (8)  sug- 
gested that  the  UN  Secretariat  and  all  others  con- 
cerned work  together  to  solve  outstanding  problems 
concerning  financial  responsibilities  of  certain 
missions  and  individual  diplomats;   and   (9)  expressed 
its  appreciation  to  the  New  York  City  Commission  for 
the  United  Nations  and  for  the  Consular  Corps  and 
those  bodies  which  contribute  to  the  Commission's 
efforts  to  help  accommodate  the  needs,  interests, 
and  requirements  of  the  diplomatic  community,  to 
provide  hospitality,   and  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  diplomatic  community  and  the 
people  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Sixth  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  the  report  of  the  Host  Country  Rela- 
tions Committee  briefly  between  December  3  and  10. 
Speaking  on  December  7,  Mr.   Sober  reaffirmed  the 
U.S.   commitment  to  provide  conditions  promoting  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  United  Nations.  Ex- 
pressing the  view  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
missions  find  New  York  an  efficient  and  interesting 
place  in  which  to  work,  he  deplored  the  incidents 
of  violence  against  certain  missions  which  were  the 
exception  to  the  rule.     He  said  that  the  United 
States  condemned  criminal  acts  against  missions  and 
did  everything  possible  to  seek  out,  prosecute,  and 
punish  those  guilty  but  noted  that  efforts   in  this 
regard  had  to  be  pursued  within  the  framework  of 
U.S.   constitutional  guarantees  protecting  indivi- 
dual rights.     He  remarked  that  sometimes  convictions 
were  impossible  because  the  diplomats  in  a  position 
to  present  the  crucial  evidence  were  unwilling  to 
testify. 

On  December  8,   two  competing  draft  resolutions 
were  submitted.     The  first,   sponsored  by  the  Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.   and  five  others,   selectively  incorpora- 
ted those  parts  of  the  report  of  the  Host  Country 
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Relations  Committee  which  were  most  unfavorable  to 
the  United  States,  omitting  any  expression  of  sat- 
isfaction with  the  steps  taken  by  the  host  country 
and  the  recitation  of  the  duty  of  all  diplomats  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  host  country.     The  second 
draft  resolution,   sponsored  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  14  others,   closely  followed  the  recommendations 
of  the  Host  Country  Relations  Committee  and  specifi- 
cally welcomed  the  fact  that  various  individuals  had 
been  apprehended  and  prosecuted.     A  third  draft, 
which  also  closely  followed  the  recommendations  of 
the  Host  Country  Relations  Committee,  was  circulated 
by  Costa  Rica  and  five  others  on  December  9. 

On  December  10  the  Sixth  Committee  adopted  by 
consensus  a  fourth  draft  resolution,  put  forward  by 
Cyprus  as  a  compromise,  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  other  drafts.     This  resolution  (1) 
accepted,  without  restating,   the  recommendations  of 
the  Host  Country  Relations  Committee;    (2)  decided 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  Committee;   and   (3)  de- 
cided to  include  the  report  of  the  Committee  in  the 
agenda  of  the  32nd  Assembly. 

On  December  15,   the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  plenary  session  by  con- 
sensus .  YL' 
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UN  FINANCIAL  MATTERS 


UN  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  United  Nations  estimated  its  deficit  to  be 
$109.1  million  at  the  end  of  1976.     The  deficit  has 
been  increasing  about  $4  million  each  year  as  the 
result  of   (1)   deliberate  withholding  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  certain  other  members  of  a  portion  of  their  as- 
sessed contributions,  and   (2)  payments  in  nonconvert- 
ible,  and  therefore  largely  unusable  currencies. 
In  consequence,   the  $40  million  UN  working  capital 
fund  has  long  been  depleted.     The  organization  has 
no  cash  reserves  on  hand  to  meet  current  obliga- 
tions and  is  dependent  upon  the  month-to-month  in- 
flow of  annual  contributions. 

The  30th  General  Assembly  in  1975  established 
a  54 -member—/ Negotiating  Committee  on  the  Financial 
Emergency  of  the  United  Nations  "to  bring  about  a 
comprehensive  settlement  of  the  critical  financial 
situation  of  the  United  Nations."     The  Committee 
met  seven  times  between  April  14  and  May  20  and 
five  times  between  September  22  and  December  15, 
1976. 

During  its  debate,   the  U.S.  Representative, 
David  L.   Stottlemyer,  pointed  out  on  April  29  that 
the  United  States  has  paid  all  its  assessments  in 
full  throughout  the  history  of  the  United  Nations 
and  has  also  made  special  supplementary  contribu- 
tions.    He  also  announced  that,  beginning  in  1977, 
the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to  pay  its 
assessment  within  30  days  of  notification  by  the 
Secretary  General,  because  of  a  change  in  the  U.S. 
fiscal  year.     Nevertheless,   it  was  made  clear  that 
earlier  payment  by  the  United  States  would  contri- 
bute only  marginally  to  the  solution  of  the  UN 
financial  crisis. 

In  the  U.S.  view,reaf firmed  by  Ambassador 
Scranton  in  a  September  16  letter  to  the  chairman 


l_l  Members  of  the  Commit  tee  were  Argentina ,  Austria, 
Bangladesh,  Bolivia,  Canada,  Chad,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador, 
Egypt,  Finland,  France,  Gabon,  German  Democratic  Republic, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Ghana,  Greece,  Grenada,  India, 
Indonesia,  Iran,  Ireland,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Jordan, 
Kenya,  Kuwait,  Libya,  Malawi,  Mexico,  Morocco,  Nigeria,  Pakis- 
tan, Philippines,  Poland,  Spain,  Sudan,  Swaziland,  Sweden, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, United  States,  Upper  Volta,  and  Venezuela*     There  were 
six  vacancies. 
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o£  the  Committee,  a  comprehensive  solution  was 
called  for,  and  the  member  states  responsible  for 
the  crisis  should  (1)  pay  their  arrears  either 
through  voluntary  contributions  or  through  direct 
payment  of  past  assessments,    (2)   discontinue  with- 
holding,  and   (3)   contribute  only  in  currencies  us- 
able by  the  United  Nations.     If  appropriate  steps 
toward  resolving  the  crisis  were  taken  by  the  mem- 
ber states  responsible,  the  U.S.  Representative 
said  that  the  United  States  would  participate  in 
arrangements  to  restore  and  continue  the  financial 
viability  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Committee  failed  to  reach  a  consensus  on  a 
solution  to  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  or- 
ganization.    Consequently,   it  made  no  recommenda- 
tions in  its  brief  report  to  the  General  Assembly. 
However,   the  Assembly  on  December  22  adopted  by  con- 
sensus a  resolution^^/recommended  by  its  Fifth  Com- 
mittee  (Administrative  and  Budgetary)   that   (1)  re- 
quested the  Committee  to  keep  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  under  review,  submitting, 
if  necessary,  a  supplementary  report  on  further 
developments,  and  (2)   decided  to  include  the  ques- 
tion of  the  UN  financial  emergency  in  the  agenda  of 
its  next  session. 


UN  REGULAR  BUDGET 

On  December  22,   1976,  the  General  Assembly  ap- 
proved a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $38,119,100 
for  the  1976-77  biennium.     The  initial  budget  of 
$745,813,800  was  adopted  in  1975  by  the  30th  Assem- 
bly, with  the  United  States  abstaining.     The  new 
total,   $783,932,900,   is  an  increase  of  $171,382,900 
or  28%  higher  than  the  budget  f or , the  1974-75  bien- 
nium . 

The  supplemental  appropriation  related  to 
several  program  areas.     Some  of  the  more  important 
were  programs  concerning  transnational  corporations 
($2.8  million);  decisions  of  the  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Board  arising  from  UNCTAD  IV  ($2.3  million); 
rationalization  of  the  salary  and  allowance  struc- 
ture,  including  implementation  of  the  International 
Civil  Service  Commission  recommendations   (see  p.  396) 
and  a  salary  increase  for  Geneva-based  general  ser- 
vice staff  ($15  million) ;  UN  building  improvements 
($5  million);   and  additional  costs  for  major  con- 
ferences,  including  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
Conference  on  Desertification,  and  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology  for  Development   ($5.4  mil- 
lion) . 


2/  Resolution  31/191. 
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Such  a  large  supplementary  increase  in  the 
first  year  o£  the  biennium  was  unacceptable  to  the 
United  States,  but  the  appropriation  was  neverthe- 
less approved  by  the  Fifth  Committee  on  December  22 
by  a  vote  of  71  to  10,  with  1  abstention  (U.S.)?  and 
adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  the  same  day  by  a 
recorded  vote  of  119  to  10   (Bulgaria,  Byelorussian 
S.S.R.,  Czechoslovakia,   German  Democratic  Republic, 
Hungary,  Mongolia,   Poland,  Romania,  Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.),  with  1  abstention   (U.S.). A/ 


SCALES  OF  ASSESSMENT 

The  U.S.   shares  of  the  assessed  budgets  of  the 
United  Nations,   the  specialized  agencies,   and  the 
IAEA  were  as  follows  in  1976: 


1976 

1977 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

UN 

25 

00 

25. 

00 

FAO 

25 

00 

25. 

00 

ICAO 

25 

00 

25. 

00 

ILO 

25 

00 

25. 

00 

IMCO 

4 

38 

4. 

38 

ITU 

7 

20 

7. 

08 

UNESCO 

25 

00 

25. 

00 

UPU 

4 

83 

6. 

02 

WHO 

25 

54 

25. 

43 

WIPO 

5 

49 

5. 

33 

WMO 

23 

57 

23. 

58 

IAEA 

27 

88 

27. 

89 

The  General  Assembly  fixes  rates  of  assessment 
for  the  members  of  the  United  Nations,  normally  on 
a  triennial  basis.     The  assessment  rates  of  the 
specialized  agencies  are  determined  by  each  agency 
and  are  in  many,  but  not  all,  cases  based  on  the  UN 
scale . 

The  Committee  on  Contr ibut ions— / in  1976  recom- 
mended to  the  General  Assembly  a  scale  of  assess- 
ments for  1977-79  based  upon  national   income  statis- 
tics submitted  by  the  member  states  for  the  years 
1972-74.     Among  the  recommended  changes  affecting 
the  major  contributors,   the  assessment  of  the 


V  Resolution  31/207  A. 

h_/  An  expert  body  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
3-year  terms.     Richard  V.  Hennes  of  the  United  States  was  a 
member  during  1976.     On  Dec.   22  he  was  reappointed  for  another 
3-year  term  beginning  Jan.   1,  1977. 
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Federal  Republic  of  Germany  increased  by  .64%  to 
7.74%  and  that  of  Japan  by  1.51%  to  8.66%,  while 
that  of  the  U.S.S.R.    [including  Byelorussian  S.S.R. 
and  Ukrainian  S.S.R.)  decreased  by  1.91%  to  13.23% 
and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  .87%  to  4.44%.  The 
U.S.   assessment  remained  at  the  25%  ceiling.  Eighty- 
one  states  were  assessed  at  the   .02%  minimum.  The 
Committee  on  Contributions  incorporated  these  recom- 
mendations into  a  draft  resolution  for  adoption  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  Fifth  Committee  held  a  spirited  debate  on 
the  proposed  scale  of  assessments  at  14  meetings 
between  October  26  and  December  14.     The  United 
States  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  since  it  was  consistent  with  the  de- 
tailed criteria  established  by  the  General  Assembly. 
However,  many  other  states  voiced  objections.  A 
number  of  the  oil-producing  countries  objected  to 
the  increases  in  their  assessments  which  were  based 
on  national  income  from  nonrenewable  resources. A' 
Many  developing  countries  expressed  dissatisfaction 
with  the   .02%  minimum  rate  as  being  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  some  members  to  pay. 

Three  draft  resolutions  were  put  forward  by  mem- 
ber states:     the  first  by  Nepal  and  Afghanistan,  the 
second  by  Cuba,  and  the  third  by  a  group  of  14  Asian, 
African,  and  Latin  American  states   (nine  of  them  mem- 
bers of  OPEC) . 

Nepal,   later  joined  by  Afghanistan,  introduced 
a  draft  resolution  reaffirming  that  the  capacity  to 
pay  is  the  fundamental  criterion  for  determining 
scales  of  assessment  and  requesting  that  the  minimum 
assessment  be  lowered  to   .01%  in  the  next  scale. 
This  draft  was  subsequently  expanded  by  Canada  to 
request  the  Committee  on  Contributions   (1)   "to  study 
urgently  and  in  depth  ways  and  means  of  increasing 
the  fairness  and  equity  of  the  scale  of  assessments 
in  the  light  of  views  expressed  by  member  states," 
in  particular  by  seeking  improvements  in  the  statis- 
tical methodology  of  determining  assessments;    (2)  to 
justify  in  future  reports  any  significant  increases 
in  the  assessment  of  any  member  state     between  two 
successive  scales;  and  (3)   to  submit  an  in-depth  re- 
port to  the  General  Assembly  in  1977.     The  draft  was 
further  amended,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,   to  enlarge  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  by  five  members   (from  13  to  18) ,  effec- 
tive January  1,   1977.     After  a  number  of  separate 


5^/  The  assessments  of  the  13  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  (OPEC)  as  a  whole  rose  by  57% 
from  a  total  of  1.28%  in  the  1974-76  triennium  to  2.01%  in  the 
scale  proposed  for  1977-79. 
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votes,  the  resolution  in  its  final  form  was  approved 
by  the  Fifth  Committee  on  December  3  by  a  vote  of 
74   (U.S.)   to  0,  with  47  abstentions.     The  General 
Assembly  in  plenary  session  subsequently  adopted  it 
on  December  14  by  a  recorded  vote  of  122   (U.S.)  to 
0,  with  4  abstentions.^/ 

The  draft  resolution  proposed  by  Cuba  decided 
to  maintain  during  1977-79  the  1974-76  rates  of  as- 
sessment for  "the  developing  countries  whose  princi- 
pal export  commodities  have  undergone  a  sharp  price 
decline  since  1974,   in  cases  where  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  has  recommended  an  increase  in  the 
rates."     This  draft  resolution,  which  actually  ap- 
plied only  to  Cuba  and  Malaysia,  was  approved  by  the 
Fifth  Committee  on  December  3  by  a  vote  of  34  to  26 
(U.S.),  with  62  abstentions.     The  Committee -approved 
resolution  failed  to  be  adopted  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, however,  when  the  vote  in  plenary  on  December 
14  was  29  in  favor  to  29  opposed   (U.S.),  with  66 
abstentions.     The  Charter  provides  that  budgetary 
questions  require  a  two-thirds  majority. 

The  third  draft  resolution,  introduced  by 
Kuwait,   inter  alia ,  proposed  (1)  maintaining  the 
1974-76  scale  during  1977  and  1978,    (2)  establishing 
a  ceiling  of  30%  on  the  percentage  increase  in  any 
member's  assessment,    (3)   expanding  the  Committee  on 
Contributions  to  include  three  additional  members 
from  developing  countries,  and  (4)   requesting  the 
Committee  on  Contributions  to  submit  a  new  scale  of 
assessments  to  the  Assembly  in  1978.     Canada  pro- 
posed an  amendment  that  would  replace  the  first  para- 
graph with  one  adopting  the  new  scale  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Contributions  for  1977  and  1978. 
The  Fifth  Committee  on  December  6  adopted  the  Cana- 
dian amendment  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  56   (U.S.)  to 
46,  with  29  abstentions,  but  subsequently  rejected 
the  draft  resolution  as  a  whole  by  a  vote  of  26  in 
favor   (U.S.)   to  62  opposed,  with  34  abstentions. 

On  December  14  Algeria  and  India  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Contributions  whereby  the  new  scale 
would  be  adopted  for  1977  only.     The  Committee  was 
instructed  to  draw  up  future  scales  of  assessment 
on  the  basis  of,   in  addition  to  previously  estab- 
lished criteria,    (1)   the  additional  criteria  con- 
tained in  resolution  31/95  A,    (2)   the  continuing 
disparity  between  the  economies  of  developed  and 
developing  countries,    (3)  methods  which  avoid  exces- 
sive variations  of  individual  rates  of  assessment 
between  two  successive  scales,  and   (4)   the  debate 
that  had  just  taken  place  in  the  Fifth  Committee. 


6^/  Resolution  31/95  A. 
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This  amendment  was  approved  by  the  Fifth  Committee 
without  objection,  and  the  amended  resolution  was 
also  approved  without  objection.     The  General  Assem- 
bly in  plenary  session  later  the  same  day  adopted 
the  resolution  by  consensus. Z/ 


FINANCING  OF  UNEF  AND  UNDOF 

On  October  22,   1976,   the  Security  Council  ex- 
tended UNEF  for  1  year,  and  on  November  30  it  ex- 
tended UNDOF  for  6  months   (see  above,  pp.10  and  14). 

On  October  26  the  General  Assembly,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  its  Fifth  Committee,  adopted  without 
a  vote  a  resolution^/  authorizing  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral to  enter  into  commitments  not  exceeding 
$6,916,666  per  month  for  UNEF  from  October  25 
through  November  30,   1976,   and  not  exceeding 
$1,288,636  for  UNDOF  for  the  month  of  November. 
This  interim  funding  was  provided  in  order  to  allow 
adequate  time  for  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
General's  report  on  financing  the  two  forces.  Fur- 
ther interim  funding,  until  December  21,  was  ap- 
proved on  December  1  by  a  recorded  vote  of  112 
(U.S.)   to  2   (Albania,   Syria),  with  no  abstentions .  r./ 

On  December  22  the  General  Assembly  adopted  two 
resolutions  on  UNEF  and  UNDOF.     The  first  ,10./adopted 
by  a  recorded  vote  of  113   (U.S.)   to  2  (Albania, 
Syria),  with  12  abstentions,  appropriated  $76,276,000 
for  the  operation  of  UNEF  from  October  25,  1976, 
through  October  24  ,   1977.     The  second  resolution ,11./ 
adopted  by  a  recorded  vote  of  112   (U.S.)   to  2  (Al- 
bania, Syria),  with  12  abstentions,  appropriated 
$9,824,086  for  the  operation  of  UNDOF  from  October 
25,   1976,   through  May  31,   1977,  and  authorized  the 
Secretary  General  to  enter  into  commitments  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $1,359,583  per  month  for  the 
period  June  1  through  October  24, should  the  Secur- 
ity Council  continue  the  force  beyond  the  6  months 
authorized.     The  P.R.C.   did  not  participate  in  any 
of  the  votes  on  UNEF  and  UNDOF. 


Ij  Resolution  31/95  B. 

^/  Resolution  31/5  A. 

9^/  Resolution  31/5  B. 

10/  Resolution  31/5  C. 

11/  Resolution  31/5  D. 
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The  resolutions  continued  the  funding  formula 
established  by  the  28th  General  Assembly,  whereby 
the  least  developed  members  pay  10%  of  their  regu- 
lar UN  assessed  rate,  the  other  developing  countries 
pay  20%  of  their  regular  rate,  the  developed  coun- 
tries  (except  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council)  pay  their  regular  rate,   and  the 
five  permanent  members  pay  the  balance,  or  about 
18%  more  than  their  regular  rate.     The  continued 
application  of  this  formula  implicitly  recognizes 
both  the  special  responsibility  of  the  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  and  the  collec- 
tive responsibility  of  all  UN  members  to  meet  peace- 
keeping costs  . 


INSTITUTIONAL  MATTERS 


PROGRAM  BUDGETING,   COORDINATION,  AND  EVALUATION 

For  many  years  the  United  States  has  sought  to 
improve  the  UN  machinery  and  procedures  for  program 
budgeting,  the  coordination  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties, and  the  evaluation  of  programs  and  activities 
implemented  by  the  UN  system.     During  1976  several 
measures  in  this  regard  that  had  been  under  develop- 
ment for  a  number  of  years  were  implemented.  The 
bodies  most  directly  affected  were  ECOSOC's  Commit- 
tee for  Program  Coordination   (CPC)   and  the  Joint 
Inspection  Unit   (JIU) . 

Committee  for  Program  and  Coordinat ionlj,/ 

The  CPC  was  strengthened  in  1976  as  a  result 
of  the  recommendations  of  a  Working  Group  on  UN 
Program  and  Budget  Machinery  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly had  established  in  1974  to  review  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  existing  intergovernmental  and 
expert  machinery  for  the  formulation,  review,  ap- 
proval,  and  evaluation  o£  UN  programs  and  budgets. 
The  United  States  had  been  one  of  22  states  on  the 
Working  Group  which  recommended,   among  other  things, 
that  the  CPC  should  become  the  main  subsidiary  organ 
of  both  ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly  responsible 


12/  A  standing  committee  of  ECOSOC,  the  CPC  assists 
ECOSOC  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  for  the  coordina- 
tion and  review  of  UN  and  specialized  agency  programs  in 
economic  and  social  fields.     Its  21  members  in  1976  were 
Argentina,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Haiti,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Kenya, 
Pakistan,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Uganda,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  Zaire. 
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for  planning,  programming,   and  coordination,   and  that 
in  this  connection  it  should  review  the  UN  4-year 
medium-term  plans  and  the  biennial  program  budgets 
in  alternate  years.     The  Assembly  in  1975  referred 
the  Working  Group's  recommendations  to  ECOSOC  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  strengthen  the  CPC  ap- 
propriately . 

On  January  15,   1976,   ECOSOC  began  implementing 
the  Working  Group's  recommendations  by,   inter  alia, 
[1)   amending  the  CPC's  terms  o£  reference  so  that  it 
could  take  on  added  responsibilities,    (2)  requesting 
the  Secretary  General  to  submit  the  proposed  medium- 
term  plan  for  1978-81  to  the  CPC  for  review  at  its 
next  session,  and  (3)  authorizing  the  CPC  to  submit 
its  report  on  the  plan  simultaneously  to  ECOSOC  and 
the  ACABQ.IA/  The  United  States  supported  this 
action . 

On  May  14  the  60th  ECOSOC  adopted  without  vote 
new  consolidated  terms  of  reference  for  the  CPC 
that  provided  it  would  "function  as  the  main  subsi- 
diary organ  of  the  ECOSOC  and  the  General  Assembly 
for  planning,  programming,  and  coordination . "1^/  In 
particular,   the  CPC  is  to  review  the  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  as  defined  in  the  medium-term  plan 
and  assist  ECOSOC  in  its  coordination  functions 
within  the  UN  system.     With  respect  to  the  medium- 
term  plan,   the  CPC  will  recommend  an  order  of  prior- 
ities,  interpret  legislative  intent  as  guidance  to 
the  Secretariat  on  program  design,  consider  and  de- 
velop evaluation  procedures,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  work  programs.     With  respect 
to  coordination,   the  CPC  will  consider  on  a  sector- 
by-sector  basis  the  programs  of  agencies  in  the  UN 
system  so  that  ECOSOC  can  ensure  that  they  are  com- 
patible and  mutually  complementary.     Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Assembly  or  ECOSOC,   it  will  review 
and  appraise  the  implementation  of  important  legis- 
lative decisions  to  determine  the  degree  of  coordi- 
nation throughout  the  UN  system  in  selected  priority 
fields.     This  work  is  to  be  carried  out  both 


1^3/The  Advisory  Committee  on  Administrative  and  Budge- 
tary Questions  is  an  expert  body  of  13  members  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  3-year  terms.     David  L.  Stottlemyer 
of  the  United  States  is  a  member. 


14/  Resolution  2008  (LX) . 
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independently  and  in  consultation  with  the  ACC  .^^^ 
The  CPC  was  instructed  to  establish  useful  coopera- 
tion with  the  ACABQ  and  the  JIU.     Finally,   in  view 
of  its  new  status  as  an  organ  of  both  ECOSOC  and  the 
Assembly,   it  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the 
CPC  would,   in  the  future,  be  nominated  by  ECOSOC 
and  elected  by  the  Assembly. 

These  new  terms  of  reference  were  subsequently 
approved  by  the  31st  General  Assembly  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  consensus  on  December  14.1^/ 


Medium-Term  Plan 

The  CPC,  meeting  for  the  first  time  under  its 
new  terms  of  reference,  reviewed  the  UN  medium- term 
plan  for  1978-81  at  its  16th  session,  held  in  New 
York  from  May  10  to  June  11.     The  Committee  made  a 
number  of  wide-ranging  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  structure  and  presentation  of 
the  proposed  plan,  program  content,  relative  prior- 
ities and  growth  rates,  and  program  coordination. 
A  significant  aspect  of  the  Committee's  report  was 
that  for  the  first  time  it  included  a  table  of  recom- 
mended relative  real  growth  rates  for  the  major  pro- 
grams in  the  regular  budget  allocations  for  the 
1978-79  biennium.     Over  half  of  the  26  programs  were 
recommended  for  less  than  average  growth  rates. 

On  August  5,  ECOSOC  at  its  61st  session  en- 
dorsed the  conclusions  and  recommendations  arrived 
at  by  the  CPC  regarding  the  medium-term  plan  for 
1978-81  and  commended  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
UN  organs  and  institutions  concerned. 

The  Fifth  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  the  medium-term  plan,   together  with 
related  reports,  at  nine  meetings  between  October 
15  and  November  26.     On  the  latter  date  it  approved 
by  consensus  a  lengthy  draft  resolution  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Assembly,   also  by  consensus,  on 
December  14.1Z/ 


15/  The  Administrative  Committee  on  Coordination  is 
composed  of  the  UN  Secretary  General  and  the  executive  heads 
of  the  specialized  agencies  and  IAEA;   the  heads  of  other  UN 
organs  are  invited  to  participate  as  appropriate.     The  ACC's 
function  is  to  supervise  the  implementation  of  the  agreements 
between  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies  and 
ensure  that  the  activities  of  the  various  bodies  are  fully 
coordinated. 

16/  Resolution  31/93. 


17/  Resolution  31/93. 
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In  this  resolution  the  Assembly  accepted  the 
medium- term  plan  "in  the  light  of  the  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  contained  in  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  for  Program  and  Coordination  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Administrative  and  Budgetary 
Questions  as  the  framework  for  the  preparation  of 
the  program  budget  for  the  biennium  1978-1979."  It 
also  set  forth  the  detailed  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  preparing  such  plans  in  the  future.     The  steps 
leading  to  Assembly  consideration  would  be  the  same 
as  those  in  1976;   that  is,  there  would  be  prior  re- 
view by  the  CPC ,  ECOSOC,   and  the  ACABQ.     After  ap- 
proval by  the  Assembly,   the  medium-term  plan  would 
constitute  "the  principal  policy  directive  of  the 
United  Nations,"  stating  the  objectives  to  be  at- 
tained in  a  4-year  period,  describing  the  strategy 
to  be  followed,  and  giving  an  estimate  of  the  neces- 
sary resources  in  overall  terms  and  by  major  pro- 
gram.    Other  program- formulating  organs  were  urged 
to  "refrain  from  undertaking  new  activities  not 
programmed  in  the  medium-term  plan  and  the  subse- 
quent program  budget  unless  a  pressing  need  of  an 
unforeseeable  nature  arises  as  determined  by  the 
General  Assembly."     The  Assembly  reaffirmed  a  reso- 
lution adopted  in  1975  and  stressed  again  "the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretary  General  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  competent  intergovernmental 
bodies  activities  that  are  obsolete,  of  marginal 
usefulness,  or  ineffective,   indicating  the  resources 
which  could  be  released  so  that  the  bodies  concerned 
may  take  the  necessary  action."     The  CPC  was  in- 
structed to  identify  such  activities  and  recommend, 
as  appropriate,   their  curtailment  or  termination. 

Finally,   the  Assembly  decided  that,  beginning 
in  1978  and  for  an  experimental  period,  the  United 
Nations  would  pay  the  travel  and  subsistence  costs 
of  one  representative  of  each  member  state  on  the 
CPC  "in  order  to  encourage  member  states  to  be  rep- 
resented at  a  high  level  of  expertise  and  to  ensure 
the  continuity  of  their  representation  in  the  body 
whose  central  role  and  overall  responsibilities  are 
recognized."     This  constituted  a  special  exception 
to  principles  set  out  by  the  Assembly  in  1962  under 
which  the  state  concerned  would  have  been  expected 
to  provide  for  its  own  representative.     The  United 
States  opposed  this  paragraph,  which  was  retained 
by  the  Fifth  Committee  by  a  vote  of  53  to  22  (U.S.), 
with  19  abstentions.     When  the  resolution  was  con- 
sidered by  the  plenary  Assembly,   that  paragraph 
was  again  retained,  by  a  recorded  vote  of  81  to  21 
(U.S.),  with  22  abstentions. 


Joint  Inspection  Unit 


During  1976  the  longstanding  U.S.   campaign  to 
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establish  an  independent  program  evaluation  mecha- 
nism in  the  UN  system  succeeded  in  having  a  new  per- 
manent statute  adopted  for  the  JIU  with  a  specific 
mandate  for  the  Unit  to  assist  in  external  evalua- 
tion.    The  JIU,   authorized  on  an  experimental  basis 
by  the  21st  General  Assembly  in  1966,   came  into 
being  in  1968  and  its  mandate  has  been  periodically 
renewed  since  then.     In  1972  it  was  decided  that  the 
31st  Assembly  should  review  the  Unit's  work  in  con- 
junction with  an  overall  review  of  the  UN  machinery 
for  administrative  and  budgetary  control,  investi- 
gation,  and  coordination. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  United  States,   the  CPC 
at  its  16th  session  recommended  that  ECOSOC  request 
the  Secretary  General  to  submit  a  report  to  its  31st 
Assembly  describing  changes  in  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  the  Unit  which  would  enable  it  to  assist 
the  appropriate  intergovernmental  bodies  of  the  UN 
system  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  for 
independent,  or  external,   evaluation  of  programs  and 
activities  implemented  by  the  UN  system.  ECOSOC 
subsequently  included  this  recommendation  in  a 
larger  resolution,  adopted  without  vote  on  August  5, 
that  also  stressed  the  importance  of  the  independence 
of  the  JIU  and  recommended  that  the  Assembly  main- 
tain it  in  operation. 

The  report  from  the  Secretary  General  and  re- 
lated documents,   including  draft  statutes  suggested 
by  the  JIU  and  the  ACABQ ,  were  considered  in  the 
Fifth  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assembly  at  nine 
meetings  between  November  15  and  December  14.  On 
November  23  the  U.S.   Representative,  Mr.  Stottlemyer, 
urged  that  the  JIU  be  established  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  expressed  special  concern  that  it  be  given 
both  the  mandate  and  the  capability  to  participate 
effectively  in  external  program  evaluation. 

Following  consultations  among  members  to  recon- 
cile the  drafts  and  formulate  a  common  position, 
Ghana  on  December  9  introduced  a  draft  resolution 
containing  a  statute  for  the  JIU  which  was  ulti- 
mately sponsored  by  13  states,   including  the  United 
States.     The  resolution  was  approved  by  consensus 
on  December  14  and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
also  by  consensus,  on  December  22. 

18  / 

The  new  statute,  which  will  have  effect  from 
January  1,   1978   (the  JIU's  current  mandate  runs 
through  the  end  of  1977)  ,  provides  that  the  JIU 
will  be  a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  specialized 
agencies  and  other  international  organizations  in 


18/  Resolution  31/192. 
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the  UN  system  which  accept  the  statute.     The  Unit 
will  be  enlarged  from  8  to  11  Inspectors,  serving 
in  their  personal  capacity,  with  no  two  being  na- 
tionals o£  the  same  country.     They  will  be  chosen, 
with  due  regard  to  the  principles  of  equitable  geo- 
graphic distribution  and  of  reasonable  rotation,  for 
a  term  of  5  years  and  may  be  renewed  for  one  further 
term.     The  JIU  will  continue  to  be  located  at  Geneva. 

The  statute  provides,  among  other  things,  that 
the  Inspectors  shall  have  "the  broadest  powers  of 
investigation  in  all  matters  having  a  bearing  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  services  and  the  proper  use  of 
funds."     They  are  to  provide  an  independent  view 
through  inspection  and  evaluation  aimed  at  improving 
management  and  methods  and  achieving  greater  coordi- 
nation between  organizations.     The  Unit  is  instructed 
to  satisfy  itself  that  the  activities  undertaken  by 
the  organizations  are  carried  out  in  the  most  econo- 
mical manner  and  that  the  optimum  use  is  made  of 
resources  available  for  carrying  out  these  activi- 
ties.    As  the  result  of  the  U.S.   initiative,  the 
statute  specifically  authorized  the  JIU  to  assist 
the  appropriate  intergovernmental  bodies  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  for  external  evaluation 
of  programs  and  activities  and,   either  on  its  own 
initiative  or  at  the  request  of  the  executive  heads, 
to  advise  organizations  on  internal  evaluation 
methods,  periodically  assess  these  methods,  and  make 
ad  hoc  evaluations  of  programs  and  activities.  The 
Inspectors  may  propose  reforms  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  competent  organs  of  the  organizations, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  power  of  decision  and  may 
not  interfere  in  the  operations  of  the  services 
they  inspect.     The  Inspectors  are  to  discharge  their 
duties  in  full  independence  and  in  the  sole  interest 
of  the  organizations.     The  executive  heads  of  organ- 
izations are  instructed  to  ensure  that  recommenda- 
tions of  the  JIU  that  have  been  approved  by  their 
respective  competent  organs  are  implemented  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 


UN  RESTRUCTURING:     ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  SECTORS 

The  final  section  of  the  resolution  on  develop- 
ment and  international  economic  cooperation  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  at  its  seventh  special  ses- 
sion in  1975  established  an  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the 
Restructuring  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Sectors  of 
the  United  Nations  System  instructed  "to  prepare  de- 
tailed action  proposals"  for  submission  to  the  31st 
session  of  the  Assembly.     The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was 
established  "with  a  view  to  initiating  the  process 
of  restructuring  the  United  Nations  system  so  as  to 
make  it  more  fully  capable  of  dealing  with  problems 
of  international  economic  cooperation  and  development 
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in  a  comprehensive  and  effective  manner   .    .    .   and  to 
make  it  more  responsive  to  the  requirements  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Declaration  and  the  Program  of 
Action  on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order  as  well  as  those  of  the  Charter  of 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States." 

The  Committee  held  an  initial  organizational 
session  in  November  1975.     Three  more  formal  sessions 
and  two  informal  sessions  were  held  in  1976.  Being 
unable  to  complete  its  work,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
submitted  an  interim  report  to  the  31st  General 
Assembly  and  had  its  mandate  extended  for  another 
year . 

In  preparation  for  the  seventh  special  session, 
the  29th  General  Assembly  in  1974  had  requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  appoint  "a  small  group  of  high- 
level  experts"  to  submit  "a  study  containing  pro- 
posals on  structural  changes  within  the  United 
Nations  system  so  as  to  make  it  fully  capable  of 
dealing  with  problems  of  international  economic 
cooperation  in  a  comprehensive  manner."     Richard  N. 
Gardner  of  the  United  States  served  as  rapporteur 
for  the  25-member  Group  of  Experts  on  the  Structure 
of  the  United  Nations  System.     The  Group  of  Experts 
submitted  its  report,  A  New  United  Nations  Struc- 
ture for  Global  Economic  Cooperation ,  to  the  pre- 
paratory committee  for  the  seventh  special  session 
in  May  1975.     The  report,  given  only  cursory  exami- 
nation by  the  preparatory  committee,  was  specifi- 
cally included  among  the  relevant  proposals  and 
documentation  that  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  take  into  account  in  its  work. 

Secretary  Kissinger's  address  before  the  sev- 
enth special  session  in  1975  indicated  improvements 
in  the  UN  system  sought  by  the  United  States.  Re- 
flecting major  themes  in  the  report  of  the  Group  of 
Experts,   these  included   (1)   rationalization  of  the 
fragmented  UN  assistance  programs;    (2)  strengthened 
leadership  within  the  UN  Secretariat  and  the  entire 
UN  system  for  development  and  economic  cooperation; 
(3)   streamlining  of  ECOSOC;    (4)  better  consultative 
procedures  to  ensure  effective  agreement  among  mem- 
bers with  a  particular  interest  in  a  subject  under 
consideration;   and   (5)   a  mechanism  for  independent 
evaluation  of  the  implementation  of  programs. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  began  its  substantive  work 
with  its  second  session  in  New  York,   February  11- 
March  4,   1976.     The  U.S.   Representative,  Ambassador 
Myerson,   emphasized  on  February  20  the  U.S.  view 
that  reform  of  the  UN  economic  and  social  system 
should  be  a  priority  consideration  in  any  overall 
strategy  for  development.     He  noted  the  need  for 
improved  effectiveness  of  the  UN  system  in  view  of 
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the  increasing  scope  and  complexity  of  economic  and 
social  problems  confronting  the  system  and  the  in- 
escapable pressures  for  fiscal  austerity.     He  noted 
also  the  threat  of  a  de  facto  restructuring  of  the 
system  with  uncertain  and  negative  results,  as  new 
bodies  were  created,   in  the  absence  of  adequate 
action  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee.     To  meet  that  threat 
he  proposed  that  m  addition  to  identifying  major 
problem  areas  requiring  comprehensive  examination, 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  should  also  seek  to  take  spe- 
cific, concrete  action  on  other  areas  of  a  less 
comprehensive  nature  in  order  to  reach  agreement 
on  the  matter  in  the  near  term.     With  regard  to  the 
major  priority  areas  for  examination,  he  suggested 
the  report  of  the  Group  of  Experts  would  be  the  most 
logical  place  to  begin  and  he  cited  the  five  general 
themes  identified  in  Secretary  Kissinger's  speech. 
For  specific,  concrete  action,  he  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  unified  personnel  system,  a  unified 
procurement  system,  and  an  effective  program  evalu- 
ation mechanism. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  decided  at  its  second 
session  to  concentrate  its  consideration  on  the 
following  eight  problem  areas:     (1)   the  General 
Assembly;    (2)  ECOSOC;    (3)   other  UN  forums  for  nego- 
tiations,  including  UNCTAD  and  other  UN  organs  and 
programs,   the  specialized  agencies,   the  IAEA,  and 
ad  hoc  world  conferences;    (4)  structures  for  regional 
and  interregional  cooperation;    (5)  operational 
activities  of  the  UN  system;    (6)  planning,  program- 
ming, budgeting,  and  evaluation;    (7)  interagency 
coordination;  and  (8)  Secretariat  support  services. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  also  decided  at  its 
second  session  that  an  informal  working  group  should 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  April  to  receive  from 
the  Secretary  General,   in  his  capacity  as  Chairman 
of  the  ACC ,  options  and  possible  alternative  courses 
of  action  in  respect  of  the  identified  problem 
areas.     The  informal  working  group  also  received 
papers  from  the  United  States,   the  European  Commun- 
ity, and  the  Group  of  77   (the  developing  countries) 
indicating  their  preliminary  and  informal  views 
regarding  each  of  the  eight  problem  areas. 

During  its  third  session  in  New  York,  June  2- 
11,   the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  continued  its  considera- 
tion of  the  eight  problem  areas  and  exchanged  views 
on  the  informal  proposals  submitted  by  the  delega- 
tions.    The  Chairman   (Ghana)  was  invited  to  prepare 
a  consolidated  text  which  would  attempt  to  bring 
together  all  the  proposals  made  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  delegations. 

At  its  third  session,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
decided  that  informal  meetings  sTiould  be  held  at 
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Geneva  in  July  during  the  61st  session  of  ECOSOC 
in  order  to  begin  consideration  of  the  Chairman's 
consolidated  text.     However,  there  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary exchange  of  views  on  the  Chairman's  text 
during  these  informal  meetings . 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
met  intermittently  during  the  course  of  the  31st 
General  Assembly,  from  September  23  to  November  29. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  was  able  to  complete  more 
extensive  consultations  on  five  sections  of  the 
Chairman's  consolidated  text,  but  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  other  commitments,  did  not  discuss  the 
other  three  problem  areas   (points   (5) ,   (7) ,  and 
(8)  above) .     The  Chairman  was  requested  to  prepare 
a  revision  of  the  five  sections  of  his  consolidated 
text  covered  by  the  consultations  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  further  discussion. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  submitted  an  interim 
report  to  the  31st  General  Assembly  in  which  it 
noted  that  it  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  restructuring  measures  re- 
quested of  it,  but  that  all  the  measures  envisaged 
by  the  Assembly  were  interrelated  and  were  intended 
to  be  pursued  in  a  fully  concerted  fashion.  It 
accordingly  recommended  that  its  mandate  be  ex- 
tended another  year  so  that  it  could  submit  final 
recommendations  to  the  Assembly  at  its  32nd  session. 

On  the  recommendation  of  its  Second  Committee, 
the  31st  General  Assembly  on  December  21  took  note 
of  the  interim  report  and  extended  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee's  mandate  for  another  year. 


UN  ADMINISTRATIVE  MATTERS 


PATTERN  OF  CONFERENCES 

The  22-member  Committee  on  Conferences—/  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1974  to  act 
for  it  between  sessions  on  requested  departures 
from  the  approved  calendar  of  conferences,   to  make 
recommendations  on  improving  the  pattern  of  con- 
ferences and  conference  servicing,  and  to  develop 


19/  Algeria,  Austria,  Bangladesh,  Belgium,  Canada, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Egypt,  France,  India,  Kenya,  Mongolia, 
Nigeria,  Peru,  Philippines,  Romania,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Tunisia,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  and 
Yugoslavia. 
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for  approval  by  the  Assembly  an  annual  calendar  of 
conferences . 

The  Committee  met  35  times  between  January  29 
and  October  21,   1976.     It  approved  the  holding  of 
several  meetings  in  1976  that  had  been  organized 
subsequent  to  approval  of  the  1976  conference 
schedule  and,   in  some  cases,  modified  the  proposals 
for  more  effective  use  of  conference  resources.  It 
approved  a  calendar  of  conferences  and  meetings  for 
1977  based  on  a  draft  text  submitted  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  and  took  note  of  a  tentative  calendar 
for  1978. 

The  Committee  considered  in  detail  the  ques- 
tion of  optimum  apportionment  of  conference  re- 
sources, discussing  such  aspects  of  the  problem  as 
timing,   length,   and  frequency  of  meetings;  ways  to 
improve  punctuality;   equitable  distribution  of  the 
conference  load  throughout  the  year;   and  the  needs 
of  informal  meetings.     The  Committee  made  a  number 
of  recommendations  concerning  meeting  records  that 
were  designed  to  institute  economies  without  im- 
pairing operations.     These  included,   inter  alia : 
(1)   subsidiary  bodies  of  subsidiary  bodies  (e.g., 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  of  24)   should  cease 
to  be  provided  with  meeting  records  of  any  kind, 
other  than  sound  recordings;   and   [2)   on  an  experi- 
mental basis  in  1976  the  summary  records  of  the  main 
committees  and  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  the  sessional  committees  and  subsi- 
diary bodies  of  ECOSOC  should  be  issued  only  in 
initial  general  distribution,   subject  to  the  issu- 
ances of  corrigenda  to  remove  serious  error  (in- 
stead of--as  had  been  the  practice  in  previous 
years -- initially  in  provisional  form  followed  at 
much  later  date  by  a  final,  official  version). 
Finally,   the  Committee  recommended  that  the  General 
Assembly  reaffirm  the  general  principle  that  UN 
bodies  should  normally  meet  at  their  established 
headquarters  and  that  when  meetings  are  held  away 
from  headquarters  the  host  country  should  defray 
the  additional  cost. 

The  Committee  incorporated  its  major  recom- 
mendations  into  a  draft  resolution  that  the  Fifth 
Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assembly  approved  by 
consensus  on  December  9  and  the  Assembly  subse- 
quently  adopted,   also  by  consensus,  on  December  17. — ' 


IQl  Resolution  31/140. 
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UN  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Headquarters  ,  New  York 

The  Secretary  General,   in  his  report  to  the 
31st  General  Assembly  on  the  UN  space  problem  in 
New  York  recommended,   inter  alia :      (1)   asking  the 
liaison  offices  of  the  specialized  agencies  and  the 
IAEA  to  move  from  the  Headquarters  building;  con- 
sulting with  the  missions  of  three  member  states 
occupying  offices  there  on  the  possibility  of  their 
doing  likewise;  and  relocating  the  World  Federation 
of  United  Nations     Associations,   the  Association  of 
Former  International  Civil  Servants,  and  the  Women's 
Guild  in  a  nearby  building;    (2)   establishing  three 
categories  of  rental  rates  in  the  UN  premises -- full 
market,  actual  cost,  and  concessionary- -and  charging 
on  a  gross  rather  than  net  square  footage  basis; 
(3)  reallocating  office  space  so  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  junior  professional  staff  are  as- 
signed individual  offices;  and  (4)   reducing  the 
rate  of  staff  growth  at  Headquarters  through  trans- 
fer, as  appropriate,  of  selected  units  to  other 
locations . 

This  report,   together  with  a  concurring  re- 
port by  the  ACABQ  and  other  related  documents,  was 
considered  by  the  Fifth  Committee  at  three  meetings 
between  November  24  and  December  8  and  transmitted 
to  the  plenary  Assembly.     On  December  22,   the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  decided  without  objection  to  take 
note  of  the  report. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the 
ACABQ,   the  Fifth  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  62  (U.S.) 
to  9,  with  3  abstentions,  also  approved  a  draft 
resolution  authorizing  a  3-year  renovation  program 
encompasssing  expansion  of  the  General  Assembly 
Hall,   the  Trusteeship  Council  Chamber,   four  confer- 
ence rooms,  and  the  Security  Council  area.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  plenary  Assembly  on 
December  22,  by  a  recorded  vote  of  121   (U.S.)  to 
10,  with  no  abstentions.—/ 


Donaupark,  Vienna 

After  considerable  debate  on  December  17  and 
20,   the  Fifth  Committee  approved  by  consensus  a 
draft  resolution  approving  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  General  for  a  5-year  phased  plan  to 
utilize  space  in  Vienna's  Donaupark  that  had  been 
offered  to  the  United  Nations  by  the  Government  of 
Austria.     The  United  States  supported  the  Secretary 


21/     Resolution  31/195. 
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General's  recommendations  because  it  is  committed 
to  insuring  that  full  use  is  made  o£  the  accommoda- 
tions available  at  Donaupark,   and  it  believes  that 
determining  the  method  by  which  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished is  the  responsibility  o£  the  Secretary 
General.     The  resolution  authorizes  the  transfer  to 
Vienna  in  1978  of  the  Center  for  Social  Development 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs   (from  New  York)   and  the 
Social  Affairs  Division  [from  Geneva) ,  and  the 
transfer  in  1979  of  the  Division  of  Narcotic  Drugs, 
the  secretariat  of  the  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Board,   and  the  secretariat  of  the  UN  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control   (all  from  Geneva)   and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Law  Branch  of  the  Office  of  Legal 
Affairs   (from  New  York) .     The  Secretary  General  was 
also  asked  to  submit  to  the  33rd  General  Assembly 
concrete  proposals  for  completing  UN  occupancy  of 
the  Donaupark  office  space,  which  will  house  ap- 
proximately 500  professional  staff  and  500  general 
services  staff. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  by 
consensus  on  December  22.2_2/ 


INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

The  15-member  International  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission       established  by  the  29th  General  Assembly 
in  1974,  held  its  third  session  in  New  York  from 
March  8  to  26  and  its  fourth  in  Rome  from  June  28 
to  July  16,   1976.     The  main  item  on  the  agenda  for 
both  meetings  was  the  continuation  of  the  review  of 
the  UN  salary  system  which  began  in  1975  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  29th  Assembly.     The  Commission's  find- 
ings and  recommendations  were  incorporated  in  its 
second  annual  report,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
31st  General  Assembly. 

One  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commis- 
sion was  that  the  level  of  UN  remuneration  for  pro- 
fessional and  higher  categories  should  continue  to 
be  established  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  high- 
est paying  national  civil  service   (the  Noblemaire 
Principle) ,  which  the  Commission  concluded  con- 
tinued to  be  the  U.S.   civil  service.     In  addition 
the  Commission  recommended  a  number  of  changes  af- 
fecting remuneration  for  the  professional  and 
higher  categories. 


22/     Resolution  31/194, 

23/     Members,  who  serve  in  their  personal  capacities, 
are  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  4-year  terms. 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, was  a  member  in  197  6. 
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With  respect  to  salary  scales,   the  Commission 
recommended  incorporating  the  equivalent  of  five 
classes  of  post  adj us tment- -  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  maintain  equality  of  purchasing  power  of  salaries 
between  different  duty  stations -- into  base  salaries, 
so  that  the  level  of  pensionable  remuneration  would 
be  restored  to  its  normal  par  relationship  with  the 
gross  salary  on  January  1,   1977.     The  Commission  also 
recommended  revising  the  post  adjustment  rates  in  or- 
der to  establish  at  each  grade  and  step  a  uniform 
percentage  of  the  net  salary  for  staff  with  de- 
pendents and  those  without. 

The  Commission  recommended  abolishing  the  exist- 
ing allowance  for  a  first  dependent   (whether  spouse 
or  child)   and  incorporating  the  prevailing  amount  of 
the  allowance  into  the  revised  base  salary.  The  al- 
lowance for  a  secondary  dependent  would  be  increased 
from  $200  to  $300  per  year.   The  Commission  further 
recommended  authorizing  a  temporary  transitional  pay- 
ment to  staff  members  whose  net  remuneration  under 
the  revised  salary  system  would  be  less  than  before. 

The  Commission  revised  the  formula  for  educa- 
tion grants  so  that  the  amount  of  the  grant  per 
scholastic  year  for  each  child  would  be  75%  of  the 
first  $2,000  of  admissible  educational  expenses, 
50%  of  the  next  $1,000  of  such  expenses,  and  25% 
of  the  next  $1,000  up  to  a  maximum  grant  of  $2,250. 
In  case  of  attendance  at  an  educational  institution 
outside  the  duty  station  where  the  institution  does 
not  provide  board,   the  flat  amount  allowable  for 
boarding  expenses  would  be  increased  to  $750  per 
scholastic  year. 

The  Commission  proposed  higher  rates  of  ac- 
crual of  the  repatriation  grant  of  staff  members 
without  dependents,  and  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
termination  indemnity  from  9  months  pay  after  9 
years  service  to  12  months  pay  after  15  years  ser- 
vice.    Terminal  payments   (including  termination 
indemnities,  repatriation  grants,  payments  in  lieu 
of  accrued  annual  leave,  and  death  benefits)  pre- 
viously defined  in  terms  of  "base  salary  or  wage" 
would  henceforth  be  defined  in  terms  of  "pensionable 
remuneration  less  staff  assessment." 

The  Commission  also  indicated  in  its  report 
that  it  intended  to  assume  in  1977  its  functions 
under  Article  12  of  its  Statute  to  establish  rele- 
vant facts  for  and  make  recommendations  on  the 
salary  scales  of  the  general  service  and  other 
locally  recruited  categories  of  employees. 

The  Fifth  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  the  Commission's  report  at  six  meet- 
ings between  November  10  and  29.     On  November  18, 
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the  U.S.   Representative,  Mrs.   Poston,  praised  the 
highly  professional  way  in  which  the  Commission  had 
taken  up  its  difficult  and  complex  mandate  and  ex- 
pressed U.S.   support  for  the  general  thrust  of  the 
Commission's  report,   in  particular  the  conclusion 
that  the  Noblemaire  Principle  should  be  followed  in 
establishing  the  level  of  UN  remuneration.  She 
registered  U.S.   opposition,  however,  to  the  UN  prac- 
tice of  automatic  indexing  against  cost-of-living 
increases,  expansion  of  education  allowance  bene- 
fits, and  introduction  of  "end-of- service  grants" 
to  holders  of  fixed  term  appointments. 

On  November  29,   the  Fifth  Committee  approved, 
by  a  vote  of  78   (U.S.)   to  11,  with  2  abstentions,  a 
draft  resolution  that  approved  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  described  above.     The  resolution 
also  requested  the  Commission  to  carry  forward  its 
studies  of  possible  further  reforms  in  the  UN  salary 
system,   the  methodology  for  establishing  the  remun- 
eration level  for  general  service  category  employees, 
and  a  methodology  permitting  comparison  of  "total 
compensation"  between  the  comparator  civil  service 
and  the  UN  salary  system.     The  Commission  was  also 
asked  to  reexamine  the  UN  policy  on  indexing  against 
cost-of-living  increases  through  its  post  adjustment 
system,   terminal  payments,  "end-of -  service"  grants, 
education  allowances,  and  lump  sum  payments  to  sur- 
viving dependent  spouse  or  children. 

The  General  Assembly  adopted  the  resolution  in 
plenary  session  on  December  17  by  a  recorded  vote 
of  119   (U.S.)   to  11,  with  2  abs tent ions . li/ 


PERSONNEL  QUESTIONS 

The  Fifth  Committee  of  the  31st  General  Assem- 
bly considered  personnel  questions  at  14  meetings 
between  October  1  and  November  19,   1976,   and  recom- 
mended two  resolutions  which  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

The  first  resolution,   on  composition  of  the 
Secretariat,  was  sponsored  by  3  Latin  American  and 
2  Asian  states.     The  United  States  supported  much 
of  this  resolution,   including  paragraphs  that  (1) 
urged  the  Secretary  General  to  increase  his  efforts 
to  attract  younger  people  to  the  UN  service,  thus 
increasing  the  proportion  of  youth  and  achieving  a 
better  age  balance  in  the  Secretariat;    (2)  urged 
member  states  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  seek 
and  to  put  forward  for  consideration  qualified 
women  candidates  for  professional  positions. 


24/  Resolution  31/141. 
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particularly  at  the  policy-making  level,  within  the 
United  Nations  and  specialized  agencies;    (3)  re- 
quested the  Secretary  General  to  ensure,  through 
all  appropriate  measures,   equal  opportunity  for  the 
promotion  of  women  in  the  Secretariat,  without  any 
discrimination  based  on  sex;  and  (4)   requested  the 
Secretary  General  to  appoint  as  soon  as  possible  a 
panel  to  investigate  allegations  of  discriminatory 
treatment  and  to  recommend  appropriate  action. 

However,  the  United  States  opposed  other  pro- 
visions of  the  resolution,   including  a  request  to 
the  Secretary  General  to  take  effective  measures, 
either  by  recruitment  or  promotion  or  both,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  staff  from  developing  countries 
in  senior  and  policy-making  posts  "so  as  to  ensure 
their  appropriate  representation  at  those  levels." 
This  paragraph,  which  reaffirmed  and  strengthened  a 
resolution  adopted  in  1975,  was,   in  the  U.S.  view, 
based  on  the  faulty  premise  that  nationals  from 
developing  countries  were  underrepresented  in  such 
posts.     In  addition  it  implied  that  the  promotion 
system  was  no  longer  to  be  administered  on  the 
basis  of  merit.     The  United  States  also  opposed  the 
adoption  of  a  new  and  higher  desirable  range  of 
employment  for  member  states  paying  the  minimum 
assessment  (.02%)   in  the  apportionment  of  UN  ex- 
penses.    The  effect  of  this  increase  from  a  range 
of  1  to  6  positions  to  a  range  of  2  to  7  positions 
will  be  to  decrease  the  desirable  range  of  employ- 
ment for  nationals  of  the  United  States  and  the 
other  major  contributors.     The  resolution  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Fifth  Committee  on  November  18  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  0,  with  6  abstentions   (U.S.),  and 
adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on  November  29  by  a, 
vote  of  102  to  0,  with  5  abstentions  (U.S.).!?./ 

The  second  resolution,  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  and  six  other  states,  recalled  the  Assembly's 
decision  in  1974  authorizing  the  Secretary  General 
to  proceed  with  the  implementation  of  his  proposals 
for  the  improvement  of  the  personnel  policies  and 
practices  of  the  United  Nations.     Expressing  con- 
cern about  the  slow  pace  of  the  implementation  of 
these  reforms,   the  resolution  requested  the  Secre- 
tary General  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  accel- 
erate their  implementation  and  invited  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  33rd  Assembly  a  report  on  the  applica- 
tion of  his  proposals,  drawing  attention  to  any 
that  might  not  have  been  fully  implemented.  The 
Committee  approved  the  resolution  by  consensus  on 
November  19  and  the  Assembly  adopted  it,  also  by 
consensus  on  November  29. _/ 


25/  Resolution  31/26. 
2^/  Resolution  31/27. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  AMERICANS 

The  total  number  o£  professional  employees  in 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies 
rose  slightly  from  6,891  in  1975  to  6,914  in  1976. 
The  number  of  U.S.  nationals  employed  also  in- 
creased slightly  from  995   [14.44%)   to  999  (14.45%). 

In  the  UN  Secretariat  there  was  a  numerical 
increase  but  a  slight  percentage  decrease  with 
respect  to  American  professional  employees;  i.e., 
there  were  498   (19.46%)   in  1975  and  515   (19.45%)  in 
1976.     Of  the  latter  figure,   154  were  women- - 33 . 8 5 % 
of  the  total  of  455  women  professional  employees  in 
the  UN  Secretariat.     In  the  other  agencies,  the  per- 
centage of  American  professional  employees  in- 
creased in  the  FAO ,   ITU,  WHO,  and  WIPO;  remained 
the  same  in  the  UPU;  and  declined  in  ICAO,  ILO, 
IMCO,  UNESCO,  WMO,  and  IAEA.     For  the  most  part, 
the  changes  were  minimal,  representing  the  gain  or 
loss  of  less  than  a  percentage  point,  except  in 
UNESCO,  where  the  number  of  U.S.   employees  declined 
from  14%  to  12.42%. 

The  total  number  of  UNDP- financed  experts  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized 
agencies  declined  from  5,346  at  the  end  of  1975  to 
3,956  at  the  end  of  1976,  while  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can experts  decreased  from  501   (9.37%)   to  350 
(8.85%) . 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Americans  occu- 
pying senior  posts  remained  essentially  unchanged, 
except  that  Thomas  Robinson  (U.S.)  was  elevated 
from  Deputy  Executive  Director  of  the  World  Food 
Program  to  Executive  Director,   ad  interim. 
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APPENDIX  I:     ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  KISSINGER 
BEFORE  THE  31ST  UN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Toward  a  New  Understanding  of  Community 


Address  by  Secretary  Kissinger^ 


Let  me  first  congratulate  this  body  for 
electing  Ambassador  [Hamilton  Shirley] 
Amerasinghe  of  Sri  Lanka  to  preside  over 
this  31st  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
He  is  a  diplomat  of  great  international 
stature  who,  among  his  many  distinctions, 
has  provided  indispensable  leadership  to 
the  crucial  negotiations  on  the  law  of  the 
sea. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Secretary  General  for  his  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  world  community.  He  suc- 
cessfully embodies  the  charter's  principles 
of  fairness,  impartiality,  and  dedication  to 
the  causes  of  global  peace  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

The  United  Nations  was  born  of  the  con- 
viction that  peace  is  both  indivisible  and 
more  than  mere  stability,  that  for  peace  to 
be  lasting  it  must  fulfill  mankind's  aspira- 
tions for  justice,  freedom,  economic  well- 
being,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  promotion 
of  human  rights.  But  the  history  of  this 
organization  has  been  in  considerable 
measure  the  gradual  awareness  that  hu- 
manity would  not  inevitably  share  a  single 
approach  to  these  goals. 

The  United  Nations  has  survived — and 
helped  to  manage — 30  years  of  vast  change 
in  the  international  system.  It  has  come 
through  the  bitterness  of  the  cold  war.  It 
has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  dismantling 
of  the  colonial  empires.  It  has  helped  mod- 
erate conflicts  and  is  manning  truce  lines 
in  critical  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  carried 
out  unprecedented  efforts  in  such  areas  as 
public  health,  development  assistance,  and 
technical  cooperation. 

But  the  most  important  challenge  of  this 
organization  lies  still  ahead:  to  vindicate 
mankind's  positive  and  nobler  goals  and 
help  nations  achieve  a  new  understanding 
of  community. 

With  modern  communications,  human 
endeavor  has  become  a  single  experience 
for  peoples  in  every  part  of  the  planet.  We 
share  the  wonders  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy, the  trials  of  industrialization  and  so- 
cial change,  and  a  constant  awareness  of 
the  fate  and  dreams  of  our  fellow  men. 

The  world  has  shrunk,  but  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  not  come  closer  together. 
Paradoxically,  nationalism  has  been  on  the 
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rise  at  the  precise  time  when  the  most 
serious  issues  we  all  face  can  only  be  re- 
solved through  a  recognition  of  our  inter- 
dependence. The  moral  and  political  co- 
hesion of  our  world  may  be  eroding  just 
when  a  sense  of  community  has  become 
indispensable. 

Fragmentation  has  affected  even  this 
body.  Nations  have  taken  decisions  on  a 
bloc  or  regional  basis  by  rigid  ideologies, 
before  even  listening  to  the  debate  in  these 
halls;  on  many  issues  positions  have  been 
predetermined  by  prior  conferences  con- 
taining more  than  half  the  membership  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  tendency  is  wide- 
spread to  come  here  for  battle  rather  than 
negotiation.  If  these  trends  continue,  the 
hope  for  world  community  will  dissipate 
and  the  moral  influence  of  this  organiza- 
tion will  progressively  diminish. 

This  would  be  a  tragedy.  Members  of  this 
organization  are  today  engaged  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  endeavors  to  find  just  solutions 
for  complex  and  explosive  problems.  There 
is  a  fragile  tranquillity,  but  beneath  the 
surface  it  is  challenged  by  fundamental 
forces  of  change — technological,  economic, 
social.  More  than  ever  this  is  a  time  for 
statecraft  and  restraint,  for  persistence  but 
also  daring  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  and 
justice.  The  dogmas  of  perpetual  strife  pro- 
duce only  bloodshed  and  bitterness;  they 
unleash  the  forces  of  destruction  and  re- 
pression and  plant  the  seeds  of  future  con- 
flict. Appeals  to  hatred — whether  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  class  or  color  or  nationality 
or  ideology — will,  in  the  end,  rebound 
against  those  who  launch  them  and  will  not 
advance  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice 
in  the  world. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  the  United  Na- 
tions benefits  the  smaller  and  weaker 
nations  most  of  all.  It  is  they  that  would 
suffer  most  from  its  failure.  For  without  the 
rule  of  law,  disputes  would  be  settled  as 
they  have  been  all  too  frequently  and  pain- 
fully in  history — by  test  of  strength.  It  is 
not  the  weak  that  will  prevail  in  the  world 
of  chaos. 

The  United  States  believes  that  this  31st 
General  A.ssembly  must  free  itself  of  the 
ideological  and  confrontational  tactics  that 
marked  some  oi  its  predecessors  and  dedi- 
cate itself  to  a  program  of  common  action. 

The  United  States  comes  to  the  General 
Assembly  prepared  to  work  on  programs 
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of  common  action.  We  will  offer  concrete 
proposals.  We  will  listen  to  the  ideas  of 
others.  We  will  resist  pressure  and  seek 
cooperation. 

The  Problem  of  Peace 

Let  me  now  discuss  the  three  principal 
challenges  we  face:  the  problem  of  peace, 
the  challenge  of  economic  well-being,  and 
the  agenda  of  global  interdependence. 

The  age  of  the  United  Nations  has  also 
been  an  age  of  frequent  conflict.  We  have 
been  spared  a  third  world  war  but  cannot 
assume  that  this  condition  will  prevail  for- 
ever, or  without  exertion.  An  era  of  thermo- 
nuclear weapons  and  persistent  national 
rivalries  requires  our  utmost  effort  to  keep 
at  bay  the  scourge  of  war.  Our  generation 
must  build  out  of  the  multitude  of  nations 
a  structure  of  relations  that  frees  the  ener- 
gies of  nations  and  peoples  for  the  positive 
endeavors  of  mankind,  without  the  fear  or 
threat  of  war. 

Central  to  American  foreign  policy  are 
our  sister  democracies — the  industrial  na- 
tions of  North  America,  Western  Europe, 
the  southern  Pacific  and  Japan,  and  our 
traditional  friends  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. We  are  bound  to  these  nations  by 
the  ties  of  history,  civilization,  culture, 
shared  principles,  and  a  generation  of 
common  endeavors. 

Our  alliances,  founded  on  the  bedrock  of 
mutual  security,  now  reach  beyond  the 
common  defense  to  a  range  of  new  issues: 
the  social  challenges  shared  by  advanced 
technological  societies,  common  approaches 
to  easing  tensions  with  our  adversaries,  and 
shaping  positive  relations  with  the  develop- 
ing world.  The  common  efforts  of  the  in- 
dustrial democracies  are  not  directed  at 
exclusive  ends  but  as  a  bridge  to  a  broader, 
more  secure  and  cooperative  international 
system  and  to  increasing  freedom  and 
prosperity  for  all  nations. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  his- 
torical friendships  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. In  the  modern  era  they  must  be — 
and  are — based  on  equality  and  mutual 
benefit.  We  have  a  unique  advantage:  the 
great  dialogue  between  the  developed  and 
the  developing  nations  can  find  its  most 
creative  solution  in  the  hemisphere  where 
modern  democracy  was  born  and  where 
cooperation  between  developed  and  devel- 
oping, large  and  small,  is  a  longstanding 
tradition. 

Throughout  history,  ideology  and  power 
have  tempted  nations  to  seek  unilateral 
advantage.  But  the  inescapable  lesson  of 
the  nuclear  age  is  that  the  politics  of  tests 
of  strength  has  become  incompatible  with 
the  survival  of  humanity.  Traditional  power 
politics  becomes  irrational  when  war  can 


destroy  civilized  life  and  neither  side  can 
gain  a  decisive  strategic  advantage. 

Accordingly,  the  great  nuclear  powers 
have  particular  responsibilities  for  restraint 
and  vision.  They  are  in  a  position  to  know 
the  full  extent  of  the  catastrophe  which 
could  overwhelm  mankind.  They  must  take 
care  not  to  fuel  disputes  if  they  conduct 
their  rivalries  by  traditional  methods.  If 
they  turn  local  conflicts  into  aspects  of  a 
global  competition,  sooner  or  later  their 
competition  will  get  out  of  control. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind  requires  coexistence  with 
the  Scviet  Union.  Tired  slogans  cannot  ob- 
scure the  necessity  for  a  more  constructive 
relationship.  We  will  insist  that  restraint 
be  reciprocal  not  just  in  bilateral  relations 
but  around  the  globe.  There  can  be  no  se- 
lective detente.  We  will  maintain  our  de- 
fenses and  our  vigilance.  But  we  know  that 
tough  rhetoric  is  not  strength,  that  we  owe 
future  generations  more  hopeful  prospects 
than  a  delicate  equilibrium  of  awesome 
forces. 

Peace  requires  a  balance  of  strategic 
power.  This  the  United  States  will  main- 
tain. But  the  United  States  is  convinced 
that  the  goal  of  strategic  balance  is  achiev- 
able more  safely  by  agreement  than 
through  an  arms  race.  The  negotiations  on 
the  limitation  of  armaments  are  therefore 
at  the  heart  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

Unprecedented  agreements  limiting  and 
controlling  nuclear  weapons  have  been 
reached.  A  historic  effort  is  being  made  to 
place  a  ceiling  on  the  strategic  arsenals  of 
both  sides  in  accordance  with  the  Vladi- 
vostok accord.  And  once  this  is  achieved 
we  are  ready  to  seek  immediately  to  lower 
the  levels  of  strategic  arms. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  recent 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  further 
curtailing  nuclear  weapons  testing  and  in 
establishing  a  regime  for  peaceful  nuclear 
explosions  for  the  first  time.  The  two  trea- 
ties now  signed  and  awaiting  ratification 
should  be  the  basis  for  further  progress  in 
this  field. , 

Together  with  several  of  our  European 
allies,  we  are  continuing  efforts  to  achieve 
a  balanced  reduction  in  the  military  forces 
facing  each  other  in  Central  Europe.  In 
some  respects  this  is  the  most  complex 
negotiation  on  arms  limitation  yet  under- 
taken. It  is  our  hope  that  through  patient 
effort  reciprocal  reductions  will  soon  be 
achieved  that  enhance  the  security  of  all 
countries  involved. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
the  work  of  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee. We  welcome  the  progress  there  on 
banning  environmental  modification  for 
destructive  purposes.  We  will  seriously 
examine  all  ideas,  of  whatever  origin,  to 
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reduce  the  burdens  of  armaments.  We  will 
advance  our  own  initiatives  not  for  pur- 
poses of  propaganda  or  unilateral  advan- 
tage but  to  promote  peace  and  security 
for  all. 

But  coexistence  and  negotiations  on  the 
control  of  arms  do  not  take  place  in  a 
vacuum.  We  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
continuing  accumulation  of  armaments  and 
by  recent  instances  of  military  intervention 
to  tip  the  scales  in  local  conflicts  on  distant 
continents.  We  have  noted  crude  attempts 
to  distort  the  purposes  of  diplomacy  and 
to  impede  hopeful  progress  toward  peace- 
ful solutions  to  complex  issues.  These  ef- 
forts only  foster  tensions;  they  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  policy  of  improving 
relations. 

And  they  will  inevitably  be  resisted.  For 
coexistence  to  be  something  better  than  an 
uneasy  armistice,  both  sides  must  recognize 
that  ideology  and  power  politics  today  con- 
front the  realities  of  the  nuclear  age  and 
that  a  striving  for  unilateral  advantage 
will  not  be  accepted. 

In  recent  years  the  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  has  held  great  signifi- 
cance for  global  security. 

We  came  together  out  of  necessity  and  a 
mutual  belief  that  the  world  should  remain 
free  of  military  blackmail  and  the  will  to 
hegemony.  We  have  set  out  a  new  path:  in 
wide-ranging  consultations,  bilateral  ex- 
changes, the  opening  of  oflfices  in  our  re- 
spective capitals,  and  an  accelerating 
movement  toward  normalization.  And  we 
have  derived  reciprocal  benefits:  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  aspirations  of  our 
peoples,  better  prospects  for  international 
equilibrium,  reduced  tensions  in  Asia,  and 
increased  opportunities  for  parallel  actions 
on  global  issues. 

These  elements  form  the  basis  for  a 
growing  and  lasting  relationship  founded 
on  objective  common  interests.  The  United 
States  is  committed  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
between  us  and  to  proceed  toward  the 
normalization  of  our  relations  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  Shanghai 
communique.  As  this  process  moves  for- 
ward, each  side  must  display  restraint  and 
respect  for  the  interests  and  convictions  of 
the  other.  We  will  keep  Chinese  interests 
in  mind  on  all  international  issues  and  will 
do  our  utmost  to  take  account  of  them.  But 
if  the  relationship  is  to  prosper,  there  must 
be  similar  sensitivity  to  our  views  and  con- 
cerns. On  this  basis,  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  our  relations  with  the  world's 
most  populous  nation  will  be  a  key  element 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  world  today  is  witness  to  continuing 
regional  crises.  Any  one  of  them  could 
blossom  into  larger  conflict.  Each  one  com- 
mands our  most  diligent  efforts  of  concilia- 


tion and  cooperation.  The  United  States  has 
played,  and  is  prepared  to  continue  to  play, 
an  active  role  in  the  search  for  peace  in 
many  areas:  southern  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Korea,  and  Cyprus. 

Southern  Africa 

Racial  injustice  and  the  grudging  retreat 
of  colonial  power  have  conspired  to  make 
southern  Africa  an  acid  test  of  the  world's 
hope  for  peace  and  justice  under  the 
charter.  A  host  of  voices  have  been  heard 
in  this  chamber  warning  that  if  we  failed 
quickly  to  find  solutions  to  the  crises  of 
Namibia  and  Rhodesia,  that  part  of  the 
globe  could  become  a  vicious  battleground 
with  consequences  for  every  part  of  the 
world. 

I  have  just  been  to  Africa,  at  President 
Ford's  request,  to  see  what  we  could  do  to 
help  the  peoples  of  that  continent  achieve 
their  aspirations  for  freedom  and  justice. 

An  opportunity  to  pull  back  from  the 
brink  now  exists.  I  believe  that  Africa  has 
before  it  the  prize  for  which  it  has 
struggled  for  so  long:  the  opportunity  for 
Africans  to  shape  a  future  of  peace,  jus- 
tice, racial  harmony,  and  progress. 

The  United  Nations  since  its  inception 
has  been  concerned  with  the  issue  of  Nami- 
bia. For  30  years  that  territory  has  been  a 
test  of  this  institution's  ability  to  make  its 
decisions  effective. 

In  recent  months  the  United  States  has 
vigorously  sought  to  help  the  parties  con- 
cerned speed  up  the  process  toward  Nami- 
bian  independence.  The  United  States 
favors  the  following  elements:  the  inde- 
pendence of  Namibia  with  a  fixed,  short 
time  limit,  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
conference  at  a  neutral  location  under  U.N. 
aegis,  and  the  participation  in  that  confer- 
ence of  all  authentic  national  forces  in- 
cluding, specifically,  SWAPO  [South  West 
Africa  People's  Organization]. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  achieving  all 
of  these  goals.  We  will  exert  our  efforts  to 
remove  the  remaining  obstacles  and  bring 
into  being  a  conference  which  can  then 
fashion,  with  good  will  and  wisdom,  a  de- 
sign for  the  new  state  of  Namibia  and  its 
relationship  with  its  neighbors.  We  pledge 
our  continued  solicitude  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Namibia  so  that  it  may,  in  the  end, 
be  a  proud  achievement  of  this  organiza- 
tion and  a  symbol  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 

Less  than  a  week  ago  the  Rhodesian  au- 
thorities announced  that  they  are  prepared 
to  meet  with  the  nationalist  leaders  of 
Zimbabwe  to  form  an  interim  government 
to  bring  about  majority  rule  within  two 
years.  This  is  in  itself  a  historic  break  from 
the  past.  The  African  Presidents,  in  calling 
for  immediate  negotiations,  have  shown 
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that  they  are  prepared  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity for  a  settlement.  And  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  expressing 
its  willingness  to  assemble  a  conference, 
has  shown  its  high  sense  of  responsibility 
and  concern  for  the  rapid  and  just  inde- 
pendence of  Rhodesia. 

Inevitably  after  a  decade  of  strife,  sus- 
picions run  deep.  Many  obstacles  remain. 
Magnanimity  is  never  easy,  and  less  so 
after  a  generation  of  bitterness  and  racial 
conflict.  But  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  what 
has  been  achieved:  a  commitment  to  ma- 
jority rule  within  two  years,  a  commitment 
to  form  immediately  a  transitional  govern- 
ment with  an  African  majority  in  the  Cab- 
inet and  an  African  prime  minister,  a  readi- 
ness to  follow  this  with  a  constitutional 
conference  to  define  the  legal  framework 
of  an  independent  Zimbabwe. 

The  United  States,  together  with  other 
countries,  has  made  major  efforts,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  what  we  can  to  sup- 
port the  hopeful  process  that  is  now  pos- 
sible. But  it  is  those  in  Africa  who  must 
shape  the  future.  The  people  of  Rhodesia, 
and  the  neighboring  states,  now  face  a 
supreme  challenge.  Their  ability  to  work 
together,  their  capacity  to  unify,  will  be 
tested  in  the  months  ahead  as  never  before. 

There  may  be  some  countries  who  see  a 
chance  for  advantage  in  fueling  the  flames 
of  war  and  racial  hatred.  But  they  are  not 
motivated  by  concern  for  the  peoples  of 
Africa  or  for  peace.  And  if  they  succeed 
they  could  doom  opportunities  that  might 
never  return. 

In  South  Africa  itself,  the  pace  of  change 
accelerates.  The  system  of  apartheid,  by 
whatever  name,  is  a  denial  of  our  common 
humanity  and  a  challenge  to  the  conscience 
of  mankind.  Change  is  inevitable.  The  lead- 
ers of  South  Africa  have  shown  wisdom  in 
facilitating  a  peaceful  solution  in  Rhodesia. 
The  world  community  takes  note  of  it  and 
urges  the  same  wisdom — while  there  is 
still  time — to  bring  racial  justice  to  South 
Africa. 

As  for  the  United  States,  we  have  become 
convinced  that  our  values  and  our  interests 
are  best  served  by  an  Africa  seeking  its 
own  destiny  free  of  outside  intervention. 
Therefore  we  will  back  no  faction,  whether 
in  Rhodesia  or  elsewhere.  We  will  not  seek 
to  impose  solutions  anywhere.  The  leader- 
ship and  the  future  of  an  independent 
Zimbabwe,  as  for  the  rest  of  Africa,  are 
for  Africans  to  decide.  The  United  States 
will  abide  by  their  decision.  We  call  on  all 
other  non-African  states  to  do  likewise. 

The  United  States  wants  no  special  posi- 
tion or  sphere  of  influence.  We  respect 
African  unity.  The  rivalry  and  interfer- 
ence of  non-African  powers  would  make  a 
mockery  of  Africa's  hard-won  struggle  for 
independence  from  foreign  domination.  It 
will  inevitably  be  resisted.  And  it  is  a  di- 
rect challenge  to  the  most  fundamental 


principles  upon  which  the  United  Nations 
is  founded. 

Every  nation  that  has  signed  the  charter 
is  pledged  to  allow  the  nations  of  Africa, 
whose  peoples  have  suffered  so  much,  to 
fulfill  at  long  last  their  dreams  of  inde- 
pendence, peace,  unity,  and  human  dignity 
in  their  own  way  and  by  their  own  deci- 
sions. 

Middle  East 

The  United  Nations,  since  its  birth,  has 
been  involved  in  the  chronic  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East.  Each  successive  war  has 
brought  greater  perils:  an  increased  dan- 
ger of  great-power  confrontation  and  more 
severe  global  economic  dislocations. 

At  the  request  of  the  parties,  the  United 
States  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Since 
the  1973  war,  statesmanship  on  all  sides 
has  produced  unprecedented  steps  toward 
a  resolution  of  this  bitter  conflict.  There 
have  been  three  agreements  that  lessen  the 
danger  of  war,  and  mutual  commitments 
have  been  made  to  pursue  the  negotiating 
process  with  urgency  until  a  final  peace  is 
achieved.  As  a  result  we  are  closer  to  the 
goal  of  peace  than  at  any  time  in  a  genera- 
tion. 

The  role  of  the  United  Nations  has  been 
crucial.  The  Geneva  Conference  met  in 
1973  under  its  aegis,  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  subsequent  agreements  has  been 
negotiated  in  its  working  groups.  Security 
Council  resolutions  form  the  only  agreed 
framework  for  negotiations.  The  U.N. 
Emergency  Force,  Disengagement  Observer 
Force,  and  Truce  Supervision  Organization 
are  even  now  helping  maintain  peace  on 
the  truce  lines.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Secretary  General  and  his  colleagues  in 
New  York,  Geneva,  and  on  the  ground  in 
the  Middle  East  for  their  vigorous  support 
of  the  peace  process  at  critical  moments. 

The  United  States  remains  committed  to 
help  the  parties  reach  a  settlement.  The 
step-by-step  negotiations  of  the  past  three 
years  have  now  brought  us  to  a  point  where 
comprehensive  solutions  seem  possible.  The 
decision  before  us  now  is  how  the  next 
phase  of  negotiations  should  be  launched. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  an  early  resumption  of  the  work  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  We  think  a  prepar- 
atory conference  might  be  useful  for  a 
discussion  of  the  structure  of  future  nego- 
tiations, but  we  are  open  to  other  sugges- 
tions. Whatever  steps  are  taken  must  be 
carefully  prepared  so  that  once  the  process 
begins  the  nations  concerned  wili  advance 
steadily  toward  agreement. 

The  groundwork  that  has  been  laid  rep- 
resents a  historic  opportunity.  The  United 
States  will  do  all  it  can  to  assure  that  by 
the  time  this  Assembly  meets  next  year  it 
will  be  possible  to  report  significant  further 
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progre.ss  toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Since  the  General  Assembly  last  met, 
overwhelming  tragedy  has  befallen  the 
people  of  Lebanon.  The  United  States 
strongly  supports  the  sovereignty,  unity, 
and  territorial  integrity  of  that  troubled 
country.  We  oppose  partition.  We  hope 
that  Lebanese  affairs  will  soon  be  returned 
to  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Lebanon.  All 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  all  the 
conflicting  parties  in  Lebanon,  have  an  obli- 
gation to  supi)ort  the  efforts  of  the  new 
President  of  Lebanon  to  restore  peace  and 
to  turn  energies  to  rebuilding  the  nation. 
And  the  agencies  of  the  U.N.  system  can 
play  an  important  role  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion effort. 

Korea 

The  confrontation  between  North  and 
South  Korea  remains  a  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  stability.  The  vital  inter- 
ests of  world  powers  intersect  in  Korea; 
conflict  there  inevitably  threatens  wider 
war. 

We  and  many  other  U.N.  members  wel- 
come the  fact  that  a  contentious  and  sterile 
debate  on  Korea  will  be  avoided  this  fall. 
Let  this  opportunity  be  used,  then,  to  ad- 
dress the  central  problem  of  how  the 
Korean  people  can  determine  their  future 
and  achieve  their  ultimate  goal  of  peaceful 
reunification  without  a  renewal  of  armed 
conflict. 

Our  own  views  on  the  problem  of  Korea 
are  well  known.  We  have  called  for  a  re- 
sumption of  a  serious  dialogue  between 
North  and  South  Korea.  We  have  urged 
wider  negotiations  to  promote  security  and 
reduce  tensions.  We  are  prepared  to  have 
the  U.N.  Command  dissolved  so  long  as  the 
armistice  agreement — which  is  the  only 
existing  legal  arrangement  committing  the 
parties  to  keep  the  peace — is  either  pre- 
served or  replaced  by  more  durable  ar- 
rangements. We  are  willing  to  improve 
relations  with  North  Korea  provided  that 
its  allies  are  ready  to  take  similar  steps 
toward  the  Republic  of  Korea.  We  are 
ready  to  talk  with  North  Korea  about  the 
peninsula's  future,  but  we  will  not  do  so 
without  the  participation  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

Last  fall  the  United  States  proposed  a 
conference  including  all  the  parties  most 
directly  concerned — North  and  South 
Korea,  the  United  States,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China — to  discuss  ways  of 
adapting  the  armistice  agreement  to  new 
conditions  and  replacing  it  with  more  per- 
manent arrangements.  On  July  22  I  stated 
our  readiness  to  meet  immediately  with 
these  parties  to  consider  the  appropriate 
venue  for  such  a  conference.  I  reaffirm  that 
readiness  here  today. 


If  such  a  conference  proves  impracti- 
cable right  now,  the  United  States  would 
support  a  phased  approach.  Preliminary 
talks  between  North  and  South  Korea,  in- 
cluding discussions  on  the  venue  and  scope 
of  the  conference,  could  start  immediately. 
In  this  phase  the  United  States  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  could  partici- 
pate as  observers  or  in  an  advisory  role.  If 
such  discussions  yielded  concrete  results, 
the  United  States  and  China  could  join  the 
talks  formally.  This,  in  turn,  could  set  the 
stage  for  a  wider  conference  in  which 
other  countries  could  associate  themselves 
with  arrangements  that  guarantee  a  dura- 
ble peace  on  the  peninsula. 

We  hope  that  North  Korea  and  other 
concerned  parties  will  respond  affirma- 
tively to  this  proposed  procedure  or  offer 
a  constructive  alternative  suggestion. 

CypruK 

The  world  community  is  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  continuing  stalemate  on  the 
Cyprus  problem.  Domestic  pressures,  na- 
tionalistic objectives,  and  international 
rivalries  have  combined  to  block  the  parties 
from  taking  even  the  most  elementary 
steps  toward  a  solution.  On  those  few  occa- 
sions when  representatives  of  the  two 
Cypriot  communities  have  come  together, 
they  have  fallen  into  inconclusive  proce- 
dural disputes.  The  passage  of  time  has 
served  only  to  complicate  domestic  diffi- 
culties and  to  diminish  the  possibilities  for 
constructive  conciliation.  The  danger  of 
conflict  between  Greece  and  Turkey  has 
spread  to  other  issues,  as  we  have  recently 
seen  in  the  Aegean. 

All  concerned  need  to  focus  on  commit- 
ting themselves  to  achieve  the  overriding 
objectives:  assuring  the  well-being  of  the 
suffering  Cypriot  people  and  peace  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

A  settlement  must  come  from  the  Cypriot 
communities  themselves.  It  is  they  who 
must  decide  how  their  island's  economy, 
society,  and  government  shall  be  recon- 
structed. It  is  they  who  must  decide  the 
ultimate  relationship  of  the  two  communi- 
ties and  the  territorial  extent  of  each  area. 

The  United  States  is  ready  to  assist  in 
restoring  momentum  to  the  negotiating 
process.  We  believe  that  agreeing  to  a  set 
of  principles  might  help  the  parties  to  re- 
sume negotiations.  We  would  suggest  some 
concepts  along  the  following  lines: 

— A  settlement  should  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Cyprus; 

— The  present  dividing  lines  on  Cyprus 
must  be  adjusted  to  reduce  the  area  cur- 
rently controlled  by  the  Turkish  side; 

— The  territorial  arrangement  should 
take  into  account  the  economic  require- 
ments and  humanitarian  concerns  of  the 
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two  Cypriot  communities,  including  the 
plight  of  those  who  remain  refugees; 

— A  constitutional  arrangement  should 
provide  conditions  under  which  the  two 
Cypriot  communities  can  live  in  freedom 
and  have  a  large  voice  in  their  own  affairs; 
and 

— Security  arrangements  should  be 
agreed  that  permit  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign military  forces  other  than  those  pres- 
ent under  international  agreement. 

I  have  discussed  this  approach  with  the 
Secretary  General  and  with  several  West- 
ern European  leaders.  In  the  days  ahead 
the  United  States  will  consult  along  these 
lines  with  all  interested  parties.  In  the 
meantime  we  urge  the  Secretary  General 
to  continue  his  dedicated  efforts. 

Economic  Development  and  Progress 

The  economic  division  of  our  planet  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemi- 
spheres, between  the  industrial  and  devel- 
oping nations,  is  a  dominant  issue  of  our 
time.  Our  mutual  dependence  for  our  pros- 
perity is  a  reality,  not  a  slogan.  It  should 
summon  our  best  efforts  to  make  common 
progress.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to 
bring  mankind's  dreams  of  a  better  life  to 
closer  reality  in  our  lifetime. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  coopera- 
tion has  not  made  greater  strides: 

— The  industrial  democracies  have  some- 
times been  more  willing  to  pay  lipservice 
to  the  challenge  of  development  than  to 
match  rhetoric  with  real  resources. 

— The  oil-producing  nations  command 
great  wealth,  and  some  have  been  gener- 
ous in  their  contribution  to  international 
development.  But  the  overall  performance 
in  putting  that  wealth  to  positive  uses  has 
been  inadequate  to  the  challenge. 

— The  countries  with  nonmarket  econo- 
mies are  quite  prepared  to  undertake 
verbal  assaults,  but  their  performance  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  rhetoric.  Their  real 
contribution  to  development  assistance  has 
been  minimal.  Last  year,  for  example,  the 
nonmarket  economies  provided  only  about 
4  percent  of  the  public  aid  flowing  to  the 
developing  nations. 

— The  developing  nations  are  under- 
standably frustrated  and  impatient  with 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease.  But  too 
often  they  have  made  demands  for  change 
that  are  as  confrontational  as  they  are  un- 
realistic. They  sometimes  speak  of  new 
economic  orders  as  if  growth  were  a  quick 
fix  requiring  only  that  the  world's  wealth 
be  properly  redistributed  through  tests  of 
strength  instead  of  a  process  of  self-help 
over  generations.  Ultimately  such  tactics 
lose  more  than  they  gain,  for  they  under- 
mine the  popular  support  in  the  industrial 
democracies  which  is  imperative  to  provide 
the  resources  and  market  access — available 
nowhere  else — to  sustain  development. 


The  objectives  of  the  developing  nations 
are  clear:  a  rapid  rise  in  the  incomes  of 
their  people,  a  greater  role  in  the  interna- 
tional decisions  which  affect  them,  and  fair 
access  to  the  world's  economic  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  objectives  of  the  industrial  nations 
are  equally  plain:  an  efficient  and  open 
system  of  world  trade  and  investment;  ex- 
panding opportunities  and  production  for 
both  North  and  South;  the  reliable  and 
equitable  development  of  the  world's  re- 
sources of  food,  energy,  and  raw  materials; 
a  world  economy  in  which  prosperity  is  as 
close  to  universal  as  our  imagination  and 
our  energies  allow. 

These  goals  are  complementary;  indeed 
they  must  be,  for  neither  side  can  achieve 
its  aims  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  They 
can  be  realized  only  through  cooperation. 

We  took  a  major  step  forward  together 
a  year  ago,  at  the  seventh  special  session 
of  this  Assembly.  And  we  have  since  fol- 
lowed through  on  many  fronts: 

— We  have  taken  steps  to  protect  the 
economic  security  of  developing  nations 
against  cyclical  financial  disaster.  The 
newly  expanded  compensatory  finance  fa- 
cility of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  has  disbursed  over  $2  billion  to  de- 
veloping nations  this  year  alone. 

— An  IMF  trust  fund  financed  by  gold 
sales  has  been  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  low-income  countries. 

— Replenishments  for  the  World  Bank, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  will  pro- 
vide additional  resources  for  development. 

— Worldwide  food  aid  has  expanded.  We 
have  committed  ourselves  to  expand  the 
world  supply  of  food.  With  a  U.S.  contri- 
bution of  $200  million,  we  have  brought 
the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural 
Development  close  to  operation. 

— The  major  industrial  nations  have 
moved  to  expand  trade  opportunities  for 
the  developing  world.  We  have  joined  in  a 
solemn  pledge  to  complete  by  next  year  the 
liberalization  of  world  trade  through  the 
Tokyo  round  of  multilateral  trade  negotia- 
tions. For  its  part,  the  United  States  has 
established  a  system  of  generalized  prefer- 
ences which  has  significantly  stimulated 
exports  from  developing  nations  to  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  continued  this  process 
by  putting  forward  a  number  of  new  pro- 
posals at  the  fourth  ministerial  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment in  May  1976.  We  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  improve  the  capacity  of  the 
developing  countries  to  select,  adapt,  im- 
prove, and  manage  technology  for  develop- 
ment. We  committed  ourselves  to  improve- 
miints  in  the  quality  of  aid,  proposing  that 
a  greater  proportion  of  aid  to  poor  coun- 
tries be  on  a  grant  basis  and  untied  to  pur- 
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chases  from  donor  nations.  We  agreed  to 
a  serious  effort  to  improve  markets  of  18 
basic  commodities. 

These  measures  undertaken  since  we  met 
here  just  a  year  ago  assist — not  with  rhet- 
oric and  promises,  but  in  practical  and  con- 
crete ways — the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
are  struggling  to  throw  off  the  chains  of 
poverty. 

Much  remains  to  be  done. 

First,  the  application  of  science  and  tech- 
nology is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  develop- 
ment process.  The  United  States,  conscious 
of  its  pioneering  role  in  technology,  has  put 
forward  three  basic  principles,  which  we 
will  support  with  funds  and  talent: 

— To  train  individuals  who  can  identify, 
select,  and  manage  the  future  technology 
of  the  developing  world; 

— To  build  both  national  and  interna- 
tional institutions  to  create  indigenous 
technology,  as  well  as  adapt  foreign  de- 
signs and  inventions;  and 

— To  spur  the  private  sector  to  make  its 
maximum  contribution  to  the  development 
and  transfer  of  technological  progress. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  we  are  today  ex- 
tending an  invitation  to  the  World  Confer- 
ence on  Science  and  Technology  for  Devel- 
opment, now  scheduled  for  1979,  to  meet 
in  this  country.  In  preparation  for  that 
meeting,  we  have  asked  members  of  the 
industrial,  academic,  and  professional  sci- 
entific communities  throughout  the  United 
States  to  meet  in  Washington  in  November. 
They  will  review  the  important  initiatives 
this  country  can  take  to  expand  the  techno- 
logical base  for  development,  and  they  will 
strive  to  develop  new  approaches. 

Second,  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
Conference  on  International  Economic  Co- 
operation in  Paris  should  be  given  new 
impetus.  We  are  making  several  new  pro- 
posals: 

— We  will  seek  to  help  nations  facing  se- 
vere debt  burdens.  For  acute  cases  we  will 
propose  guidelines  for  debt  renegotiation. 
For  countries  facing  longer  term  problems, 
we  will  propose  systematic  examination  of 
remedial  measures,  including  increased  aid. 

— We  will  advance  new  ideas  for  ex- 
panded cooperation  in  energy  including  a 
regular  process  of  information  exchange 
among  energy  producers  and  users,  and  an 
expanded  transfer  of  energy-related  tech- 
nology to  energy-poor  developing  nations. 

Third,  the  industrial  democracies  have 
been  far  too  willing  to  wait  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  developing  countries  rather 
than  to  advance  their  own  proposals.  Now, 
however,  the  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development] 
countries,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United 
States,  have  agreed  to  examine  long-range 
development  planning  and  to  develop  a 
more    coherent    and    comprehensive  ap- 


proach to  global  growth  and  economic  jus- 
tice. 

Fourth,  natural  disaster  each  year  takes 
thousands  of  lives  and  costs  billions  of  dol- 
lars. It  strikes  most  those  who  can  afford  it 
the  least,  the  poorest  peoples  of  the  world. 
Its  toll  is  magnified  by  a  large  array  of 
global  issues:  overpopulation,  food  scar- 
city, damage  to  the  ecology,  and  economic 
underdevelopment.  The  United  Nations  has 
a  unique  capacity  to  address  these  global 
concerns  and  thus  improve  man's  odds 
against  nature.  We  urge  this  body  to  take 
the  lead  in  strengthening  international  co- 
operation to  prevent  and  alleviate  natural 
calamity. 

Our  dream  is  that  all  the  children  of  the 
world  can  live  with  hope  and  widening  op- 
portunity. No  nation  can  accomplish  this 
alone;  no  group  of  nations  can  achieve  it 
through  confrontation.  But  together  there 
is  a  chance  for  major  progress — and  in  our 
generation. 

Interdependence  and  Community 

It  is  an  irony  of  our  time  that  an  age  of 
ideological  and  nationalistic  rivalry  has 
spawned  as  well  a  host  of  challenges  that 
no  nation  can  possibly  solve  by  itself: 

— The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
capabilities  adds  a  new  dimension  of  dan- 
ger to  political  conflicts,  regionally  and 
globally. 

— As  technology  opens  up  the  oceans, 
conflicting  national  claims  and  interests 
threaten  chaos. 

— Man's  inventiveness  has  developed  the 
horrible  new  tool  of  terror  that  claims  inno- 
cent victims  on  every  continent. 

— Human  and  civil  rights  are  widely 
abused  and  have  now  become  an  accepted 
concern  of  the  world  community. 

Let  me  set  forth  the  U.S.  position  on 
these  topics. 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation 

The  growing  danger  of  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons  raises  stark  questions 
about  man's  ability  to  insure  his  very  exist- 
ence. 

We  have  lived  through  three  perilous 
decades  in  which  the  catastrophe  of  nu- 
clear war  has  been  avoided  despite  a  stra- 
tegic rivalry  between  a  relatively  few  na- 
tions. 

But  now  a  wholly  new  situation  impends. 
Many  nations  have  the  potential  to  build 
nuclear  weapons.  If  this  potential  were  to 
materialize,  threats  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons, fed  by  mutually  reinforcing  misconcep- 
tions, could  become  a  recurrent  feature  of 
local  conflicts  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  there  will  be  growing  dangers  of  acci- 
dents, blackmail,  theft,  and  nuclear  ter- 
rorism. Unless  current  trends  are  altered 
rapidly,  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  devasta- 
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tion  could  grow  steadily  in  the  years  to 
come. 

We  must  look  first  to  the  roots  of  the 
problem : 

— Since  the  1973  energy  crisis  and  dras- 
tic rise  in  oil  prices,  both  developed  and 
developing  nations  have  seen  in  nuclear  en- 
ergy a  means  both  of  lowering  the  cost  of 
electricity  and  of  reducing  reliance  upon 
imported  petroleum. 

— In  an  age  of  growing  nationalism  some 
see  the  acquisition  and  expansion  of  nu- 
clear power  as  symbols  of  enhanced  na- 
tional prestige.  And  it  is  also  clear  that 
some  nations,  in  attaining  this  peaceful 
technology,  may  wish  to  provide  for  them- 
selves a  future  option  to  acquire  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  nation  that  acquires  the  potential  for 
a  nuclear  weapons  capability  must  accept 
the  consequences  of  its  action.  It  is  bound 
to  trigger  offsetting  actions  by  its  neighbors 
and  stimulate  broader  proliferation,  there- 
by accelerating  a  process  that  ultimately 
will  undermine  its  own  security.  And  it  is 
disingenuous  to  label  as  "peaceful"  nuclear 
devices  which  palpably  are  capable  of 
massive  military  destruction.  The  spread  of 
nuclear  reactor  and  fuel  cycle  capabilities, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  evident  eco- 
nomic need  and  combined  with  ambiguous 
political  and  military  motives,  threatens  to 
proliferate  nuclear  weapons  with  all  their 
dangers. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  In  no  area  of  in- 
ternational concern  does  the  future  of  this 
planet  depend  more  directly  upon  what  this 
generation  elects  to  do — or  fails  to  do.  We 
must  move  on  three  broad  fronts: 

— First,  international  safeguards  must 
be  strengthened  and  strictly  enforced.  The 
supply  and  use  of  nuclear  materials  associ- 
ated with  civilian  nuclear  energy  programs 
must  be  carefully  safeguarded  so  that  they 
will  not  be  diverted.  Nuclear  suppliers  must 
impose  the  utmost  restraint  upon  them- 
selves and  not  permit  the  temptations  of 
commercial  advantage  to  override  the  risks 
of  proliferation.  The  physical  security  of 
nuclear  materials — whether  in  use,  storage, 
or  transfer — must  be  increased.  The  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  must  re- 
ceive the  full  support  of  all  nations  in  mak- 
ing its  safeguards  effective,  reliable,  and 
universally  applicable.  Any  violator  of  the 
IAEA  safeguards  must  face  immediate  and 
drastic  penalties. 

— Second,  adherence  to  safeguards, 
while  of  prime  importance,  is  no  guarantee 
against  future  proliferation.  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  forge  international  re- 
straints against  the  acquisition  or  transfer 
of  reprocessing  facilities  which  produce 
separated  plutonium  and  of  enrichment  fa- 
cilities which  produce  highly  enriched  ura- 


nium— both  of  which  are  usable  for  the 
construction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

— Third,  we  must  recognize  that  one  of 
the  principal  incentives  for  seeking  sensi- 
tive reprocessing  and  enrichment  technol- 
ogy is  the  fear  that  essential  nonsensitive 
materials,  notably  reactor-grade  uranium 
fuel,  will  not  be  made  available  on  a  reliable 
basis.  Nations  that  show  their  sense  of  in- 
ternational responsibility  by  accepting 
effective  restraints  have  a  right  to  expect 
reliable  and  economical  supply  of  peaceful 
nuclear  reactors  and  associated  nonsensi- 
tive fuel.  The  United  States,  as  a  principal 
supplier  of  these  items,  is  prepared  to  be 
responsive  in  this  regard. 

In  the  near  future  President  Ford  will 
announce  a  comprehensive  American  pro- 
gram for  international  action  on  nonprolif- 
eration  that  reconciles  global  aspirations 
for  assured  nuclear  supply  with  global  re- 
quirements for  nuclear  control. 

We  continue  to  approach  the  prolifera- 
tion problem  in  full  recognition  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  we  and  other  nuclear  pow- 
ers have — both  in  limiting  our  weapons 
arsenals  and  in  insuring  that  the  benefits 
of  peaceful  nuclear  energy  can  be  made 
available  to  all  states  within  a  shared 
framework  of  effective  international  safe- 
guards. In  this  way  the  atom  can  be  seen 
once  again  as  a  boon  and  not  a  menace  to 
mankind. 

Law  of  the  Sea  Negotiations 

Another  issue  of  vast  global  consequence 
is  the  law  of  the  sea.  The  negotiations 
which  have  just  recessed  in  New  York  rep- 
resent one  of  the  most  important,  complex, 
and  ambitious  diplomatic  undertakings  in 
history. 

Consider  what  is  at  stake: 

— Mankind  is  attempting  to  devise  an 
international  regime  for  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  the  earth's  surface. 

— Some  150  nations  are  participating, 
reflecting  all  the  globe's  diverse  national 
perspectives,  ideologies,  and  practical  con- 
cerns. 

— A  broad  sweep  of  vital  issues  is  in- 
volved: economic  development,  military  se- 
curity, freedom  of  navigation,  crucial  and 
dwindling  living  resources,  the  ocean's 
fragile  ecology,  marine  scientific  research, 
and  vast  potential  mineral  wealth. 

— The  world  community  is  aspiring  to 
shape  major  new  international  legal  prin- 
ciples: the  extension  of  the  long-estab- 
lished territorial  sea,  the  creation  of  a 
completely  new  concept  of  an  economic 
zone  extending  200  miles,  and  the  designa- 
tion of  the  deep  seabeds  as  the  "common 
heritage  of  mankind." 

We  have  traveled  an  extraordinary  dis- 
tance in  these  negotiations  in  recent  years 
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— thanks  in  no  small  part  to  the  skill  and 
dedication  of  the  distinguished  President 
of  this  Assembly.  Agreement  exists  on  key 
concepts:  a  12-mile  territorial  sea,  free 
passage  over  and  through  straits,  a  200- 
mile  economic  zone,  and  important  pollu- 
tion controls.  In  many  fields  we  have  re- 
placed ideological  debates  with  serious 
efforts  to  find  concrete  solutions.  And  there 
is  growing  consensus  that  the  outstanding 
problems  must  be  solved  at  the  next 
session. 

But  there  is  hardly  room  for  compla- 
cency. Important  issues  remain  which,  if 
not  settled,  could  cause  us  to  forfeit  all  our 
hard-won  progress.  The  conference  has  yet 
to  agree  on  the  balance  between  coastal 
state  and  international  rights  in  the  eco- 
nomic zone,  on  the  freedom  of  marine  sci- 
entific research,  on  arrangements  for 
dispute  settlement,  and  most  crucially,  on 
the  regime  for  exploitation  of  the  deep  sea- 
beds. 

The  United  States  has  made  major  pro- 
posals to  resolve  the  deep  seabed  issue.  We 
have  agreed  that  the  seabeds  are  the 
common  heritage  of  all  mankind.  We  have 
proposed  a  dual  system  for  the  exploitation 
of  seabed  minerals  by  which  half  of  the 
mining  sites  would  be  reserved  for  the  In- 
ternational Authority  and  half  could  be 
developed  by  individual  nations  and  their 
nationals  on  the  basis  of  their  technical 
capacity.  We  have  offered  to  find  financing 
and  to  transfer  the  technology  needed  to 
make  international  mining  a  practical  real- 
ity. And  in  light  of  the  many  uncertainties 
that  lie  ahead,  we  have  proposed  that  there 
be  a  review — for  example,  in  25  years — to 
determine  whether  the  provisions  on  sea- 
bed mining  are  working  equitably. 

In  response  some  nations  have  escalated 
both  their  demands  and  the  stridency  with 
which  they  advocate  them. 

I  must  say  candidly  that  there  are  limits 
beyond  which  no  American  Administration 
can,  or  will,  go.  If  attempts  are  made  to 
compel  concessions  which  exceed  those 
limits,  unilateralism  will  become  inevitable. 
Countries  which  have  no  technological  ca- 
pacity for  mining  the  seabeds  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  should  not  seek  to  impose  a 
doctrine  of  total  internationalization  on 
nations  which  alone  have  this  capacity  and 
which  have  voluntarily  offered  to  share  it. 
The  United  States  has  an  interest  in  the 
progressive  development  of  international 
law,  stable  order,  and  global  cooperation. 
We  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  this 
— but  they  cannot  go  beyond  equitable 
bounds. 

Let  us  therefore  put  aside  delaying  tac- 
tics and  pressures  and  take  the  path  of  co- 
operation. If  we  have  the  vision  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  considered  fair  and  just  by 
mankind,  our  labors  will  have  profound 
meaning  not  only  for  the  regime  of  the 


oceans  but  for  all  efforts  to  build  a  peace- 
ful, cooperative,  and  prosperous  interna- 
tional community.  The  United  States  will 
spend  the  interval  between  sessions  of  the 
conference  reviewing  its  positions  and  will 
approach  other  nations  well  in  advance  of 
the  next  session  at  the  political  level  to  es- 
tablish the  best  possible  conditions  for  its 
success. 

International  Terrorism 

A  generation  that  dreams  of  world  peace 
and  economic  progress  is  plagued  by  a  new, 
brutal,  cowardly,  and  indiscriminate  form 
of  violence:  international  terrorism.  Small 
groups  have  rejected  the  norms  of  civilized 
behavior  and  wantonly  taken  the  lives  of 
defenseless  men,  women,  and  children — 
innocent  victims  with  no  power  to  affect  the 
course  of  events.  In  the  year  since  I  last 
addressed  this  body,  there  have  been  11 
hijackings,  19  kidnapings,  42  armed  at- 
tacks, and  112  bombings  perpetrated  by 
international  terrorists.  Over  70  people 
have  lost  their  lives,  and  over  200  have 
been  injured. 

It  is  time  this  organization  said  to  the 
world  that  the  vicious  murder  and  abuse  of 
innocents  cannot  be  absolved  or  excused  by 
the  invocation  of  lofty  motives.  Criminal 
acts  against  humanity,  whatever  the  pro- 
fessed objective,  cannot  be  excused  by  any 
civilized  nation. 

The  threat  of  terrorism  should  be  dealt 
with  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  all 
countries.  More  stringent  steps  must  be 
taken  now  to  deny  skyjackers  and  terror- 
ists a  safe  haven. 

Additional  measures  are  required  to  pro- 
tect passengers  in  both  transit  and  termi- 
nal areas,  as  well  as  in  flight. 

The  United  States  will  work  within  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
to  expand  its  present  technical  assistance 
to  include  the  security  of  air  carriers  and 
terminal  facilities.  We  urge  the  universal 
implementation  of  aviation  security  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  ICAO.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  the  efforts  of  other 
governments  to  implement  those  standards. 

The  United  States  will  support  new  initi- 
atives which  will  insure  the  safety  of  the 
innocent.  The  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  against  the  taking  of  hostages 
deserves  the  most  serious  and  sympathetic 
consideration  of  this  Assembly. 

The  United  States  will  do  everything 
within  its  power  to  work  cooperatively  in 
the  United  Nations  and  in  other  interna- 
tional bodies  to  put  an  end  to  the  scourge 
of  terrorism.  But  we  have  an  obligation  to 
protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  as  they 
travel  at  home  or  abroad,  and  we  intend  to 
meet  that  obligation.  Therefore,  if  multi- 
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lateral  efforts  are  blocked  by  those  deter- 
mined to  pursue  their  ends  without  regard 
for  suffering  or  death,  then  the  United 
States  will  act  through  its  own  legislative 
processes  and  in  conjunction  with  others 
willing  to  join  us. 

Terrorism  is  an  international  problem.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  an  organization  of  the 
world's  nations  would  fail  to  take  effective 
action  against  it. 

Human  Rights 

The  final  measure  of  all  we  do  together, 
of  course,  is  man  himself.  Our  common  ef- 
forts to  define,  preserve,  and  enhance  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  man  thus  represent 
an  ultimate  test  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 

We  Americans,  in  the  year  of  our  Bicen- 
tennial, are  conscious — and  proud — of  our 
own  traditions.  Our  founders  wrote  200 
years  ago  of  the  equality  and  inalienable 
rights  of  all  men.  Since  then  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  democracy  have  become  the  uni- 
versal and  indestructible  goals  of  mankind. 

But  the  plain  truth — of  tragic  propor- 
tions— is  that  human  rights  are  in  jeopardy 
over  most  of  the  globe.  Arbitrary  arrest, 
denial  of  fundamental  procedural  rights, 
slave  labor,  stifling  of  freedom  of  religion, 
racial  injustice,  political  repression,  the 
use  of  torture,  and  restraints  on  communi- 
cations and  expression — these  abuses  are 
too  prevalent. 

The  performance  of  the  U.N.  system  in 
protecting  human  rights  has  fallen  far 
short  of  what  was  envisaged  when  this  or- 
ganization was  founded.  The  principles  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
are  clear  enough.  But  their  invocation  and 
application,  in  general  debates  of  this  body 
and  in  the  forums  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commission,  have  been  marred  by  hypoc- 
risy, double  standards,  and  discrimination. 
Flagrant  and  consistent  deprivation  of  hu- 
man rights  is  no  less  heinous  in  one  country 
or  one  social  system  than  in  another.  Nor 
is  it  more  acceptable  when  practiced  upon 
members  of  the  same  race  than  when  in- 
flicted by  one  race  upon  another. 

The  international  community  has  a 
unique  role  to  play.  The  application  of  the 
standards  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  should  be  entrusted  to  fair 
and  capable  international  bodies.  But  at  the 
same  time  let  us  insure  that  these  bodies 
do  not  become  platforms  from  which  na- 
tions which  are  the  worst  transgressors 


pass  hypocritical  judgment  on  the  alleged 
shortcomings. 

Let  us  together  pursue  practical  ap- 
proaches: 

— To  build  on  the  foundations  already 
laid  at  previous  Assemblies  and  at  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  to  lessen  the  abom- 
inable practice  of  officially  sanctioned 
torture ; 

— To  promote  acceptance  of  procedures 
for  protecting  the  rights  of  people  subject 
to  detention,  such  as  access  to  courts,  coun- 
sel, and  families  and  prompt  release  or  fair 
and  public  trial ; 

— To  improve  the  working  procedures  of 
international  bodies  concerned  with  human 
rights  so  that  they  may  function  fairly  and 
effectively;  and 

— To  strengthen  the  capability  of  the 
United  Nations  to  meet  the  tragic  problems 
of  the  ever-growing  number  of  refugees 
whose  human  rights  have  been  stripped 
away  by  conflict  in  almost  every  continent. 

The  United  States  pledges  its  firm  sup- 
port to  these  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
distinguished  delegates:  The  challenge  to 
statesmanship  in  this  generation  is  to  ad- 
vance from  the  management  of  crises  to 
the  building  of  a  more  stable  and  just  in- 
ternational order — an  order  resting  not  on 
power  but  on  restraint  of  power,  not  on 
the  strength  of  arms  but  on  the  strength  of 
the  human  spirit. 

Global  forces  of  change  now  shape  our 
future.  Order  will  come  in  one  of  two  ways : 
through  its  imposition  by  the  strong  and 
the  ruthless  or  by  the  wise  and  farsighted 
use  of  international  institutions  through 
which  we  enlarge  the  sphere  of  common 
interests  and  enhance  the  sense  of  com- 
munity. 

It  is  easy  and  tempting  to  press  relent- 
lessly for  national  advantage.  It  is  infi- 
nitely more  difficult  to  act  in  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  others.  Throughout  history, 
the  greatness  of  men  and  nations  has  been 
measured  by  their  actions  in  times  of  acute 
peril.  Today  there  is  no  single  crisis  to  con- 
quer. There  is  instead  a  persisting  chal- 
lenge of  staggering  complexity — the  need 
to  create  a  universal  community  based  on 
cooperation,  peace,  and  justice. 

If  we  falter,  future  generations  will  pay 
for  our  failure.  If  we  succeed,  it  will  have 
been  worthy  of  the  hopes  of  mankind.  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  succeed. 

And  it  is  here,  in  the  assembly  of  na- 
tions, that  we  should  begin. 
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APPENDIX  II:     PRINCIPAL  ORGANS  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


The  General  Assembly  is  the  only  principal  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  on  which  all  147  members  are  represented. 
They  are: 


Afghanistan 

Federal  Republic 

Norway 

Albania 

of  Germany 

Oman 

Algeria 

Ghana 

Pakistan 

Angola 

Greece 

Panama 

Argentina 

Grenada 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Australia 

Guatemala 

Paraguay 

Austria 

Guinea 

Peru 

Bahamas 

Guinea-Bissau 

Philippines 

Bahrain 

Guyana 

Poland 

Bangladesh 

Haiti 

Portugal 

Barbados 

Honduras 

Qatar 

Belgium 

Hungary 

Romania 

Benin 

Iceland 

Rwanda 

Bhutan 

India 

Samoa 

Bolivia 

Indonesia 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe 

Botswana 

Iran 

Saudi  Arabia 

Brazil 

Iraq 

Senegal 

Bulgaria 

Ireland 

Seychelles 

Burma 

Israel 

Sierra  Leone 

Burundi 

Italy 

Singapore 

Byelorussian  S.S.R. 

Ivory  Coast 

Somalia 

Cambodia 

Jamaica 

South  Africa 

Cameroon 

Japan 

Spain 

Canada 

Jordan 

Sri  Lanka 

Cape  Verde 

Kenya 

Sudan 

Central  African 

Kuwait 

Surinam 

Empire 

Laos 

Swaziland 

Chad 

Lebanon 

Sweden 

Chile 

Lesotho 

Syria 

China 

Liberia 

Tanzania 

Colombia 

Libya 

Thailand 

Comoros 

Luxembourg 

Togo 

Congo 

Malagasy  Republic 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Costa  Rica 

Malawi 

Tunisia 

Cuba 

Malaysia 

Turkey 

Cyprus 

Maldives 

Uganda 

Czechoslovakia 

Mali 

Ukrainian  S.S.R. 

Denmark 

Malta 

U. S . S .R. 

Dominican  Republic 

Mauritania 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Ecuador 

Mauritius 

United  Kingdom 

Egypt 

Mexico 

United  States 

El  Salvador 

Mongolia 

Upper  Volta 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Morocco 

Uruguay 

Ethiopia 

Mozambique 

Venezuela 

Fiji 

Nepal 

Yemen  (Aden) 

Finland 

Netherlands 

Yemen  (Sana) 

France 

New  Zealand 

Yugoslavia 

Gabon 

Nicaragua 

Zaire 

Gambia 

Niger 

Zambia 

German  Dem.  Republic 

Nigeria 
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The  31st  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly  conven- 
ed Sept.   21  and  was  suspended  Dec.   22,  1976,  to  be  resumed 
as  appropriate  for  consideration  of  the  agenda  item  entitled 
"Development  and  international  economic  cooperation:  imple- 
mentation of  the  decisions  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  at 
its  seventh  special  session."    The  Assembly  elected  Hamilton 
Shirley  Amerasinghe  (Sri  Lanka)  as  President  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  delegations  of  Australia,  Chad,  China,  Dominican  Re- 
public, France,  German  Democratic  Republic,  Guinea,  Japan, 
Nicaragua,  Oman,  Panama,  Sudan,  Tanzania,  Turkey,  U.S.S.R., 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States  as  the  17  Vice  Presidents. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  seven  main  committees,  on  which  each 
member  may  be  represented,  were: 

First  (Political  and  Security)""'Henryk  Jaroszek  (Poland) 
Special  Political — Mooki  V.  Molapo  (Lesotho) 
Second  (Economic  and  Financial)-- Jaime  Valdes  (Bolivia) 
Third  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cultural) r-Dietrich  von 

Kyaw  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany) 
Fourth  (Trust  and  Non-Self-Governing  Territories) — Tom  E. 

Vraalsen  (Norway) 
Fifth  (Administrative  and  Budgetary) — Ali  Sunni  Muntasser 

(Libya) 

Sixth  (Legal) — Estelito  P.  Mendoza  (Philippines) 

The  General  Committee  (steering  committee)  is  composed 
of  the  President,  the  17  Vice  Presidents,  and  the  chairmen  of 
the  seven  main  committees. 

SECURITY  COUNCIL 

The  Security  Council  is  composed  of  5  members  designated 
in  the  Charter  as  permanent  and  10  members  elected  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  2-year  terms  ending  Dec.  31  of  the  year 
given  in  the  heading: 

Permanent  Members;  China,  France,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, United  States. 

1976 ;     Guyana,  Italy,  Japan,  Sweden,  Tanzania. 

1977 ;     Benin,  Libya,  Pakistan,  Panama,  Romania. 

On  Oct.  21  the  Assembly  elected  Canada,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  India,  Mauritius,  and  Venezuela  for  terms 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1977. 


TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

The  Trusteeship  Council  is  composed  of  the  United  States 
(which  administers  a  territory)  and  the  four  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  that  do  not  administer  territories 
(China,  France,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom). 
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The  Trusteeship  Council  held  its  43rd  session  in  New 
York,  June  29-July  13,  1976. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

ECOSOC  is  composed  of  54  members  elected  by  the  General 
Assembly  for  3-year  terms  ending  Dec.  31  of  the  year  given  in 
the  heading: 

1976:     Australia,  Belgium,  Colombia,  Congo,  Egypt,  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Iran,  Italy,  Ivory  Coast,  Jamaica,  Jor- 
dan, Liberia,  Mexico,  Romania,  Thailand,  United  States,  Yemen 
(Aden),  Zambia. 

1977 :     Argentina,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  China,  Czechoslova- 
kia, Denmark,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Japan,  Kenya,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  U.S.S.R.,  United  Kingdom,  Yemen  (Sana),  Zaire. 

1978 :     Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Austria,  Bangladesh,  Boli- 
via, Brazil,  Cuba,  France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Malaysia,  Nigeria,  Portugal,  Togo,  Tunisia,  Uganda, 
Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 

On  Nov.  5  the  General  Assembly  elected  Iraq,  Mauritania, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  Poland,  Rwanda,  Soma- 
lia, Sudan,  Syria,  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  and  Upper  Volta,  and  re- 
elected Colombia,  Iran,  Italy,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States  for  terms  beginning  Jan.  1,  1977. 

ECOSOC  held  its  1976  organizational  session  and  its  60th 
session  in  New  York,  Jan.  13-15  and  Apr.  13-May  14,  respec- 
tively.    It  held  the  first  part  of  its  61st  session  in 
Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  June  30- July  9,  the  second  part  in 
Geneva,  July  12-Aug.  5,  and  the  resumed  part  in  New  York,  Oct. 
18,  25,  27;  Nov.  15,  17;  and  Dec.  9. 


INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  15  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
for  9-year  terms  ending  Feb.  5  of  the  year  given  in  parenthe- 
ses.    Members  are  listed  in  order  of  precedence: 

Eduardo  Jimenez  de  Arechaga  (Uruguay)    (1979) ,  President 

Nagendra  Singh  (India)   (1982) ,  Vice  President 

Isaac  Forster  (Senegal)  (1982) 

Andre  Gros  (France)  (1982) 

Manfred  Lachs  (Poland)  (1985) 

Hardy  C.  Dillard  (United  States)  (1979) 

Louis  Ignacio-Pinto  (Benin)  (1979) 

Federico  de  Castro  (Spain)  (1979) 

Platon  D.  Morozov  (U.S.S.R.)  (1979) 

Sir  Humphrey  Waldock  (United  Kingdom)  (1982) 

Jose  Maria  Ruda  (Argentina)  (1982) 

Hermann  Mosler  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany)  (1985) 
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Taslim  0.  Elias  (Nigeria)  (1985) 
Salah  El  Dine  Tarazi  (Syria)  (1985) 
Shigeru  Oda  (Japan)  (1985) 


SECRETARIAT 

The  Secretariat  consists  of  a  Secretary  General,  who  is 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  organization,  and 
such  staff  as  the  organization  may  require.     The  Secretary 
General  is  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Security  Council;  the  staff  is  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  General  under  regulations  established  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

On  Dec.  22,  1971,  the  26th  General  Assembly  appointed 
Kurt  Waldheim  (Austria)  Secretary  General  for  a  5-year  term 
beginning  Jan.  1,  1972.     On  Dec.  8,  1976,  the  31st  Assembly 
reappointed  him  for  a  second  5-year  term,  ending  Dec.  31, 
1981. 
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APPENDIX  III:     UNITED  STATES  MISSIONS 


U.S.  MISSION  TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  NEW  YORK 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  a  permanent  mission 
at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  mission  carries  out  the  instructions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, as  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State.     It  serves  as 
the  channel  of  communication  for  the  U.S.  Government  with  the 
UN  organs,  agencies,  and  commissions  at  the  Headquarters  and 
the  141  other  permanent  missions  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations  and  6  nonmember  observer  missions.     It  is  also  a  base 
of  operations  for  the  U.S.  delegations  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  to  other  UN  bodies  when  they  meet  in  New  York. 

The  chief  of  mission,  who  has  the  rank  of  ambassador,  is 
the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Nations;  he  also  repre- 
sents the  United  States  in  the  Security  Council.     He  is  as- 
sisted by  other  persons  of  appropriate  title,  rank,  and  sta- 
tus, who  are  appointed  by  the  President.     These  persons,  at 
the  direction  of  the  U.S.  Representative,  represent  the 
United  States  in  any  organ,  commission,  or  other  body  of  the 
United  Nations,   including  the  Security  Council,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  and  the  Trusteeship  Council. 

The  mission  has  a  staff  consisting  of  political,  economic, 
social,  financial,  legal,  military,  public  affairs,  and  admini- 
strative advisers.     In  1976  approximately  136  persons  were 
assigned  at  the  mission  by  the  Department  of  State  and  other 
U.S.  Departments  and  Agencies. 

The  staff  assists  the  U.S.  Representative  in  such  activi- 
ties as  (1)  planning  the  tactical  pursuit  of  U.S.  policy  ob- 
jectives in  UN  organs  and  bodies;   (2)  carrying  out  consulta- 
tion, negotiation,  and  liaison  with  other  delegations  and  the 
UN  Secretariat;    (3)  preparing  policy  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  State;   (4)  reporting  to  the  Department  of  State 
on  consultations  and  developments  in  the  United  Nations;  (5) 
discharging  U.S.  responsibilities  as  "host  government,"  in 
particular  those  arising  from  the  1947  Headquarters  Agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations;  the  Inter- 
national Organizations  Immunities  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  and 
the  Convention  on  Privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions (entered  into  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
Apr.   29,  1970),  which  deal     inter  alia  with  relations  of  the 
United  Nations,  its  officials,  and  delegation  members  with 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities;    (6)  carrying  out  public 
affairs  activities;  and  (7)  planning  and  administering  confer- 
ence operations. 

U.S.  MISSION  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  OFFICE  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
AND  OTHER  INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  GENEVA 


The  United  States  maintains  a  permanent  mission  in 
Geneva  under  the  direction  of  a  U.S.  Representative,  with  the 
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rank  of  ambassador,  who  is  accredited  to  the  European  Office 
of  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  UN  specialized  agencies  and 
other  international  organizations  with  headquarters  in  Geneva. 
The  mission  carries  out  instructions,  as  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  serves  as  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion for  the  U.S.  Government  with  these  organizations  and  UN 
activities  in  Geneva.     The  mission  maintains  liaison  with  the 
103  other  permanent  missions  and  the  3  nonmember  observer 
missions  located  in  Geneva,  as  well  as  with  a  large  number  of 
nongovernmental  organizations  such  as  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  and  a  number  of  voluntary  agencies 
involved  in  humanitarian  affairs. 

The  mission  is  responsible  for  the  representation  of 
U.S.  interests  at  the  UN  European  headquarters,  in  UN  bodies 
located  in  Geneva  such  as  UNCTAD,  UNHCR,  ECE,  the  UN  Disaster 
Relief  Office,  the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  the  UN  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control, 
ILO,  WHO,  WMO,  ITU,  and  WIPO,  and  in  other  international 
bodies  such  as  GATT,  CCD,  and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration.     In  the  performance  of  this  the  mis- 
sion maintains  liaison  on  a  continuing  basis  with  the  execu- 
tive heads  and  members  of  secretariats  of  international  bod- 
ies, reports  on  developments  relating  to  them,  monitors  their 
programs  and  budgets,  and  makes  policy  and  program  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Department  of  State.     The  mission  also  provides 
support  for  U.S.  participation  in  ad  hoc  international  con- 
ferences held  in  Geneva,  such  as  SALT. 

The  mission  staff  includes  economic,  political,  scienti- 
fic, agricultural,  textile,  public  affairs,  humanitarian,  and 
administrative  advisers.     In  1976,  132  American  and  44  local 
employees  were  assigned  full-time  to  the  staff.     This  includ- 
ed personnel  assigned  to  the  standing  delegation  to  the  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations. 

The  ambassador  often  heads  or  serves  as  alternate  on 
delegations  to  large  conferences,  and  other  officers  of  the 
mission  either  represent  the  United  States  in  smaller  inter- 
national meetings  or  serve  on  the  U.S.  delegations  to  these. 

OTHER  U.S.  MISSIONS 

The  United  States  also  maintains  missions  at  the  head- 
quarters of  IAEA  and  UNIDO  in  Vienna  and  offices  of  a  U.S. 
Representative  at  the  headquarters  of  FAO  (and  WFP)  in  Rome, 
ICAO  in  Montreal,  UNESCO  in  Paris,  and  UNEP  in  Nairobi. 
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APPENDIX  IV:     UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVES 


Permanent  Representative  and  Chief  of  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations:     Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (through  Feb.  29); 
William  W.  Scranton  (from  Mar.  15) 

Deputy  Permanent  Representative  to  the  United  Nations: 
W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

Deputy  Permanent  Representative  on  the  Security  Council: 
Albert  W.   Sherer,  Jr. 

Representative  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council:  Jacob 
M.  Myerson 

Alternate  Permanent  Representative  for  Special  Political 
Affairs:     Barbara  M.  White  (through  Apr.  28);  Nancy  V.  Rawls 
(from  Aug.  13) 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Other  International  Organizations:     Francis  L. 
Dale  (through  July  23);  Henry  E.  Catto,  Jr.   (from  July  13) 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the  European  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Other  International  Organizations:  Manuel 
Abrams 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

31st  regular  session  (New  York,  Sept.  21-Dec.  22) 

Representatives:     William  W.  Scranton  (chairman) ;ii/ 
W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.;  George  McGovern;  Howard  Baker;  Robert 
P.  Hupp 

Alternates:     Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr.;  Jacob  M.  Myerson; 
Nancy  V.  Rawls;  Stephen  Hess;  Ersa  Hines  Poston 

Advisory  Commission  of  UNRWA 

Representative:     Roscoe  Suddarth 
Alternate:     Howard  Walker 

Working  Group  on  the  Financing  of  UNRWA 
Representative:     David  Rowe 

UN  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation 
25th  session  (Vienna,  Sept.  6-15) 

Representative:     Robert  David  Moseley,  Jr. 

Alternate:     Austin  M.  Brues 


1_/  The  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  served 
as  chairman  of  the  delegation,  ejc  officio ,  during  his  presence 
at  the  session. 
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Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space 
19th  session  (New  York,  June  21-July  2) 

Representatives:     Herbert  K.  Reis,  Ronald  F.  Stowe 

Alternate:     S.  Neil  Hosenball 

Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament 
(Geneva,  Feb.  17-Apr.   22;  June  22-Sept.  3) 
Representative:     Joseph  Martin,  Jr. 

Alternates:     Donald  P.  Black  (Feb.  17-Apr.  22),  William 
Stearman  (June  22-Sept.  3) 

UN  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
4th  session  (Nairobi,  May  5-31) 

Ministerial  Representative:     Charles  W.  Robinson 

Representative:     Paul  Boeker 

Alternates:     Philip  Birnbaum;  Francis  L.  Dale;  Robert  W. 
Kitchen,  Jr.;  Jacob  M.  Myerson 

Trade  and  Development  Board  of  UNCTAD 
7th  special  session  (Geneva,  Mar.  8-20) 

Representative:     Francis  L.  Dale 

Alternate:     Robert  R.  Brungart 
16th  session  (1st  part) (Geneva,  Oct.  5-23) 

Representative:     Henry  E.  Catto,  Jr. 

Alternates:     Robert  R.  Brungart,  Ernest  H.  Preeg 

Special  Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations 

Representatives:     Joseph  P.  Lorenz  (through  May  31), 
David  Rowe  (from  June  1) ,  Robert  B.  Rosenstock  (from  June  1) 

Industrial  Development  Board  of  UNIDO 

10th  session  (Vienna,  Apr.   20-30,  June  28,  Sept.  6-11) 
Representative:     William  J.  Stibravy 
Alternate:     Melvin  Schuweiler,  William  A.  Garland 
(June  28) 

Permanent  Representative  to  UNIDO:     William  J.  Stibravy 

UN  Commission  on  International  Trade  Law 
9th  session  (New  York,  Apr.   12-May  7) 

Representative:     E.  Allan  Farnsworth 

Alternates:     Howard  M.  Holtzmann,  Richard  D.  Kearney, 
Joseph  C.  Sweeney 

Governing  Council  of  UNEP 

4th  session  (Nairobi,  Mar.  30-Apr.  14) 

Representative:     Roy  D.  Morey 

Alternate:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr. 

Preparatory  Committee  for  Habitat 
2nd  session  (New  York,  Jan.  12-23) 

Representative:     Stanley  D.  Schiff 

Alternate:     David  A.  Meeker 
3rd  session  (Vancouver,  May  26-28) 

Representative:     Stanley  D.  Schiff 
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Special  Conrmittee  on  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  on 
the  Strengthening  of  the  Role  of  the  Organization 
(New  York,  Feb.  17-Mar.  12) 

Representative:     Robert  B.  Rosenstock 

Alternate:     Gordon  B.  Baldwin 

Committee  on  Conferences 

Representative:     Joseph  B.  Norbury,  Jr. 

World  Food  Council 

2nd  session  (Rome,  June  14-17) 

Representative:     Joseph  J.  Sisco 

Alternates:     Roy  D.  Morey,  James  Placke,  Anthony  Cruit 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Restructuring  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Sectors  of  the  United  Nations  System 
2nd  session  (New  York,  Feb.  11-Mar.  4) 

Representative:     Jacob  M.  Myerson 

Alternate:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr. 
3rd  session  (New  York,  June  2-11) 

Representative:     Jacob  M.  Myerson 
4th  session  (New  York,  Sept.   23-Nov.  29) 

Representative:     Jacob  M.  Myerson 

Alternate:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr. 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Review  of  the  Role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  Field  of  Disarmament 
1st  session  (New  York,  Jan.  26-29) 

Representative:     Albert  W.   Sherer,  Jr. 

Alternate:     Walker  F.  Givan 
2nd  session  (New  York,  June  14-24) 

Representative:     Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr. 

Alternates:     Donald  P.  Black,  Robert  J.  Einhorn 
3rd  session  (New  York,  Sept.  7-10) 

Representative:     Albert  W.   Sherer,  Jr. 

Negotiating  Committee  on  the  Financial  Emergency  of  the  United 
Nations 

1st  session  (New  York,  Apr.  14-May  20) 
2nd  session  (New  York,  Sept.   22-Dec.  15) 

Representative:     Albert  W.   Sherer,  Jr. 

Alternate:     David  L.  Stottlemyer 

UN  Conference  on  the  Establishment  of  an  International  Fund 

for  Agricultural  Development 

(Rome,  June  10-13) 

Representative:     Daniel  Parker 
Alternates:     Philip  Birnbaum,  Roy  D.  Morey 

Preparatory  Commission  on  the  International  Fund  for  Agricul- 
tural Development 
(Rome,  Sept.  27-30) 

Representative:     Philip  Birnbaum 

Alternate:     Roy  D.  Morey 
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SECURITY  COUNCIL 

Representative:     Daniel  P.  Moynihan  (through  Feb.  29), 
William  W.  Scranton  (from  Mar.  15) 

Deputies:     W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.;     Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr. 

Alternates:     John  M.  Howison  (Jan.   16-May  14),  Richard  W. 
Petree  (from  Sept.  28),  Herbert  K.  Reis  (from  Sept.  28) 

Military  Staff  Committee 

Representatives:     Vice  Adm.  Joseph  P.  Moorer,  USN; 
Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey,  USA;  Lt.  Gen.  Marion  L.  Boswell, 
USAF 

Deputies:     Capt.  Carl  J.  Lidel,  USN;  Col.  William  R.  D. 
Jones,  USA;  Col.  Nathaniel  A.  Gallagher,  USAF 


TRUSTEESHIP  COUNCIL 

43rd  session  (New  York,  June  29- July  13) 

Representative:     Albert  W.  Sherer,  Jr. 
Alternates:     Peter  T.  Coleman,  John  Kriendler 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  COUNCIL 

Organizational  session  for  1976  (New  York,  Jan.  13-15) 
Representative:     Jacob  M.  Myerson 
Alternate:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr. 

60th  session  (New  York,  Apr.  13-May  14) 
Representative:     Jacob  M.  Myerson 
Alternate:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr. 

61st  session  (Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  June  30- July  9;  Geneva, 

July  12-Aug.  5) 

Representatives:     William  W.  Scranton,  Jacob  M.  Myerson 
Alternates:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr.;  William  J.  Stibravy 
(July  12-Aug.  5) 

Resumed  61st  session  (New  York,  Oct.  18,  25,  27;  Nov.  15,  17; 
Dec.  9) 

Representatives:     William  W.  Scranton,  Jacob  Myerson 
Alternates:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr.;  William  J.  Stibravy 

Commission  on  Human  Rights 

32nd  session  (Geneva,  Feb.   2-Mar.  5) 

Representative:     Leonard  Garment 

Alternate:     Warren  E.  Hewitt 

Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs 
4th  special  session  (Geneva,  Feb.  16-27) 
Representative:     Sheldon  B.  Vance 

Alternates:     Robert  L.  Dupont,  Betty  C.  Gough,  Jerry  N. 
Jensen 


Population  Commission 


(Did  not  meet  in  1976) 
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Commission  on  Social  Development 
(Did  not  meet  in  1976) 

Representative:     Jean  Picker 

Statistical  Commission 

19th  session  (New  Delhi,  Nov.  8-19) 

Representative:     Joseph  W.  Duncan 

Alternate:     J.  Timothy  Spreke 

Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
26th  session  (Geneva,  Sept.  13-Oct.  1,  Dec.  6-17) 
Representative:     Patricia  Hutar 

Alternates:     Shirley  B.  Hendsch,  Virginia  Y.  Trotter 
(1st  part  only) 

Commission  on  Transnational  Corporations 
2nd  session  (Lima,  Mar.  1-12) 

Representative:     Seymour  J.  Rubin 

Alternate:     Richard  J.  Smith 

Economic  Commission  for  Africa 
(Did  not  meet  in  1976) 

Economic  and  Social  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
32nd  session  (Bangkok,  Mar.  24-Apr.  2) 

Representative:     W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

Alternates:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr.;  Charles  S. 
Whitehouse 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe 

31st  session  (Geneva,  Mar.  30-Apr.  9) 

Representative:     Francis  L.  Dale 

Alternate:     Robert  R.  Brungart 

Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
(Did  not  meet  in  1976) 

Economic  Commission  for  Western  Asia 
3rd  session  (Doha,  Qatar,  May  10-15) 
Observer:     Ryan  Crocker 

Executive  Board  of  UNICEF 
(New  York,  May  17-28) 

Representative:     Michael  N.  Scelsi 

Alternate:     Donna  O'Hare 

Committee  on  Nongovernmental  Organizations 
(New  York,  Apr.  15) 

Representative:     Lois  Matteson 

Committee  for  Program  and  Coordination 
16th  session  (New  York,  May  lO-June  11) 
Representative:     James  E.  Baker 
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UN/FAQ  Committee  on  Food  Aid  Policies  and  Programs 
1st  session  (Rome,  Apr.  26-May  6) 
Delegate:     Robert  R.  Spitzer 

Alternates:     Christopher  A.  Norred,  Jr.;  Robert  E. 
Service;  Dale  Sherwin 
2nd  session  (Rome,  Nov.  15-24) 
Delegate:     W.  Glenn  Tussey 

Alternates:     Christopher  A.  Norred,  Jr.;  Richard  Ogden; 
Daniel  E.  Shaughnessy 

Executive  Committee  of  the  High  Commissioner's  Program  (UNHCR) 
27th  session  (Geneva,  Oct.  4-12) 

Representative:     James  M.  Wilson,  Jr. 

Alternate:     Edward  T.  Brennan 

Governing  Council  of  the  UNDP 

21st  session  (New  York,  Jan.  15-Feb.  4) 

Representative:     Daniel  P.  Moynihan 

Alternate:     Jacob  M.  Myerson 
22nd  session  (Geneva,  June  15-July  5) 

Representatives:     W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr.;  Daniel  Parker 

Alternates:     Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr.;  Gordon  W.  Evans 

Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

1st  special  session  (New  York,  Feb.  23-27) 

Representative:     Jacob  M.  Myerson 

Alternates:     Bill  L.  Long,  Arthur  Ross 

Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  for  Development 
3rd  session  (New  York,  Feb.  2-20) 

Representative:     Frederick  Seitz 

Alternates:     David  Z.  Beckler;  Robert  W.  Kitchen,  Jr.; 
Rodney  W.  Nichols 

Ad  Hoc  Intergovernmental  Working  Group  on  Corrupt  Practices 
1st  session  (New  York,  Nov.  15-19) 

Representative:     Mark  B.  Feldman 


SPECIALIZED  AGENCIES  AND  IAEA 

Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
69th  session,  FAO  Council  (Rome,  July  12-16) 
Delegate:     David  L.  Hume 

Alternates:     Paul  J.  Byrnes;  Christopher  A.  Norred,  Jr.; 
Ralph  W.  Phillips 
70th  session,  FAO  Council  (Rome,  Nov.   29-Dec.  9) 
Delegate:     John  A.  Knebel 

Alternates:     Paul  J.  Byrnes;  Christopher  A.  Norred,  Jr.; 
Ralph  W.  Phillips;  Richard  A.  Smith 

Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
36th  session,  IMCO  Council  (London,  June  8-11) 

Representatives:     Richard  Bank  (cochairman) ,  Julius  W. 
Walker  (cochairman) 

Alternates:     Rear  Adm.  Roderick  Y.  Edwards,  USCG  (ret.); 
Rear  Adm.   Sidney  Wallace,  USCG 
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37th  session,  IMCO  Council  (London,  Oct.  5-8) 
Representative:     Walker  A.  Diamanti 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors:     William  E.  Simon 

Alternate  U.S.  Governor:     Charles  W.  Robinson  (through  Nov.  25), 

William  D.  Rogers  (Nov.   26  through  Dec.  31) 
U.S.  Executive  Director:     Charles  A.  Cooper  (through  Nov.  5) 
Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director:     Hal  F.  Reynolds 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 

U.S.  Representative  on  ICAO  Council  and  Permanent  Representa- 
tive:    Betty  C.  Dillon 

International  Development  Association 

The  Governors,  Executive  Directors,  and  Alternates  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  IBRD. 

International  Finance  Corporation 

The  U.S.  Governor,  Alternate  Governor,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, and  Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  IBRD  also  serve 
as  the  U.S.  Governor,  Alternate  Governor,  Director,  and 
Alternate  Director  of  the  IFC. 

International  Labor  Organization 

61st  International  Labor  Conference  (Geneva,  June  2-23) 

Government  Delegates:     Daniel  L.  Horowitz  (chairman). 
Dale  Good 

Alternate:     Randall  G.  Upton 

Employer  Delegate:     Charles  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

Worker  Delegate:     Irving  Brown 
62nd  (Maritime)  International  Labor  Conference  (Geneva, 
Oct.  13-29) 

Government  Delegates:     Robert  J.  Blackwell  (chairman), 
Joseph  P.  Goldberg  (vice-chairman) 

Employer  Delegate:     James  J.  Reynolds 

Worker  Delegate:     Earl  Shepard 
U.S.  Government  Representative  on  Governing  Body:     Edward  B. 
Persons  (through  Mar.   15),  Daniel  L.  Horowitz  (from  May  12) 

International  Monetary  Fund 

U.S.  Governor,  Board  of  Governors:     William  E.  Simon 
Alternate  U.S.  Governor:     Arthur  F.  Burns 
U.S.  Executive  Director:     Sam  Y.  Cross 

Alternate  U.S.  Executive  Director:     Thomas  B.  C.  Leddy 
International  Telecommunication  Union 

31st  session,  Administrative  Council  (Geneva,  June  14-July  2) 
Representative:     John  J.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
Alternate:     Sidney  Friedland 

UN  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
19th  General  Conference  (Nairobi,  Oct.   26-Nov.  30) 

Delegates:     John  E.  Reinhardt  (chairman),  Robert  B.  Kamra 
(vice-chairman),  William  B.  Jones,  Clayton  Kirkpatrick, 
Sarah  Goddard  Power 

Alternates:     Dixon  R.  Harwin,  Russell  C.  Heater,  Oscar 
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Padilla,  Arthur  K.   Solomon,  Mae  Sue  Talley 
U.S.  Member,  Executive  Board:     Robert  B.  Kamm 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  UNESCO:     William  B.  Jones 

Universal  Postal  Union 

1976  session  UPU  Executive  Council  (Bern,  May  13-21) 
Head  of  Observer  Delegation:     H.  Edgar  S.  Stock 

World  Health  Organization 

29th  World  Health  Assembly  (Geneva,  May  3-21) 

Delegates:  Theodore  Cooper,  M.D.  (chief  delegate); 
S.  Paul  Ehrlich,  Jr.,  M.D.  (alternate  chief  delegate); 
Philip  G.  Thomsen,  M.D. 

Alternates:     Robert  F.  Andrew;  Milo  D.  Leavitt,  M.D. ; 
David  J.   Sencer,  M.D. 
U.S.  Representative,  Executive  Board:     S.  Paul  Ehrlich,  Jr., 
M.D. 

World  Intellectual  Property  Organization 

7th  series  of  meetings  of  the  administrative  bodies  of  WIPO 
and  the  Unions  administered  by  WIPO  (Geneva,  Sept.  27- 
Oct.  5) 

Delegate:     C.  Marshall  Dann 
Alternate:     Harvey  J.  Winter 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

U.S.  Member,  Executive  Committee:     Robert  M.  White 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 

20th  General  Conference  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sept.  21-28) 

Representative:     Robert  C.   Seamans,  Jr. 

Alternates:     Frederick  Irving;  Myron  B.  Kratzer;  Edward 
A.  Mason;  Nelson  F.   Sievering,  Jr.;  Galen  L.  Stone; 
Gerald  F.  Tape 

U.S.  Representative  on  Board  of  Governors  and  Permanent  Rep- 
resentative to  IAEA;     Gerald  F.  Tape 

Deputy  U.S.  Representative  on  Board  of  Governors  and  Resident 
Representative:     Galen  L.  Stone. 
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